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I  HIS  work  is  a  reprint  of  sketches  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  BIRMINGHAM  DAILY  GAZETTE,  having 
been  subsequently  revised  and  corrected  as  nearly  as  could 
be  to  the  date  of  publication.  It  is  dedicated,  by  kind  per- 
mission, to  the  Earl  and  Countess  Beauchamp,  and  it  was  the 
lamented  father  of  the  noble  Earl  who  first  suggested  to  the 
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others  who  have  so  readily  assisted  the  Author's  inquiries 
in  the  various  parishes  he  begs  to  return  his  sincere  thanks ; 
likewise  to  J.  D.  Allcroft,  Esq.,  for  his  kind  interest  in  and 
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IBOUT  a  dozen  miles  N.W.  from  Worcester  lies  the 
parish  which  I  shall  distinguish  by  placing  it  first 
on  my  list.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  hilly  districts 
in  Worcestershire,  and  possesses  limestone  and  coal.  Ralph 
de  Todeni,  one  of  those  enterprising  gentlemen  who  in  1066 
paid  this  island  a  visit  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  who  in  fact  bore  his  standard,  had  most  of  the  land 
hereabout  assigned  to  him  as  his  share  of  the  spoil,  of 
which  he  frequently  helped  the  monks  of  his  own  country 
to  a  slice.  His  possessions  afterwards  fell  to  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to  Walter  Walsh, 
one  of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber  to  that  wayward  monarch, 
From  him  descended  William  Walsh,  the  friend  of  Pope 
and  Dryden.  The  latter  styled  him  "  the  best  critic  in  the 
nation,"  and  Pope  said  of  him  — 

"  Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh  would  tell  him  how  to  write." 

"The  Muses'  judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knows  to  blaftie  or  to  commend." 

Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  fashion,  gave  £80  for  a  wig,  and 
employed  a  barber  a  fortnight  to  comb  it.  He  was  a  knight 
of  the  shire  for  his  native  county,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
horse  to  Queen  Anne  ;  and,  lastly,  a  poet.  Like  Mr.  Boswell, 
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and  some  other  individuals,  whom  I  know  but  shall  not  name, 
Walsh  is  more  known  by  his  connection  with  greater  men  than 
by  any  performance  of  his  own.  The  Walsh  family  terminated 
in  a  heiress,  who  married  a  Bromley;  and  in  their  turn  the 
Bromleys  ended  with  a  lady,  of  whom  Mr.  Moilliet  purchased 
the  estate,  and  built  here  a  splendid  mansion,  but  died  before 
he  could  enjoy  it.  This  house  was  accidentally  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  his 
son,  J.  Moilliet,  Esq.,  recently  High  Sheriff  for  Worcestershire, 
but  has  been  purchased  of  him  by  Joseph  Jones,  Esq.  The 
lofty  tower  of  the  mansion  overlooks  a  charming  landscape, 
and  from  the  hills  in  this  parish,  it  is  said,  a  dozen  counties 
may  be  seen.  The  air  is  so  pure  and  bracing  that  longevity 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  1836  Mary  Bagnall  died 
here  at,  the  age  of  102 ;  and  the  late  venerable  rector,  the 
Rev.  F.  Severne,  was  only  the  tenth  incumbent  since  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  !  He  held  the  living  for  a 
period  of  some  thirty-six  years,  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
for  forty-eight  years  each.  But  the  constitution  of  the  Severne 
family  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  as  two  of 
his  predecessors  held  the  incumbency  of  Kyre  for  102  years 
between  them ! 

There  are  some  odd  old  names  still  existing  in  the  parish 
which  that  most  painstaking  antiquary,  the  late  Mr.  Allies, 
collected  thus: — Cob's  Hole,  Upper  and  Lower  Mogul  Tree 
Bank,  Sturt  Piece,  Little  Warders,  Ellbatch  Orchard,  Far 
and  Near  Ellbatch  Band,  Radge  Coppice,  Catterbatch  Piece, 
The  Dotch,  Little  Dotch,  The  Dots,  Sallen's  Field  Orchard, 
Coldwell  Rough,  The  Vinne,  Vinne  Orchard,  Big  Vinne,  Little 
Vinne,  and  Great  Viney.  Some  of  the  above  names  indicate 
the  existence  of  vines  here  at  a  former  period ;  and  certain 
writers  have  supposed  that  the  Romans  planted  vines  in 
Britain.  Tacitus  intimates  that  the  olive  and  the  vine  were 
deficient  here  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  Bede  and  others  that  they 
were  cultivated  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  perhaps  were 
neglected  only  when  the  inhabitants  found  they  could  purchase 
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better  wines  at  a  low  price  from  France,  or  employ  their  lands 
to  greater  advantage  by  growing  corn. 

From  a  return  made  to  a  visitation  of  Doddingtree  Hundred, 
by  order  of  Cromwell,  in  1656',  the  spiritual  affairs  of  Abberley 
appear  in  this  description  : — u  A  rectory  in  the  presentation, 
as  we  suppose,  of  one  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh,  esquier,  whose  an- 
cestors were  wont  to  p'sent.  That  our  p'sent  minister  is  one 
Mr.  John  Dedicott  an  able  constant  preacher  of  the  word 
and  a  man  of  unblameble  life  and  co'versation.  Profits  of 
the  rectory  £50,  which  wd  be  more  if  the  lord  of  the  manor 
had  not  detained  some  of  them.  Only  an  acre  of  glebe." 

The  living  is  now  valued  at  £300  ;  it  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  ;  population,  about  700  ;  acreage,  2,000  ;  Rev.  J.  L. 
Moilliet  is  rector.  There  are  about  four  acres  of  glebe. 
Joseph  Jones,  Esq.,  is  lord  of  the  manor,  which  extends  over 
the  parishes  of  Rock,  Bayton,  Alton,  Shelsley,  and  Astley. 
The  court  is  still  held  at  Bewdley,  Mr.  John  Bury  being  the 
steward.  Mr.  Jones  is  also  the  principal  landowner. 

The  old  church  of  Abberley  dated  from  the  Early  Norman 
period,  but  becoming  greatly  dilapidated,  in  the  year  1850 — 
its  wooden  spire  leaning  inwards,  from  the  massive  but  rent 
old  tower,  and  with  every  gale  threatening  "  hideous  fall " 
on  the  body  of  the  building — was  taken  down;  and  after 
consultation  it  was  thought  the  old  church  was  "too  bad  to 
mend."  Mr.  Moilliet  thereupon  set  himself  to  the  work  of 
founding  a  new  church,  and  the  site  chosen  was  in  a  com- 
manding position  not  far  from  the  old  one.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Miss  Moilliet,  on  the  27th  July,  1850,  and  the 
consecration  took  place  on  the  same  day  of  1852.  Mr.  Cole, 
of  London,  was  the  architect ;  Mr.  James  Davis,  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  builder ;  style,  Early  English  ;  400  sittings ; 
cost,  about  £7,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  provided 
by  the  Moilliet  family.  The  old  church  is  still  standing,  its 
chancel  being  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel. 

There  is  a  charity  here,  founded  and  supported  by  the 
Walsh  and  Bromley  families.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  the 
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rector,  and  churchwardens,  are  trustees  of  the  charity.  New 
schools  were  erected  in  1859.  They  are  built  with  Abberley 
stone,  in  the  Early  English  style.  They  are  under  Govern- 
ment, and  have  a  certificated  master,  a  sewing  mistress,  and 
pupil  teacher.  There  are  at  present  eighty  children  on  the 
books.  The  old  school-house  is  still  standing,  and  belongs  as 
formerly  to  Walsh's  Charity. 

A  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  established  in  the  parish :  it 
is  a  hideous  structure  of  brick. 

The  principal  crops  grown  here  are  wheat,  beans,  vetches, 
oats,  swedes,  and  turnips,  but  not  much  barley. 


[IS  little  parish,  lying  midway  between  Alcester  and 
Worcester,  has  made  slow  progress  in  the  population 
returns  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  there  were 
a  dozen  families  located  here,  which  I  reckon  at  sixty  indi- 
viduals, and  there  are  about  eighty  now.  When  last  I  visited 
this  parish  the  worthy  clerk  numbered  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  in  his  own  family,  which  included  nineteen  children  ! 
Nevertheless  there  is  church  accommodation  for  120  persons. 
Rector,  Rev.  H.  J.  Knight.  Tithes  commuted  at  £174,  and 
there  are  two  and  a  half  acres  of  glebe.  The  parish  is  small, 
containing  but  about  1,000  acres,  and  is  only  six  miles  in 
circumference.  This,  nevertheless,  is  a  large  area  for  so  few 
inhabitants  ;  but  then  nearly  one-half  the  parish  is  park-land. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Pershore  Abbey,  and  just  before  the 
dissolution  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sheldons,  who  were 
descended  from  the.  ancient  Sheldons,  of  Warwickshire.  Mr. 
Laslett,  the  late  member  for  Worcester,  is  now  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  patron  of  the  living,  and  owner  of  the  entire  parish, 
as  also  part  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Kington,  Fly  ford,  and 
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Dormston.  He  resides  in  the  ancient  hall  or  manor-house  of 
Abberton,  and  although  frugal  in  his  own  style  of  living  is 
nevertheless  kind  and  liberal  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood, 
to  whom  he  lets  small  allotments  of -land,  and  some  years  ago 
he  presented  twenty  acres  for  a  new  cemetery  to  the  citizens  of 
Worcester,  who,  however,  were  ungrateful  enough  at  a  subse- 
quent election  to  refuse  to  return  him  again  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  account  of  his  having  left  the  Liberal  ranks. 
A  curious  custom  obtains  in  this  part  of  the  county:  the 
"  rurals  "  celebrate  weddings  by  serenading  the  house  of  the 
newly-married  pair  at  night  and  firing  off  guns,  pistols,  and 
other  explosive  weapons — a  custom  believed  to  be  as  "old  as 
Adam,"  though  it  is  not  known  where  the  father  of  the  human 
race  got  his  powder  from.  Apropos  of  marriage  customs, 
there  is  another  curious  practice  in  some  parishes  of  this 
county,  where  the  ringers  after  the  last  peal  of  the  day  foretell 
upon  the  great  bell  the  number  of  children  with  which  the 
marriage  is  to  be  blessed.  The  married  pair  therefore  know 
what  to  expect,  and  can  make  their  preparations  accordingly. 
Abberton  church  is  small,  chiefly  of  the  Early  English  and 
Perpendicular  styles,  and  contains  a  Norman  font.  There  is 
no  dissent  in  the  parish.  Mineral  springs  exist  here,  whose 
waters,  bitter  and  cathartic,  containing  steel  mixed  with  salt, 
are  supposed  to  be  little  inferior  to  those  of  Epsom  or  Chelten- 
ham. Wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  roots,  are  the  main  produce 
of  the  soil.  The  principal  inclosure  of  the  parish  took  place 
in  1776.  Among  the  old  names  here  are  Saltway  Piece  and 
Puck  Pit  Ground.  The  London,  Worcester,  and  South  Wales 
Railway,  for  which  an  Act  was  recently  obtained,  is  intended 
to  pass  near  this  parish,  and  a  station  will  be  erected  about  a 
mile  from  the  Hall. 


ABBOTT'S  MORTON. 


3Hnrtntt. 


^ORE-TOWN  may  have  been  a  name  chosen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spot  being  reclaimed  from  the  forest  or 
waste,  or  it  may  have  been  "  the  town  in  the  moor." 
It  was  sometime  called  Stony  Morton,  but  the  adjunct 
of  "Abbot's"  arose  from  the  church  here  having  been 
one  of  those  which  were  given  to  build  the  monastery  at 
Evesham  as  early  as  708;  and  here  the  abbots  had  one  of 
their  country  residences.  The  site  of  the  "  Court  Close," 
near  the  church,  with  traces  of  the  moat,  and  some  remains 
of  old  timber  structures  in  the  village,  are  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  silver  bells 
belonging  to  the  abbot  are  buried  in  the  above  site ;  but  this 
idea  of  hid  treasure  exists  almost  in  every  place  where  an- 
cient buildings  once  stood.  A  coin  of  Constantino  was  dug 
up  in  the  parish  a  few  years  back ;  but  Roman  coins,  you 
know,  were  used  for  centuries  after  the  departure  of  those 
invaders,  and  in  places  where  the  legions  had  never  set  foot. 
The  parish  is  situate  on  the  border  of  the  county  adjoining 
Warwickshire,  and  not  far  from  Alcester — which  was  well 
known  as  a  Roman  station.  It  contains  about  1,500  acres, 
of  which  two-thirds  are  arable  and  the  remainder  pasture. 
Surface  elevated;  soil  a  marly  clay,  producing  good  wheat, 
and  the  brook  Piddle  runs  through  it.  In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth there  were  twenty-one  families  here,  but  the  population 
is  not  yet  doubled,  being  about  190,  and  there  is  church  ac- 
commodation for  176,  the  greater  part  free.  Value  of  living, 
£200 ;  rector,  Rev.  T.  Walker ;  patron,  G.  J.  A.  Walker,  Esq. 
Tithes  commuted  for  land  in  1802;  the  glebe  comprises  167 
acres,  with  a  house.  The  church,  which  is  chiefly  of  the 
Decorated  style,  having  a  north  chapel  and  western  tower 
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embattled,  contains  some  stained  glass  of  the  date  of  1590, 
representing  the  history  of  David  and  the  giant.  The  build- 
ing has  been  well  restored.  It  has  been  already  said  that 
the  church  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Evesham.  It  was 
one  of  those  churches  and  chapels  of  the  town  and  vale  of 
Evesham  which  formed  the  subject  of  great  litigation  be- 
tween the  abbot  of  that  house  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
which  ended  in  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  being  ousted  from 
them  all  except  from  Abbot's  Morton.  These  said  abbots 
were  very  haughty ;  some  of  them  were  more  than  a  match 
in  legal  knowledge  for  the  bishop  and  prior  of  Worcester 
combined,  and  moreover  it  is  said  that  the  subjection  of 
Evesham  monastery  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  was  unright- 
eously imposed  by  the  nineteenth  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
therefore  the  monks  ultimately  obtained  their  ancient  privilege 
of  being  answerable  to  his  Holiness  alone.  At  the  Dissolution 
Abbot's  Morton  fell  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  and  at  length  was 
divided  into  various  hands  by  purchase  and  otherwise.  Mr. 
Perks  and  Mr.  Cowley  are  the  lords  of  the  manor ;  and  be- 
sides them  the  principal  landowners  are  the  Rev.  G.  Williams, 
Rev.  T.  Walker  (glebe),  Mrs.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Partington. 
The  population  have  no  other  but  rural  pursuits,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  parish  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  clover, 
mangolds,  turnips,  &c.,  very  little  pasture.  A  national  school- 
room was  built  in  1844  by  subscription,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  rector,  who  presented  the  site. 

The  "factotum"  of  this  parish  died  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1861,  namely,  Richard  Garfield,  aged  61.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  parish  and  chiefly  self-taught;  he  could  perform  ex- 
cellent work  as  blacksmith,  carpenter,  joiner,  cooper,  stone- 
mason, bricklayer,  painter,  whitewasher,  or  paper-hanger.  He 
could  dig  out  the  foundation  of  a  house,  perform  all  the  stone- 
mason's and  bricklayer's  work,  make  all  the  doors  and  window 
frames,  put  on  the  roof,  lay  the  floors,  whether  of  brick,  boards, 
or  stone,  put  on  all  locks,  do  the  blacksmith's  work  for  every 
part  of  the  house,  paint  and  paper  it,  and  make  it  fit  for  the 
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residence  of  a  genteel  family.  I  believe  he  never  attempted 
to  translate  Homer  or  explain  the  differential  calculus,  but 
the  villagers  thought  he  could  do  everything  else.  He  was 
sober,  honest,  and  industrious,  and  was  greatly  respected. 


the  western  border  of  the  county,  adjoining  Here- 
fordshire, Actoii  projects  like  a  promontory ;  and 
from  the  beautiful  elevations  for  which  this  district  is 
distinguished  the  views  are  delightful,  particularly  where  the 
Silurian  ridges  stretch  northward  from  the  Malvern  chain, 
and  occasionally  broken,  still  in  connexion  with  the  Suckley 
hills,  carry  the  admiring  eye  forward  to  Knightsford  and 
Ankerdine.  Here  are  old-fashioned  timbered  farm-houses, 
upland  pastures,  lonely  cottages,  and  shadowy  lanes.  The 
population,  which  is  entirely  agricultural,  has  long  been  on 
the  decrease;  in  1841  the  number  was  217;  in  1851,  206; 
in  1861,  205.  This  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  distance  from 
any  railway,  and  to  the  practice  of  throwing  small  farms 
into  larger.  There  were  twenty-two  families  or  about  1 10  indi- 
viduals here  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  a  remarkable 
increase  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there 
were  said  to  be  forty-four  families  in  the  parish,  being  more 
than  at  the  present  time.  Acreage,  1529  ;  heavy  land,  some 
strong  clay,  the  rest  sandy;  hops  much  cultivated,  with 
wheat,  beans,  and  roots. 

Acton  belonged  to  the  church  of  Worcester  from  the 
earliest  times ;  then  it  went  to  Urso,  "  the  great  bear/'  the 
first  of  the  Norman  chieftains,  who  ruled  over  Worcestershire 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  next  it  fell  to  the  Beauchamps,  from  whom 
it  derives  the  larger  half  of  its  name  ;  then  to  the  Lygons,  who 
married  into  the  Beauchamp  family;  next  to  the  Berkleys. 
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James  Sparrow,  Esq.,  of  Wolverhampton,  is  now  lord  of  the 
manor  and  principal  landowner.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
ancient  names  attached  to  places  in  the  parish,  such  as  Yag- 
tree,  Goddis  Pit,  Camp  Coppice,  the  Yeld,  the  Croat,  Ballets, 
Winthill,  Pippin  Hill,  Puckhills,  Orles,  &c.  The  name  Acton 
originally  signified  "The  Oak  Town."  In  Heming's  "Car- 
tulary," Hawkeridge,  Scot's  Path,  Salter's  Way,  and  Elfstan's 
Grove,  are  stated  to  have  be,en  the  boundaries  of  Acton  in 
the  Saxon  days. 

At  Redmarley  Farm  in  this  parish  is  an  ancient  farm-house, 
in  the  garden  of  which  is  a  curious  periodical  spring,  called 
"the  roaring  water,"  from  the  noise  it  makes  when,  at 
certain  intervals,  it  bursts  forth  from  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  cavity  from  which  it  bursts  is  called  "  Hunger  Hole." 
Another  curiosity  formerly  existed  at  Redmarley  Farm,  being 
no  less  than  a  "  holy  thorn,"  a  scion  from  that  at  Glastonbury, 
which  had  the  miraculous  property  of  putting  forth  flowers 
at  midnight  of  Christmas  Eve.  When  the  "old  style"  was 
changed  to  the  new,  the  Redmarley  thorn,  like  that  of  Glas- 
tonbury, declined  to  recognize  the  change,  and  it  was  for  so 
many  years  an  attraction  to  sight-seers  that  at  length  the 
farmer  destroyed  it.  But  it  was  an  evil  hour  for  him,  for 
soon  afterwards  he  broke  his  leg  and  his  arm,  and  the  pre- 
mises were  burnt  down.  A  similar  thorn,  I  believe,  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  hedge  of  a  garden  at  Cherry  Green,  Alfrick. 
Gardeners  are  now  aware  that  late  flowering  varieties  of 
trees  may  be  produced  whose  peculiarity  can  be  propagated 
by  grafting;  and  doubtless  some  ingenious  monk  had  found 
this  out  in  the  case  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  said  to  have 
sprung  from  St.  Joseph's  staff. 

Two  centuries  ago,  when  returns  of  church  livings  were 
made  to  Cromwell,  the  following  was  the  report  (abridged) 
for  Acton  Beauchamp  :  — "  Rectory,  endowed  with  all  tithes, 
and  hath  glebe.  No  chapels  annexed ;  nor  any  payments  but 
the  tenths,  being  8s.  a  year.  W.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  patron  ;  Mr. 
George  Fyncher  preaching  minister,  who  received  the  profits 
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and  dues  of  tithes,  and  was  also  rector  of  Thornbury,  Here- 
fordshire, of  which  place,  as  also  of  Stanford  (a  chapel 
belonging  to  Bromyard),  he  likewise  received  the  profits  and 
tithes.  One  Mr.  Richard  Todd,  a  young  man,  was  employed 
by  the  rector  to  preach  at  each  of  those  places,  but  what 
salary  the  poor  hard-worked  curate  obtained  from  the  wealthy 
pluralist  the  deponents  knew  not ;  *  but  betweene  them  both 
wee  at  Acton  Beachamp  aforesayd  have  preachinge  some 
tymes  in  the  morninge  onely,  and  nothinge  at  all  in  the 
eveninge,  and  some  tymes  noe  exercise  in  the  morning  nor 
eveninge  of  the  Lord's  daye  or  dayes  of  humiliation,  but  are 
forced  to  goe  to  other  places.'  Profits  and  tithes  of  Acton 
Beauchamp  worth  £37,  but  the  house  greatly  decayed.  Glebe, 
£1 3.  '  We  humbly  desier  that  wee  may  not  bee  constrayned 
to  goe  to  any  other  parish  or  chappell  for  the  causes  aforesaid, 
and  in  regard  it  hath  cure  of  sowles,  and  wee  are  at  least 
fower  and  ffortie  familyes,  poore,  aged,  and  weake  people,  and 
the  soyle  very  hilley  and  durtye  in  the  wynter  tyme,  and  the 
outside  of  Worcester  Shire  and  dioces,  and  remote  from 
Thornebury  aforesayed,  which  is  in  the  county  and  dioces 
of  Hereford,  or  any  other  church  in  the  county  or  dioces  of 
Worcester.  Suckley  is  the  nearest,  which  is  two  miles  distant 
at  least  from  church  to  church  in  our  estimations." 

The  value  of  the  living  is  now  returned  at  £320 ;  tithes 
commuted  for  £270 ;  rector,  Rev.  J.  P.  Power ;  patron,  Rev. 
R.  Cowpland.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  a  small 
plain  structure,  with  some  late  Norman  work,  and  a  very  low 
tower;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1816.  Near  the  west  end  of  the 
church  is  a  magnificent  yew,  riven  in  two,  but  still  green 
and  vigorous,  after  an  existence  of  perhaps  900  years!  It 
measures  twenty-two  feet  round,  and  can  scarcely  be  matched 
in  the  county. 

In  the  quarries  in  this  parish  geologists  will  find  numerous 
remains  of  fishes ;  and  at  Pippin's  Hill  is  a  good  exposure  of 
cornstone  interstratified  with  old  red  sandstone.  Some  min- 
eral springs  are  said  to  exist  in  the  parish.  In  a  sequestered 
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dingle,  called  Jumper's  Hole,  near  here,  are  marks  in  a  slab  of 
sandstone,  to  which  is  attached  the  legend  of  St.  Catharine's 
mare  and  colt.  A  person,  said  to  be  a  girl  with  a  pair  of 
pattens  on,  having  stolen  the  said  mare  and  colt,  and  led  them 
down  several  brooks  to  avoid  detection,  the  saint,  upon  being 
informed  of  her  loss,  prayed  that  wherever  the  animals  and 
thief  trod,  the  marks  of  their  feet  might  be  left ;  and  that  in 
answer  to  this  prayer  the  prints  of  the  animals'  feet,  and  also 
of  the  patten  rings,  were  deeply  indented,  not  only  in  the 
earth,  but  also  in  the  stones  wherever  they  trod,  and  thereby 
they  were  traced  to  and  found  at  Ledbury.  Unfeeling  geolo- 
gists explain  these  marks,  which  appear  in  the  brooks  here- 
about, by  saying  that  nodular  concretions  had  been  washed  out 
of  the  stone. 


'HERWISE  Aldermaston,  is  a  parish  almost  sur- 
rounded by  Warwickshire,  in  the  Shipston  district, 
and  midway  between  Shipston  and  Stratford.  It 
belonged  to  Pershore  Abbey  until  after  the  Dissolution,  when 
Henry  VIII  gave  it  to  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  and  next  it 
fell  by  marriage  to  one  Mr.  Parthrick.  Temp.  Elizabethse  it 
had  twenty-three  families,  and  there  is  now  a  population  of 
520,  with  an  acreage  of  3,168.  It  is  a  discharged  vicarage  in 
the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  the  great  tithes  have  been 
commuted  for  £188.  4s.,  and  those  of  the  incumbent  for 
£160. 19s.;  the  glebe  comprises  twenty  acres  in  the  parish  and 
three  and  a  half  in  Benge worth ;  vicar,  Rev.  C.  M.  Tompson ; 
value  of  living  returned  at  £156.  The  greater  part  of  the 
property  in  the  parish  belongs  to  J.  R.  West,  Esq.,  of  Alscot 
Park,  who  has  lately  much  improved  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  parish  by  building  some  ornamental 
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and  convenient  cottages  for  their  accommodation,  which  he  lets 
to  them  with  large  gardens  at  a  nominal  rent.  Some  of  the 
land  in  the  parish  is  very  poor,  and  the  crops  (principally 
wheat  and  beans)  very  much  damaged  by  the  game,  which 
abound  on  Mr.  West's  estates,  he  being  a  strict  preserver  of 
game.  The  West  Junction  Railway,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, runs  through  the  parish,  and  will,  when  completed, 
be  a  source  of  great  convenience  to  the  farmers  and  others 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  a  cruciform 
structure,  restored  about  the  year  1660.  It  has  a  tower, 
clock,  and  five  bells.  There  are  twenty-eight  pews,  fifteen  of 
which  are  free  sittings,  and  are  generally  well  filled.  Among 
the  curious  old  names  in  the  parish  are  Upthrop,  Wolland, 
Great  and  Little  Pike,  Hoberton,  and  Wellod  Leys. 


JEAR  Redditch,  and  accessible  by  rail  from  the  Barnt 
Green  Station,  on  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol  line, 
is  this  ancient  village,  once  a  town  of  some  import- 
ance. The  names  of  several  old  streets,  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, still  remain  to  attest  the  former  extent  of  the  town. 
The  borough  was  governed  by  a  bailiff.  It  had  a  fair,  a 
market,  ox  roasting  statute,  and  so  forth.  The  fair  is  now 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May.  The  Bishops  of  Wor- 
cester were  the  "  lords  "  here,  and  had  a  manor-house,  where 
Bishop  De  Blois  died  in  1236,  Bishop  Gifford  spent  most  of 
his  time,  and  Bishop  Brian  died  here  of  the  plague  in  1361, 
and  Latimer,  the  martyr,  sometime  resided  here  and  repaired 
the  house.  The  ruins  of  the  building  were  destroyed  more 
than  a  century  ago.'  Another  fact  attesting  the  importance 
of  the  place  was,  that  the  rector  had  a  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
not  being  subject  to  the  Archdeacon's  visitation,  and  was, 
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apparently,  a  Bishop  over  his  own  parish,  except  so  far  as 
granting  marriage  licenses.  These  "peculiars,"  however,  were 
very  properly  extinguished  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament. 

Stiff  loam,  with  a  substratum  of  marl,  constitutes  the  soil 
of  this  neighbourhood.  Formerly  there  was  a  great  mass  of 
forest  hereabout,  traversed  by  the  Roman  Icknyng  or  Icknield 
Street,  and  the  woods  supplied  a  portion  of  Droitwich  salt 
works  in  fuel,  in  return  for  which  the  Bishop  received  the 
produce  of  eight  salt-pans  yearly.  This  was  the  practice  in 
many  other  parishes  of  the  county.  The  Birmingham  and 
Worcester  canal  and  river  Arrow,  on  its  way  from  the  Lickey 
to  the  Avon,  pass  through  the  parish,  which  is  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  including  the  hamlets  (or  "  yields,"  as  they 
are  here  called)  of  Rowney  Green,  Farhill,  Hopwood,  Lea 
End,  &c. 

At  the  Reformation  there  were  400  houseling  people  here 
(i.  e.,  people  of  an  age  to  take  the  sacrament) ;  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  there  were  102  families;  and  in  1861  the  population 
was  1,581.  "  Acreage,  6,747.  The  produce  of  the  soil  is  varied. 
Flax  was  grown  here  in  1782  by  James  Heynes,  and  under 
certain  statutes  of  George  III  he  obtained  bounties  for  the 
same,  but  no  enactments  seem  ever  to  have  made  this  a 
favourite  crop.  The  chief  things  cultivated  here  now  are 
nails,  needles,  and  fish-hooks.  The  principal  landowners  are 
Lady  Windsor,  Mr.  H.  Dugdale,  of  Bordesley  Park,  Mr. 
John  Boulton,  and  Mr.  H.  Luckcock. 

Some  of  the  rectors  of  Alvechurch  have  been  notable  in 
their  time.  There  was  Dr.  Hickes,  author  of  "Thesaurus," 
in  the  time  of  James  II ;  there  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hollington, 
who  in  1641  was  reported  as  a  frequenter  of  alehouses  by 
day  and  night,  "enforcing  others  to  the  drinking  of  whole 
cuppes,"  and  "greatly  defamed  of  incontinensie  with  his 
neighbours'  wives,  as  bad  as  Bankes,  his  predecessor,  who 
to  prevent  punishment  for  his  unchast  and  incestuous  living 
run  away."  This  Hollington  was  accused  of  associating 
with  a  "dangerous  armed  Papist,"  of  being  "a  curser  and 
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swearer,  a  nefarious  pintious  Iyer,  and  a  contentious  person," 
and  "  hath  never  been  heard  to  put  up  one  prayer  either  for 
the  Parliament  or  for  distressed  Protestants  in  the  kingdom 
of  Irelande  except  on  particular  times,  and  then  it  was  with 
the  limitation  '  if  soe  be  that  they  be  of  the  same  religion  as 
wee  'are  on.' "  Of  course  Mr.  Hollington  had  speedy  notice 
to  quit  from  Cromwell's  *'  triers,"  and  Master  Richard  Moore 
was  introduced  into  Alvechurch  pulpit  in  his  stead.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  A  Pearl  in  an  Oyster  Shell."  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  ousted,  and  afterwards  preached  privately  at 
Wetherock  Hill,  while  his  predecessor  Hollington  was  rein- 
stated. Wm.  Worth,  Prebendary  of  Worcester  and  Arch- 
deacon, 1713,  was  also  rector  of  Alvechurch.  He  was  a 
collector  of  historical  and  antiquarian  materials,  of  which 
Nash  availed  himself. 

The  church,  before  its  restoration  in  1861,  contained  inter- 
esting remains  of  the  Norman  and  every  subsequent  style, 
confusedly  jumbled  with  horrid  barbarities;  but  very  little 
of  either  now  remains,  as  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  architect,  has 
rebuilt  nearly  the  whole,  except  the  tower.  The  church 
was  reconsecrated  on  the  17th  of  May,  1861.  The  sum  of 
£3,000  had  been  raised  for  its  restoration,  of  which  the 
Baroness  Windsor  gave  £500,  and  the  rector  (Archdeacon 
Sandford)  and  his  friends  nearly  £600.  A  portion  of  the 
ancient  rood-screen,  an  Early  English  doorway,  and  other 
relics,  remain.  The  internal  proportions  of  the  church  are 
fine,  but  the  tower  is  so  stunted  by  the  elevation  of  the  nave 
roof  as  to  require  raising  another  stage.  The  monuments, 
brasses,  and  other  remains  in  the  church,  are  well  worth 
careful  inspection,  as  also  are  the  parish  registers.  There 
was  an  endowed  chantry  to  the  Virgin  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  church  has  765  sittings,  all  free. 

Joseph  Smith,  of  Edgbaston,  founded  the  Alvechurch  bells, 
on  the  third  of  which  is  the  following  couplet: 

"  If  you  w'd  know  when  we  was  run, 
It  was  March  the  twenty-second,  1701." 
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The  Baptists  had  a  footing  here  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  in  1659,  John  Giles,  "for  asking  a  priest  at  Alvechurch 
to  prove  infant  baptism,  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  seven 
hours."  There  is  now  a  small  Baptist  Chapel  here,  and 
a  Methodist  Chapel  at  Rowney  Green.  The  revived  zeal  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  has  been  recently  displayed  in 
the  erection  of  chapels  of  ease,  or  mission  chapels,  at  Rowney 
Green  and  Hop  wood,  both  of  which  are  well  attended,  so 
that  there  are  now  four  services  in  the  parish  every  Sunday 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  new 
National  School  and  master's  house  have  likewise  been  built 
at  great  cost  during  the  present  incumbency.  The  advent 
of  the  railway  and  the  erection  of  several  new  houses  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  parish.  A  Free 
Grammar  School,  of  an  ancient  foundation,  exists  here,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  Partridge  is  master;  and  one  Nicholas 
Lewkner  founded  here,  in  1580,  a  hospital  for  twelve  poor 
persons.  There  are  now  seven  men  and  two  women  in  these 
alms-houses,  but  the  payment  is  inadequate,  being  only  Is.  6d. 
a  week  per  head. 

The  following  old  names  of  places  occur  in  this  parish: 
Tmpey,  Icknield  Street,  Will  Fields,  Cob's  Meadow,  Pennils, 
Bottle  Field,  Long  Cross  Himpey,  Robin's  Hill,  Long 
Himpey  Street,  &c. 

The  living  is  valued  at  £1,000  ;  rector,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Sandford.  It  is  in  the  Bishop's  gift,  but  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  now  hold  all  the  Bishop's  estate  here. 
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lings. 


!|LOSE  to  the  very  modern  town  of  Stourport  the 
church  and  village  of  Areley  look  down  from  an 
eminence  over  the  Severn  and  a  lovely  and  exten- 
sive landscape.  The  parish  is  truly  a  fortunate  one:  it  has 
excellent  communications  by  river  and  rail ;  is  near  to  a  town 
where  the  necessaries,  if  not  the  superfluities,  of  life  may  be 
got ;  is  situate  amid  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  in  the 
county,  and  possesses  an  estate  which  was  left  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  parish 
church  in  repair,  from  which  circumstance  church-rates  are 
unknown  here.  In  fact,  when  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester 
admitted  the  present  incumbent  to  the  rectory,  he  said,  "I 
have  instituted  you  to  one  of  the  nicest  livings  in  my  diocese." 
The  addition  of  "Kings"  or  "Regis"  to  the  name  of  the 
parish  is  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  a  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  Royal  privy  purse  having  been  at  one  time 
raised  by  direct  taxation  on  its  inhabitants.  This  Areley  is 
not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  being  at  that  time  perhaps 
included  in  Hartley.  The  Mucklows  first,  and  then  the 
Zacharys,  were  lords  of  the  manor  for  some  centuries. 
Wm.  Mucklow  in  the  civil  wars  compounded  for  his  estate 
to  the  Parliament  in  the  sum  of  £360,  and  Thos.  Mucklow  for 
j£45.  Daniel  Zachary,  Esq.,  now  owns  the  principal  part  of 
the  parish,  and  resides  in  the  ancient  manor-house,  where 
Prince  Rupert  is  said  to  have  slept  at  one  period  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  where,  until  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the 
ancient  dais,  buttery  hatch,  and  other  antiquities,  remained. 
A  considerable  estate  here  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Walsh 
family,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  Wm.  Walsh,  who 
died  in  1702,  at  the  age  of  88,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded  on  a 
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stone  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  that  he  was  "  ruin-  / 
ated  by  three  Quackers,  three  lawers,  and  a  fanatic  to  help 
them."  How  these  combined  forces  operated  on  Mr.  Walsh 
no  record  sayeth.  Another  worthy,  who  once  resided  at  "  The 
Sturt,"  in  this  parish,  is  commemorated  in  the  churchyard 
by  a  monument  built  of  sandstone  blocks,  like  a  portion  of  a 
wall,  being  part  of  the  ancient  fence,  and  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion in  old  capitals : 

"LITHOLOGEMA  QUARE? 
REPONTIVR  SIR  HARRY." 

Which,  being  liberally  interpreted,  means — 

"Wherefore  this  heap  of  stones? 
Why,  to  cover  Sir  Harry's  bones." 

This  was  Sir  Harry  Coningsby,  of  Herefordshire,  who  is  said 
to  have  broken  his  heart  in  consequence  of  having  accidentally 
let  fall  his  only  child  and  drowned  it  in  the  moat,  whereupon 
he  retired  to  Areley  and  died  there.  A  walnut  tree  was 
planted  close  to  the  grave,  and  the  boys  of  the  parish  were  to 
have  the  walnuts  and  crack  them  on  Sir  Harry's  gravestone ; 
but  the  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  late  rector.  The  monument 
formed  the  "  pane"  or  portion  of  the  churchyard  fence,  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  Sturt  Farm  to  repair, 
the  ancient  custom  here  being  for  each  parishioner  to  keep  in 
repair  a  certain  specified  part  of  the  said  fence.  The  names 
of  Yarranton,  Bayley,  Benbow,  and  Rufford,  are  also  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  parish,  not  to  go  so  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Lazamon,  or  Layamon,  a  famous  old  historian  circa 
the  Norman  conquest,  who  was  born  here,  and  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Britons,  whom  he  traced  up  to  the 
Noachian  deluge.  "  The  Lord  be  gracious  unto  him  !  "  as 
he  himself  desireth  in  his  parchment  MS.  History,  unfortu- 
nately, contributes  another  name  from  this  parish,  which  must 
be  mentioned  here — namely,  William  Lightband,  who,  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1837,  was  executed  in  front  of  the  county 
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gaol  at  Worcester  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  Hawkins,  a  shop- 
keeper, of  Areley,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1836.  The 
wretched  criminal  was  a  carpenter,  without  education,  and 
very  sottish. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  thirty-three  families 
here;  in  1861  there  was  a  population  of  564;  acreage,  1,449; 
chief  produce,  barley,  turnips,  and  apples ;  common  enclosed 
in  1843;  no  dissenting  chapel;  church  accommodation,  237; 
value  of  living,  £410;  rector,  Rev.  J.  P.  Hastings;  patron, 
Rev.  H.  J.  Hastings. 

The  church  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  tower  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  side,  forming  the  principal  entrance.  It 
is  nearly  all  fifteenth  century  work,  except  a  Norman  door- 
way in  the  north  wall.  In  1865  it  was  repewed,  and  otherwise 
repaired,  at  a  cost  of  about  £200. 

A  fine  tenor  bell,  founded  by  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Blews  and  Son,  Birmingham,  was  added  in  1867  to  the  previous 
peal  of  five,  at  an  expense  of  about  £90.  The  peal  of  six 
musical  bells  is  now  heard  to  great  advantage  across  the 
river,  and  the  ringers  show  complete  mastery  over  their  new 
acquisition. 

There  are  some  curious  inscriptions  in  the  church,  and  a 
remarkable  old  sculptured  pillar  dial  in  the  yard,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  one  *'  Master  Fidkin,"  a  wizard,  whose 
chief  gratification  was  in  casting  "a  spell"  to  keep  persons 
wandering  round  the  village  all  night  until  sunrise,  after 
which  he  had  no  power. 

In  1633,  Joan  Millard,  a  married  woman,  performed  penance 
in  this  church  and  yard  for  "  diverse  scandalous,  opprobrious, 
and  diffamacious  wordes  against  Mistress  Eliz.  Burrastone." 

The  following  old  names  are  still  used  in  Areley:  The 
Devil's  Dib,  Dreacle  Hill,  the  Mounins,  Vineyards,  Han- 
stones,  and  Hungry  Hobourn,  antiquarian  materials  of  which 
Nash  availed  himself. 
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PARISH  on  the  east  of  Abberley.  In  Saxon  days 
Ernsi  held  it  "  and  could  go  where  he  would,"  a  con- 
dition of  things  sadly  altered  when  Ralph  de  Todeni, 
the  Norman,  took  possession,  as  he  did  also  of  Abberley,  by 
virtue  of  the  right  of  conquest.  The  latter  is  thought  to  have 
founded  the  Priory  of  Astley,  which  was  richly  endowed  with 
lands  in  this  parish.  The  priory  first  belonged  to  a  foreign 
monastery,  was  seized  into  the  king's  hands  in  1414,  given  to 
the  College  of  Westbury,  and  then  became  subordinate  to  the 
Church  of  Worcester.  Henry  VIII  bestowed  the  manor,  &c., 
on  Sir  R.  Sadler,  and  it  afterwards  was  conveyed  to  the 
Blounts,  and  then  to  the  Winfords  and  Cookes.  The  trustees 
of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  J.  Cookes  are  now  the  patrons  of  the  living, 
which  is  valued  at  £750;  population,  864;  acreage,  2,875; 
church  accommodation,  500.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Cookes,  rector. 
In  the  return  made  to  Cromwell,  the  "  Lord  Protector"  was  said 
to  be  the  patron  ;  value  £'80 ;  "  Mr.  John  Jordan  the  preaching 
minister  ;  and  the  living  not  fit  to  be  united  or  divided." 

Unfortunately  the  church  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  restorers 
in  1838,  before  the  revival  of  architectural  taste  had  been 
established.  There  is,  however,  some  good  old  Norman 
work,  and  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  a  bay  on  the  south 
exterior  of  the  nave ;  corbel  table  of  grotesque  heads,  some 
coupled  together  ;  rood  stairs  in  the  north  pier  of  chancel 
arch,  and  remains  of  rood  screen  worked  into  the  seats  ; 
chapel  north  of  chancel  containing  splendid  altar  tombs  of 
the  Blounts  three  centuries  ago,  and  there  are  memorials 
of  the  Winfords,  Sheldons,  Freemans,  Bowaters,  Cookes,  &c. 
John  Ewer,  a  former  Bishop  of  Bangor,  lies  in  the  chancel, 
and  there  are  many  quaint  inscriptions. 
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From  the  churchyard  may  be  seen  the  charming  site  of 
Glasshampton,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cookes  family, 
but  which  mansion  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Rev. 
D.  J.  J.  Cookes,  on  coming  into  possession  of  the  property, 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  family  mansion.  When 
the  work  was  nearly  completed1  a  dinner  was  given  to  the 
workmen,  when  a  drunken  fellow  let  fall  the  contents,  of  his 
pipe  in  some  shavings,  and  the  place  was  soon  in  a  blaze. 
An  organ,  built  by  Green,  the  favourite  artist  of  George  III, 
was  preserved,  and  was  afterwards  sold  to  St.  Nicholas' 
parish,  Worcester.  Disastrous  as  was  this  fire,  it  neverthe- 
less was  an  auspicious  event  for  genius  and  literature,  as  it 
brought  into  notice  that  remarkable  man,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee, 
late  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  At 
the  time  of  the  fire  he  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  in  the 
mansion !  The  loss  of  his  chest  of  tools  in  the  fire  compelled 
him  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  for  the  purchase  of  another  set, 
and  this  circumstance  led  to  such  a  development  of  his 
character  and  attainments  as  terminated  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Archdeacon  Corbett,  and  to  his  matriculation 
and  career  at  Cambridge. 

Astley  is  also  famous  for  other  great  men.  Here  first 
saw  the  light  Andrew  Yarranton,  who  in  his  day  undertook 
far  more  than  our  own  Lord  John  Russell  has  ever  done. 
His  projects  for  the  improvement  of  Great  Britain  and 
restoring  the  balance  of  Europe,  for  rectifying  the  legal  and 
priestly  professions,  for  outdoing  the  Dutch  without  fighting, 
paying  debts  without  money,  for  preventing  suits  at  law, 
rendering  our  rivers  navigable,  and  putting  all  the  poor  to 
work,  were  probably  unique.  This  man  was  originally  a 
linendraper !  Some  of  the  Winford  family  were  also  dis- 
tinguished, among  whom  was  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Winford,  a 
celebrated  Royalist,  temp.  Charles  I,  who  compounded  for  his 
estate  to  the  Roundheads  for  £703.  13s.;  and  his  descendant, 
the  Hon.  Sir  T.  C.  Winford,  who  represented  the  county  in 
two  sessions  of  Parliament  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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Among  the  lions  of  Astley  are  the  Prior's  Well,  the  only 
remaining  relic  of  the  Priory  before  mentioned,  and  the 
hermitages  by  Severn-side.  It  is  well  known  that  Wor- 
cestershire possesses  many  specimens  of  these  retreats — 
holes  in  the  rocky  banks  of  our  famous  river — where  re- 
ligious recluses  whiled  away  their  time  in  physical  if  not 
spiritual  misery ;  but  this  specimen  at  Astley  is  the  most 
interesting  we  have,  the  excavations  being  extensive,  inclu- 
ding a  chapel,  refectory,  dormitories,  arched  ways,  &c.  From 
this  spot  the  hermits  uttered  benedictions  on  the  traffickers 
up  and  down  the  Severn,  and  obtained  their  "  coppers "  in 
return.  The  place,  though  partly  in  flood's  way  and  most 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  was  recently  occupied  by  poor 
folk,  and  one  portion  was  once  an  ale-house  and  another  a 
school !  At  the  Dissolution,  Bishop  Latimer,  in  a  letter  from 
Hartlebury  to  Lord  Cromwell,  alludes  to  this  place  as  a  pest 
to  the  neighbourhood.  "  Hereby  (says  he)  is  an  hermitage 
in  a  rock  by  Severn,  able  to  lodge  500  men,  and  as  ready 
for  thieves  and  traitors  as  true  men.  I  would  not  have 
hermits  masters  of  such  dens,  but  rather  that  some  faithful 
man  had  it."  Here  is  the  Redstone  ford  or  ferry,  once  the 
high  road  from  North  Wales  to  London,  the  mails  being 
conveyed  across  the  river  through  Hartlebury  as  late  as  the 
building  of  Stourport  bridge,  about  1774 ;  and  no  doubt  the 
body  of  Prince  Arthur,  when  brought  from  Ludlow  for 
interment  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  was  taken  across  this 
ford. 

An  ancient  British  celt  was  found  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock 
by  the  Severn,  in  this  parish,  in  1843.  There  are  also  peculiar 
names  in  this  locality,  as  Sitch  Meadow,  Peril  Cop,  Hell 
Hole,  The  Burf,  Deep  Den,  The  Yield,  &c.  Near  the  church 
tradition  points  out  a  site  where  vines  were  anciently  culti- 
vated ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  church  the  road  leading  down 
the  hill  to  a  picturesque  corn-mill  has  always  been  called 
"The  Tout,"  or  "Toot,"  very  frequently  applied  to  emi- 
nences of  this  kind.  On  the  breast  of  this  hill  is  a  mass  of 
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very  hard  conglomerate,  through  which  the  road  is  cut,  and 
which  merits  the  attention  of  the  geologist.  Astley  Enclosure 
Bill  was  passed  in  the  present  century.  There  is  a  free 
school  in  this  parish,  founded  by  Mrs.  Mercy  Pope  in  1717. 
The  principal  landowners  are  the  trustees  of  the  late  Rev. 
D.  J.  J.  Cookes  ;  Mrs.  Cookes,  Woodhampton  House ;  T.  S. 
Lea,  Astley  Hall;  H.  Crane,  Oakhampton;  J.  Lowe,  Syntley; 
and  Mrs.  Pearman,  Church. 


Mntr, 


(AST-TOWN,  or  the  town  lying  east  (five  miles)  from 
Worcester  Church,  to  which  —  or  rather  to  the 
bishops  —  it  originally  belonged,  but  was  subse- 
quently given  to  the  nuns  of  Worcester,  who  were  called 
"  White  Ladies  "  from  the  habit  they  wore.  After  the  Dis- 
solution it  fell  into  various  private  hands,  till  it  came  to  the 
Berkeleys.  There  are  two  manors,  and  the  lords  are  the 
Bishop  and  Squire  Berkeley.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth there  were  twenty-one  families  here,  but  there  was  in 
1861  a  population  of  353  individuals  —  a  threefold  increase; 
acreage,  1,210.  Crops  —  wheat,  barley,  beans,  turnips,  man- 
golds, apples,  and  pears  ;  also  old  pasture  ;  no  oats.  Vicar, 
Rev.  H.  M.  Sherwood;  patron  of  the  living,  R.  Berkeley, 
Esq.;  value,  £215;  church  accommodation,  157. 

The  church  is  chiefly  Norman,  and  has  some  points  inter- 
esting to  the  ecclesiologist.  It  was  in  a  shocking  state  till,  in 
1860-1,  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  Diocesan 
Society's  architect,  who  cleared  away  the  objectionable 
features,  and  substituted  open  seats,  whereby,  as  also  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  north  aisle,  seventy-six  additional  sittings 
were  obtained;  a  new  porch  was  added  in  1864,  at  the  sole 
charge  of  the  vicar  and  in  memory  of  his  late  wife. 
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The  family  of  Symonds  was  of  some  antiquity  in  this 
parish.  Cromwell  had  his  head-quarters  at  Mr.  Justice 
Symonds's  house  here  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  "  Symonds  of  Aston "  was  one  of  the  gentry 
invited  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  audit  in  1662.  A  de- 
scendant of  this  Symonds  was  one  of  a  gang  of  desperate 
villains  who  in  November,  1707,  murdered  Mrs.  Palmer  and 
her  maid-servant,  of  Upton  Snodsbury,  for  which  they  were 
hung  in  chains.  Palmer,  one  of  the  murderers,  was  an  only 
son  to  the  murdered  lady.  By  this  occurrence  a  lease  of  a 
portion  of  the  tithes  of  Sheriff's  Lench  and  an  estate  at 
White  Ladies'  Aston  were  forfeited  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  who, 
unwilling  to  receive  this  "  price  of  blood,"  founded  therewith 
a  school  at  Worcester  (still  in  existence)  and  other  chari- 
ties. It  is  said  that  a  Robert  Brown  was  the  incumbent  of 
White  Ladies'  Aston  towards  the  close  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
and  was  ejected  on  account  of  his  being  a  Nonconformist  and 
a  fifth  monarchy  man.  He  wrote  against  the  parish  priest, 
and  Dr.  Stillingfleet  remarked  of  his  "Jerubbaal"  that  it 
contained  the  substance  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  old 
Brownists.  He  died  in  1688  from  excessive  preaching. 

White  Ladies'  Aston  contributed  two  capons  and  four  hares 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  "  purveyance  "  of  poultry  in  1597.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  our  sovereigns,  in  peregrinating  the  coun- 
try, gathered  from  their  loving  subjects  their  payments  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  money. 


BETWEEN    Bromsgrove    and  Stourbridge    you  pass 
through  a    parish  famous    for  its   bells:    there    is 
Bell  Hall,  or  Bryan's  Bell,   Moorhall  Bell,  Belsey 
Field,  the  Bell  Inn,  Bell  End,  and  "The  Belles  of  Bellbrough- 
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ton"  have  long  been  a  standing  toast.  For  ages  the  parish 
has  been  likewise  noted  for  shoemakers,  masons,  and  excellent 
bricks,  to  which  have  been  more  recently  added  scythes,  hay 
knives,  reaping  hooks,  spades,  shovels,  horse-nails,  and  hoes 
for  the  American  trade.  Messrs.  Waldron  and  Sons  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Nash  are  the  principal  manufacturers.  A  peep  over  the 
fields  shows  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  swedes,  mangolds, 
and  common  turnips.  There  are  few  parishes  where  the  land 
is  better  managed.  Not  much  fruit  is  grown,  but  that  little 
is  of  superior  quality.  Earl  Dudley  is  lord  of  the  manor; 
and  Charles  Noel,  Esq.,  of  Bell  Hall,  the  principal  land- 
owner. 

In  Saxon  days  this  parish  had  two  divisions — Bellem  and 
Brotune.  Thevenot,  a  thane,  held  the  former,  and  the  famous 
Lady  Godiva  the  latter;  but  at  the  Conquest,  Wm.  Fitz- 
Anculf  and  Urso  relieved  the  old  proprietors  of  their  respon- 
sibilities and  their  broad  acres,  and  the  subsequent  possessors 
were  Somery,  Chandos,  Shrewsbury,  Sir  R.  Greves,  John 
Ward  (grandson  to  a  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward),  Perrott, 
Noel,  Pakington,  Barneby,  Talbot,  and  Tristram.  Lady 
Godiva,  it  seems,  whose  husband  had  been  a  spoliator  of 
the  possessions  of  Worcester  Priory,  restored  to  the  monks, 
among  other  manors,  those  of  Bellbroughton  and  Fairfield, 
together  with  three  cloaks  or  palls,  two  cauldrons,  two 
coverings  for  benches,  two  candlesticks,  and  a  library,  on 
condition  that  she  held  the  said  lands  for  life,  and  on  making 
a  small  annual  payment.  Then  came  the  Norman  chieftains, 
and  did  as  they  liked  with  thanes  and  their  ladies,  bishops, 
priors,  and  monks.  Feckenham  great  forest  extended  here, 
and  supplied  the  Droitwich  salt-works  with  fuel  before  the  in- 
troduction of  coal,  for  which  wood  100  mitts  of  salt  were 
returned.  There  were  five  manors  in  the  parish.  Bell  End 
is  a  hamlet,  as  also,  is  Farfield  or  Fairfield,  where  a  chapel- of- 
ease  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,600.  Bell  Hall,  the 
modern  mansion  of  C.  Noel,  Esq.,  has  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  chapel  attached ;  and  at  Fairfield  Court,  the  moat  of 
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which  encloses  one  acre  of  ground,  tradition  says  that  a  chapel 
also  existed.  Morehall  Belne,  another  ancient  seat  in  this 
parish,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Tristrams,  now  belongs  -to 
Miss  Durant,  of  Clent.  For  that  manor,  suit  and  service 
were  formerly  done  to  the  Crown  under  a  tree  at  Churchill, 
but  the  court  leet  is  now  held  at  Bellbroughton.  Broomhill 
is  a  manor,  having  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  there  is  a  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Chapel  at  Wildmoor  and  one  at  Bellbroughton. 
Dissent  therefore  is  flourishing  in  the  parish — a  fact  which 
would  not  have  existed  had  the  church  done  its  duty.  The 
living  is  worth  £1,050  after  all  deductions,  and  yet  it  is  not 
long  ago  that  the  chapel-of-ease  at  Fairfield  was  consecrated, 
after  remaining  seven  years  from  the  time  of  its  erection 
without  any  adequate  provision. 

There  were  sixty-eight  families  in  Bellbroughton  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth ;  now  there  is  a  population  of  2,000  ;  acreage, 
4,600 ;  church  accommodation,  with  Fairfield  chapel,  670 ; 
free  sittings,  270 ;  rector,  Rev.  H.  A.  Woodgate ;  patrons, 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

A  fine  old  church  that  of  Bellbroughton  might  be  made 
if  the  parishioners  would  only  insert  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  The  chancel  was  restored  some  years  ago  by  the 
rector,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture. A  few  months  ago  a  vestry  voted  the  building  perfectly 
safe,  and  were  content  with  cleaning,  colouring,  and  painting ; 
but  surely  this  bedaubing  will  not  be  permitted  much  longer 
to  substitute  that  good  work  of  restoration  which  has  already 
been  begun  in  the  chancel.  The  stairs  leading  to  the  rood- 
loft,  a  hagioscope,  an  ancient  wooden  credence  table,  and 
other  relics,  may  be  seen  here.  The  church  was  mainly 
built  during  the  best  period  of  the  Pointed  styles,  though 
there  are  remains  of  older  work.  There  is  a  musical  peal 
of  six  bells;  and  in  the  churchyard  the  remains  of  a  cross 
with  sculptured  capital,  and  on  a  gravestone  some  curious 
lines  to  a  jolly  landlord  of  the  Bell  Inn,  who  died  just  a 
century  ago.  The  late  parish  clerk,  Mr.  D.  Osborne  (now 
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residing  at  Erdington,  near  Birmingham),  is  lineally  de- 
cended  from  William  Fitz-Osborne,  who  about  seven  centuries 
ago  deprived  Ralph  Fitz-Herbert  of  the  manor  of  Bellem. 
The  Osbornes  have  pursued  the  craft  of  tailoring  for  many 
centuries.  There  are  two  nephews  of  the  old  clerk  now 
living  at  Oldswinford. 

Among  the  old  names  of  places  here  are  Ran  Dan  Woods, 
Burnt  Lights,  Little  and  Great  Chenil,  Dane  Field,  Hanging 
Hill,  Tom  Hills,  Bonfire  Hill,  Wall  Hill  Strip,  and  Cakebold. 
In  1833  a  Roman  jar,  containing  about  100  coins  of  the 
early  emperors,  was  found  upon  the  Fern  estate.  There 
is  a  free  school  here,  very  ably  conducted  by  a  certificated 
master,  Mr.  John  Nicholls.  A  new  school-house  is  badly 
wanted. 

I  have  no  other  "mein."  of  Bellbroughton  except  this: 
that  in  March,  1806,  it  contributed  two  candidates  for  the 
gibbet  at  Red  Hill,  near  Worcester,  in  the  persons  of  John 
Davenport  and  William  Lashford,  hung  for  a  burglary  at 
Bellbroughton. 


}ALF-AN-HOUR'S  walk  from  Redditch  brings  one  to 
Beoley,  on  a  charmingly  wooded  elevation,  crossed  by 
the  old  Roman  road  on  its  way  to  Birmingham,  and 
near  to  the  historically  interesting  Bordesley  Park.  Beoley 
and  Yardley  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Pershore, 
but  the  bishop  seems  to  have  had  some  interest  in  it,  for  by 
an  agreement  between  him  and  Robert  Fitzrafe,  who  was 
lord  of  Beoley  manor  temp.  Henry  III,  the  bishop  agreed 
not  to  catch  hares  in  Beoley  without  the  said  Robert's  leave, 
while  Robert  promised  to  be  equally  careful  and  courteous 
with  regard  to  the  bishop's  possessions  in  Alvechurch.  The 
manors  of  Beoley  and  Yardley  afterwards  fell  to  Wm.  de 
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Beauchamp,  first  Earl  of  Warwick ;  then  by  marriage  to 
Lord  Latimer,  and  next  to  Sheldon,  of  Abberton ;  and  a 
Mr.  Holmes  subsequently  became  the  owner  of  the  Beoley 
estates,  who  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  sold  the  hall 
and  the  estates  in  lots  to  various  purchasers.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  bargain  was  completed  Mr.  Holmes  died  without  a 
will,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  properties  was  never  com- 
pleted. Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse  had  purchased  the  mansion 
and  about  300  acres  of  land.  Some  working  colliers  or  nail- 
makers,  named  Stanton,  laid  claim  to  the  manor  and  estates 
and  the  trifling  accumulation  of  five  millions  in  cash.  The 
hall  (which  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  one  which  had 
been  burnt  by  its  owner  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians) 
became  the  scene  of  much  strife  and  violence,  occasioned 
by  the  attempts  of  the  claimants  to  gain  possession  and  the 
determination  of  the  owners  to  "bar  them  out."  As  late  as 
1860  Isaac  Stanton  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  for 
illegal  attempts  to  pursue  his  claims ;  but  the  affair  seems 
now  to  have  subsided,  and  the  present  owner  of  the  estate 
has  had  it  registered  in  the  Government  Registration  Office, 
which  will  give  him  a  satisfactory  title  against  all  claimants. 

Mr.  Robert  Mole,  a  sword  manufacturer  of  Birmingham, 
is  now  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  chief  landowner.  He  is 
also  patron  of  the  living,  which  is  valued  at  £73 ;  population, 
682 ;  acreage,  4,490.  There  are  needle  and  paper  mills  in 
the  parish,  which  give  employment  to  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  some  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fish- 
hooks, but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  labour,  the  principal  crops  being  wheat,  peas, 
and  beans.  Oats  are  occasionally  grown,  but  only  partially. 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  The  chancel  is  partly 
Norman,  and  there  is  Decorated  and  much  more  recent  work 
in  the  edifice,  which  on  the  whole  is  interesting,  especially 
the  gorgeous  tombs  of  the  Sheldon  family.  In  1845  the 
church  was  re-seated,  and  in  1861  the  chancel  was  restored, 
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though  very  plainly,  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Hornby,  the 
then  lords  of  the  manor.  The  only  other  alteration  to  the 
body  of  the  church  of  late  years  has  been  a  glazed  screen 
of  carved  oak,  in  keeping  with  the  architectural  character 
of  the  church,  to  shut  out  the  belfry.  The  church  accom- 
modation is  300,  of  which  seventy-five  are  free.  Rev.  C.  F. 
Sculthorpe  is  the  vicar. 

Beoley  estate  was  formerly  chargeable  with  £40  a  year 
to  support  a  "mass  house,"  or  residence  and  chapel  for  a 
Catholic  priest.  This  sum  of  £40,  I  am  told,  is  still  paid 
to  the  priest  of  the  Romanist  chapel  at  Redditch,  which 
superseded  that  of  Beoley.  Thomas  White,  alias  Woodhop, 
who  was  born  at  Beoley,  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
spent  several  years  with  the  Sheldons  here,  until  he  retired 
to  Douay  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  died  there 
of  the  plague  in  1 654.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  MS. 
of  "  The  Obits  and  Characters  of  many  eminent  Benedic- 
tines." In  1791,  Thomas  Parker,  of  Heath  Green,  Beoley, 
was  one  of  those  who  in  this  county  subscribed  certificates 
of  having  set  apart  rooms  for  Catholic  worship. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  parish  are  the  relics  of  a 
square  trenched  camp  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  about  400  yards 
from  the  Rycknield  Street.  The  plateau  in  the  centre  is 
about  sixty  yards  square,  and  the  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  north  side  of  it.  There  are  some  curious  old 
names  here: -Sling  Lane,  Skilts  Park,  Shire  Stone,  Pot  End, 
Eagle  Street  Way  (corruption  of  Icknield  Street),  Feblis 
Lake,  Bemnils  Kemp  Flat,  Portway,  Temnent,  Jacob's  Well, 
Olderhanger,  Oldbarrow,  Hob's  Croft,  Torment  Hill,  The 
Tranters,  Phasom,  Hobrough,  Dagnel  End,  Great  and  Little 
Storage,  &c.  Superstition  still  lingers  in  the  parish,  and  even 
the  poor  old  gentleman  who  yet  flourishes  as  beadle,  sexton, 
and  parish  pigsticker,  firmly  bejieves  in  the  ghost  of  a  mur- 
derer having  reappeared  after  a  fifty  years'  compulsory 
residence  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  unhappy 
spirit  had  been  fixed  by  a  conclave  of  the  clergy. 
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Swrntn  atrtt 


]T  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Malvern  chain  lie 
the  two  interesting  parishes  above-named.  They 
were  formerly  in  the  ancient  forest,  which  extended 
many  miles  round  and  up  to  the  hills,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  clearances  or  disafforestings.  The  beautiful  seclusion 
of  the  district  has  at  length  been  broken  into  by  the  spade 
of  the  "navvy,"  as  the  railway  projected  from  Monmouth 
through  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  Worcester  will  pass"  through 
Berrow,  and  a  station  is  to  be  erected  near  the  Rye  Cross, 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  parishes.  The  line  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  neighbourhood,  it  being  supposed,  from  the 
position  of  this  part  of  the  Malvern  range  lying  open  to  the 
south  and  south-east,  and  so  affording  a  warm  aspect  and 
mild  air,  together  with  the  scenery  being  the  most  beautiful 
and  romantic  in  all  the  range  of  the  hills,  that  a  Malvern 
colony  will  by-and-by  plant  itself  here.  The  plateau  of  the 
"  Palatine  Plains,"  or  breast  of  "  The  Hollybush,"  is  formed 
by  nature  for  terraces  of  houses,  and  some  already  see  in 
imagination  the  winding  glens  of  the  Ragged  Stone  dotted 
with  villas.  There  is  some  talk  of  erecting  a  new  church  near 
the  Hollybush  turnpike,  and  I  believe  a  site  has  been  granted 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  A  church,  a 
station,  a  hydropathic  establishment,  and  some  villas,  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  what  might  be  called  "South  Malvern." 
The  physical  features  of  the  district  include  ravines  and 
terraces,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  with  a  rich  and  varied  land- 
scape, extending  from  the  summit  of  Ragged  Stone  Hill,  or 
the  Gloucestershire  Beacon,  and  from  the  Keysend  (corrup- 
tion of  "  Chase  End  ")  Hill,  which  latter  forms  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Malverns.  The  Berrow  Hill  —  a  celebrated  hunting 
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fixture — is  a  remarkable  elevation  like  an  artificial  mound, 
being  an  "outlyer,"  capped  with  lias  limestone.  Remains 
of  the  plesiosaurus  and  icthyosaurus  have  been  found  here, 
with  impressions  of  beautiful  ferns.  Pendock  Portway,  or 
Roman  road,  runs  through  a  part  of  the  Berrow,  and  among 
the  curious  old  names  in  Birtsmorton  are  Spark  Horn  and 
Tumpy  Leasow. 

Berrow  gave  the  name  to  the  ancient  family  of  De  Berga 
or  De  Berewe,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  till  Richard  II, 
when  the  name  became  extinct,  William  Golafer  marrying 
the  heiress ;  then  the  Nanfans,  of  Birtsmorton,  inherited  it, 
of  whom  more  anon.  The  lands  now  belong  chiefly  to  the 
families  of  Thackwell  (who  have  resided  here  for  three 
centuries),  Ricardo,  Webb,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  &c.  The  parish  was  once  called 
Netherberrow,  to  distinguish  it  from  Overberrow,  or  Over- 
bury*  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  forty -seven 
families;  now  the  population  is  453;  acreage,  2,180.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy;  patrons  and  appropriators,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester ;  tithes  commuted  for  £350,  of 
which  £40  is  paid  to  the  incumbent,  whose  total  income  is  but 
£100,  with  a  cottage  called  "  The  Parsonage  "  and  a  bit  of  garden 
ground.  Formerly  the  minister  was  maintained  by  the  Priory 
of  Worcester,  but  was  always  subject  in  some  degree  to  the 
vicar  of  Overbury.  Rev.  J.  Hughes  is  the  present  incum- 
bent. The  church  is  an  old  structure,  with  Norman  doorways 
and  font,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  Perpendicular,  and 
has  a  singular  lofty  tower  of  two  stages.  There  are  schools  in 
the  parish,  one  of  which  is  supported  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  late 
M.P.  for  Worcester.  Berrow  Court,  an  ancient  timbered 
house  near  the  church,  is  worth  inspection. 

Birtsmorton — or  Brute's  Morton,  from  the  Brute  family 
which  anciently  resided  here — begins  near  the  Hollybush  Pass, 
on  the  Ledbury  road,  and  stretches  about  two  miles  down 
into  the  valley.  It  contains  about  1,200  acres,  and  supports 
a  population  almost  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture,  a  few 
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only  being  employed  in  gloving.  There  were  thirty-one 
families  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  now  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  289.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  wheat,  beans, 
and  barley,  but  chiefly  pasture. 

When  the  Brutes  had  become  extinct  in  Birtsmorton,  the 
Ruyhalls  succeeded  them  by  marriage,  then  the  Oldcastles ; 
but  all  this  while  the  manor  was  held  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  payment  was  made  of  a  rose  yearly.  Roses  were 
a  common  acknowledgment,  or  chief  rent,  and  so  were  capons, 
but  from  Donhamford  the  Prior  of  Worcester  annually  re- 
ceived a  nut  kernel,  while  still  more  curious  payments  were 
made  from  other  manors.  To  the  Ruyhalls  succeeded  the 
Nanfans,  an  ancient  and  famous  family  from  Cornwall,  one 
of  whom,  John  Nanfan,  was  "  esquire  of  the  body  "  to  Henry 
VI — that  is,  "val.  de  cham."  as  we  should  now  call  it;  he 
arrayed  and  unarrayed  him,  no  one  else  being  allowed  to 
set  hand  upon  the  king ;  and  moreover,  he  had  the  invaluable 
privilege  of  taking  care  of  the  royal  cupboard  all  night ; 
besides  this,  he  was  governor  and  commander  of  various 
islands  and  castles,  his  good  fortune  being  acquired  through 
lending  the  king  a  round  sum  of  money  in  one  of  his  emer- 
gencies. Richard  Nanfan  was  sheriff  of  the  county  temp. 
Henry  VII,  who  appointed  him  captain  of  Calais,  steward  of 
Elmley  Castle  and  the  lordship  of  Tewkesbury,  &c.  Giles 
Nanfan,  another  of  the  family,  is  said  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  promotion  of  his  chaplain,  Wolsey,  afterwards 
cardinal.  This  family  resided  for  about  three  centuries  at 
the  old  Court  House,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Pope,  farmer.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
moated  grange,  with  turreted  walls,  embattled  gateway,  and 
the  original  gates,  lofty  ornamented  chimneys,  courtyard, 
wainscoted  dining-room,  sculptured  chimney-piece,  Nanfan 
and  other  arms.  Part  of  the  buttresses  is  supposed  to  be 
of  the  time  of  King  John.  In  1704  the  Nanfan  heirs  male 
failed,  and  Catherine,  the  heiress,  married  four  times — the 
last  when  she  was  seventy-two  years  old.  Her  only  surviving 
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son,  Richard,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  succeeded  her;  and  after- 
wards the  estates  fell  in  succession  to  various  parties. 

J.  C.  Thackwell,  Esq.,  is  now  the  principal  landowner,  but 
the  parish  is  divided  among  many  owners.  Not  long  ago 
there  was  a  Mr.  Nanfan,  a  poor  man,  who  claimed  the  estates, 
and  had  some  old  MSS.  in  his  possession,  but  he  is  now  dead. 
There  is  a  romantic  story  connected  with  these  Nanfans,  a 
duel  having  been  fought  on  account  of  one  of  the  ladies  by 
her  brother  and  her  supposed  lover,  which  ended  so  fatally  that 
her  lover  was  slain  in  a  field  now  called  "  The  Bloody  Field." 
A  sum  of  money  was  willed  by  the  lady  in  question  to  be  given 
annually  for  a  sermon  on  duelling,  which  is  accordingly  still 
preached  in  Berrow  church.  It  is  said  that  the  statesman 
Huskisson  was  born  at  Birtsmorton  Court,  in  1769,  and  his 
baptism  appears  in  the  register. 

The  Rev.  R.  Pilson  is  the  rector;  patron,  C.  Pilson,  Esq.; 
living  commuted  at  £330,  with  glebe  of  twenty-eight  acres. 

The  church,  which  is  cruciform,  and  has  a  low  tower  at 
the  west  end,  is  mainly  Perpendicular  work,  with  no  points 
of  interest  beyond  the  tombs  of  the  Nanfans.  There  being 
no  resident  'squire,  the  rector  has  had  a  great  amount  of 
work  on  his  hands,  and  has  caused  the  school-house  of  the 
old  free  school,  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Juice  in  1703,  to 
be  rebuilt  in  handsome  style,  the  endowment  of  which  is 
about  £20  a  year. 
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?HESE  three  places  I  have  joined  together  on  account 
of  Bewdley  being  in  the  parish  of  Ribbesford  ;  and 
Wribbenhall,  though  belonging  to  the  foreign  of 
Kidderminster,  being  in  reality  only  a  suburb  of  Bewdley. 
The  latter  town  was  formerly  extra-parochial,  but  by  an  Act  of 
Henry  VI  it  was  placed  within  the  parish  of  Ribbesford,  and 
the  whole  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Marches  of  Wales, 
until  by  an  act  of  Henry  VIII  it  was  made  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Worcester. 

Ancient  authors  enlarge  lovingly  on  Bewdley  and  its  charming 
site.  Leland  declares  that  "a  man  cannot  wish  to  see  a  towne 
better,"  and  that  "at  the  rising  of  the  sunne  from  the  east  — 
(mind  you,  only  when  it  rises  in  that  direction)  —  the  whole 
towne  glittereth,  being  all  of  new  building,  as  it  were  of 
gould."  The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  "  Bellus  locus,"  or  "  Beau-lieu,"  a  fine  place.  Dr. 
Stukeley  asserted  that  of  all  places  he  had  seen  he  would 
choose  Bewdley  for  a  country  residence.  But  Habingdon 
(seventeenth  century)  is  so  descriptive  that  I  must  quote  him. 
He  says  :  "  Bewdley  hath  a  fayre  brydge  of  stone  emulating 
Worcester's  brydge,  with  a  gate-house  as  Worcester's  brydge, 
but  thys  of  tymber,  that  towringe  with  stone.  This  brydge 
interleygnethe  Severne  first  into  our  shyre,  the  greatest  water 
ornament  and  prodigall  benefactor  of  our  county,  who 
supplyethe  Bewdley  with  abundance  of  coale,  the  want  of 
fewell  wch  it  had  otherwise  sustayned  by  the  utter  overthrowe 
of  a  bosome  frynde  and  nerest  neyghbour,  the  late  renowned 
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forest  of  once  flourishinge  Wyre,  for  theare  Bewdley  bounded 
the  north-west  lymit  of  Worcestershyre,  and  now  is  onely 
leafte  Tickenhill  Parcke,  wch  with  her  tall  spreadinge  oakes 
hath  some  resemblance  of  her  ancient  mother  Wyre,  inclosing 
that  delightful  house  mounted  over  Bewdley,  wch  Kinge  Henry 
the  Seaventh  built  for  his  sonne,  that  hopefull  Prynce  Arthur, 
and  nowe  a  mansion  for  his  ma'ties  consell  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  althoughe  of  late  seldome  frequented." 

Richard  Symonds,  who  accompanied  Charles  I  in  the  civil 
wars,  says  in  his  diary  (published  by  Camden  Society,  1859): 
"  The  towne  of  Bewdley  is  governed  with  a  bayliffe  and  a 
justice.  He  that  is  bayliffe  this  yeare  is  justice  the  next, 
chosen  out  of  twelve  aldermen,  two  bridgewardens.  The 
only  manufacture  of  this  towne  the  making  of  capps,  called 
Monmouth  capps,  knitted  by  the  poore  people  for  twopence 
a  piece.  Ordinary  ones  sold  for  two,  three,  and  four  shillings. 
First  they  are  knitt,  then  they  mill  them,  then  they  work 
them  with  tasels,  then  they  shear e  them.  A  grotto  cut  out 
of  the  quarry  of  stone  within  this  parke  (Ticknell),  towards 
the  Severne.  The  Kinge  lave  at  night  (June  12,  1644),  at 
the  manor  of  Tickney,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  neere  the  towne, 
a  house  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  farmed  out 
to  Sir  Ralph  Clare.  A  fine  hilly  park  about  the  house.  On 
Saturday  morning  the  Kinge  with  his  whole  army  marched 
back  to  Worcester." 

It  was  from  Tickenhill  that  Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince 
Rupert,  then  in  the  north,  urging  him  to  relieve  York,  and 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The  Bewdley 
Corporation  were  not  very  liberal  to  royalty  if  all  accounts  be 
true.  On  his  Majesty's  visit  in  1644  they  spent  two  shillings 
in  repairing  the  Corporation  pew  in  the  church  and  sixpence 
for  sweeping  out  the  church;  and  in  June,  1645,  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  when  the  discomfited  monarch  again  passed 
through  Bewdley,  and  slept  at  the  Angel  Inn  for  two  nights, 
the  inhabitants  voted  half-a-crown  for  his  entertainment. 
Some  accounts  vary  this  to  3s.  8d.  a  day;  but  I  am  inclined 
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to  think  that  the  wortliy  burgesses  presented  the  former  sum 
as  symbolical  of  his  Majesty  being  no  longer  worth  a  crown ! 

The  manor  of  Bewdley  was  formerly  held  of  the  Priory  of 
Worcester  ;  then  the  Mortimers  became  the  lords  ;  afterwards 
it  pertained  to  the  Crown,  and  then  in  succession  to  the  Blounts, 
Clares,  Winningtons,  and  Roberts.  Earl  Dudley  is  now  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  also  lessee  of  the  Crown  lands,  which  contain 
the  principal  part  of  the  landed  estates  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  the 
other  principal  landowners  are  the  Ingram  family,  in  the  parish 
of  Ribbesford  proper,  while  in  the  hamlet  of  Wribbenhall  and 
district  there  are  Mr,  Hemming,  Mr.  C.  Sturge,  and  Mr.  Slade 
Baker. 

As  before  said,  Bewdley  was  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  being 
one  of  those  frontier  towns  which  were  fortified  against  the 
Welsh,  and  where  the  Lords  Marchers  held  their  councils. 
Tickenhill  Palace  was  the  council-house.  It  was  there  that 
Prince  Arthur  was  married  by  proxy  to  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
and  there  his  body  rested  on  its  way  from  Ludlow  to  Worcester 
Cathedral  for  burial.  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  in  their 
youth  frequently  visited  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  also  resided 
there  occasionally.  The  house  was  greatly  damaged  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  mansion  now  standing  on  the  site  is  comparatively 
modern,  and  is  the  residence  of  John  Bury,  Esq.  The  park 
was  famous  for  oaks  and  deer. 

Edward  IV  incorporated  the  town,  and  gave  it  three  fairs 
(since  increased  to  five),  and  a  market  on  Saturday ;  and 
James  I  gave  the  place  a  charter,  appointing  a  bailiff  and 
fourteen  capital  burgesses,  also  founding  a  free  grammar  school. 
Queen  Anne  confirmed  this,  with  certain  variations.  The 
revenues  of  the  grammar  school  give  about  £60  per  year  to 
the  head  master,  Rev.  W.  Grist;  and  the  capitation  fee,  in 
partial  enhancement  of  the  stipend,  is  15s.  per  quarter.  A 
new  school  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £700,  and  contains, 
at  present,  about  twenty  scholars. 

Tanning,  with  the  manufacture  of  caps,  combs,  and  horn 
articles,  and  an  excellent  river  traffic,  were  the  support  of 
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Bewdley  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  days  when  everything  a 
man  should  do,  say,  or  wear,  was  regulated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Bewdley  caps  were  forced  upon  the  people  under  a 
penalty  of  1 3s.  4d.  The  Bewdley  caps  were  worn  till  the  present 
abomination  for  the  head — the  French  hat — was  brought  liere 
by  the  refugees  from  that  country.  The  men  of  Bewdley  had 
the  power  of  taxing  all  vessels  coming  up  the  Severn,  and 
carried  out  their  privilege  so  rigidly  that  the  traders  from 
"  Bristowe "  and  Gloucester  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  system,  but  without  success.  Vessels  were  then  drawn 
up  by  men  instead  of  horses ;  when  engaged  they  accepted 
a  mug  of  drink  as  an  earnest,  and  the  "Mug-house"  on 
the  quay  was  the  scene  of  these  interesting  potations. 
These  watermen  and  porters  were  a  stout  race  of  fellows, 
and  many  queer  tales  are  still  told  of  the  feuds  and 
fights  between  them  and  the  men  of  Kidderminster  whenever 
they  met,  which  was  so  frequently  that  Prince  Arthur  himself 
was  at  last  compelled  to  interfere.  Land  carriage  in  those  days, 
when  the  highways  were  sometimes  impassable,  was  a  most 
expensive  affair,  and  wherever  water  was  available  it  was 
eagerly  chosen.  Thus,  when  Worcester  Cathedral  was  restored 
after  the  civil  wars,  I  find  that  lead  was  sent  from  Derby 
to  Bewdley  at  a  cost  of  £43.  6s.  8d.  for  carriage,  while  from 
Bewdley  to  Worcester  it  was  but  £2.  10s.  The  comb  trade 
still  exists  here,  but  not  to  one-quarter  the  extent  it  once  did, 
there  being  several  small  masters  instead  of  one  or  two  lai'ge 
ones,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  keen  competition  tending 
to  depress  the  trade.  Tanning  is  carried  on  largely  by 
Messrs.  Price,  and  there  is  a  small  tannery  of  Mr.  Wilesmith. 
Messrs.  Low,  ropemakers,  of  Wribbenhall,  employ  more  hands 
than  any  other  business  in  the  town.  Malting  is  likewise 
carried  on,  but  not  so  extensively  as  formerly.  A  great  injury 
was  done  to  the  trade  of  the  town  by  the  Worcestershire  and 
Staffordshii'e  Canal  being  made  to  join  the  Severn  at  Stourport; 
and  it  was  very  late  in  the  railway  era  before  the  "steam 
horse "  was  allowed  to  approach  this  ancient  and  somewhat 
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neglected  borough.  The  Severn  Valley  line  was  opened  to  this 
place  on  the  llth  May,  1861 ;  but  as  this  line  has  absorbed 
much  of  the  Severn  traffic,  the  trade  of  the  town  is  worse  than 
before.  Indeed,  Bewdley  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
trade  of  much  importance,  and  were  it  not  for  Kidderminster 
and  Stourport  employing  a  great  number  of  hands,  who  walk 
morning  and  night  to  and  from  those  places,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  Bewdley  would  have  to  emigrate 
or  starve. 

Before  the  Reform  Bill,  Bewdley  was  a  close  borough,  with 
only  thirty  or  forty  burgesses,  who  returned  their  member 
quietly  enough.  It  is  now  joined  to  Stourport  and  Wribbenhall 
as  one  united  Parliamentary  borough.  Bewdley  may  undoubt- 
edly be  claimed  by  the  Conservative  party,  but  the  marriage 
with  Stourport  has  brought  about  "  a  balance  of  power,"  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wilmington  has  so  long  represented  the  borough 
without  opposition  that  party  spirit  now  seems  all  but  extinct. 
Still  at  one  period  it  raged  here  as  fiercely  as  in  any  other 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  I  myself  have  been  a 
witness  of  some  of  the  scenes  enacted  here  during  the 
Monteith  and  other  elections.  The  Winnington  influence 
was  opposed  by  that  of  Monteith  in  1841,  but  unsuccessfully; 
again  in  1847  by  Mr.  Ireland,  whose  return  was  petitioned 
against,  and  a  fresh  election  took  place  in  1848,  when  Viscount 
Mandeville  was  returned. 

In  municipal  matters  the  antecedents  of  the  town  were  of  a 
character  with  its  political  relations.  The  Corporation  was  of 
course  self-elected,  and  when  the  parliamentary  candidate 
conciliated  this  body  with  a  douceur  sufficiently  "compli- 
mentary" there  never  was  any  opposition  to  him.  These 
"  compliments "  were  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  public 
purposes,  but  malicious  whisperers  declared  that  a  large 
portion  found  its  way  into  the  fund  for  the  bailiff's  feast.  In 
November,  1833,  the  Government  commissioner  arrived  here 
to  inquire  into  the  municipal  question,  and  speedily  the 
ancient  system  of  things  vanished  away  ;  but  what  is  strange 
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to  tell,  and  as  showing  that  the  town  could  not  have  been 
so  badly  served  under  the  Tory  dynasty,  after  all,  the  newly- 
elected  body  in  1835  were  all  Conservatives !  W.  H. 
Ryland,  Esq.,  is  the  present  mayor,  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  liberality,  who  has  worthily  inaugurated  his  year  of  office 
by  proposing  to  erect  by  public  subscription  a  church  upon 
Wyre  Hill  (formerly  known  as  the  Bewdley  "St.  Giles's"), 
with  schools  attached  thereto ;  the  whole  to  serve  as  a  testi- 
monial of  respect  to  Miss  Pountney,  who  for  many  years  has 
laboured  so  successfully  in  establishing  a  Home  Mission  there 
for  the  benefit  of  her  poor  neighbours. 

But  now  let  us  take  a  glance  at  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
parish  church,  as  before  stated,  is  at  Ribbesford,  a  mile  south 
of  Bewdley.  It  belonged  to  the  Church — that  is,  the  monas- 
tery— of  Worcester;  and  the  villans  of  the  manor  were 
bound  to  furnish  nets  and  other  materials  for  catching  fish. 
A  piece  of  sculpture  on  the  tympanum  of  the  Norman  door- 
way of  the  old  church  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  custom, 
though  some  fanciful  people  have  converted  it  into  a  legend 
of  Robin  of  Horsehill,  the  ranger  to  the  manor,  aiming  an 
arrow  at  a  buck  but  shooting  a  salmon.  Ribbesford  was  taken 
from  the  monastery  by  those  firebrands  the  Danes,  and  was 
never  restored ;  one  Thurstan,  a  Norman,  afterwards  seizing 
it,  and  the  manor  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  families  of 
De  Ribbesford,  the  Barons  Lisle,  the  Actons,  Herberts,  &c. 
The  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  bell-cot 
on  the  western  gable.  A  few  monuments,  carvings,  and 
fragments  of  stained  glass,  are  worth  lingering  over;  and 
there  are  some  curious  epitaphs  in  the  churchyard,  some  of 
which  refer  to  the  rough  experiences  of  boatmen's  life  on  the 
Severn.  The  Court  House,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  church,  was  probably  erected  about  the  time  of  James  I 
on  the  site  of  a  still  older  mansion.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
original  structure  remains,  the  rest  having  been  modernised. 
In  this  house  was  the  scene  of  poor  Lord  Herbert's  tragedy, 
who  committed  suicide  here  in  1738.  In  1655  the  constables, 
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churchwardens,  and  burgesses  of  Bewdley  made  a  presentment 
or  certificate  to  the  Government  to  the  effect  that  the  rector 
of  the  parish  church  of  Ribbesford,  who  received  his  emolu-? 
ments  from  their  town,  had  never  given  any  maintenance  to 
the  ministers  of  their  chapel — then  described  as  a  "decent 
chappell  in  the  middle  of  the  towne" — which  had  enjoyed 
revenues  of  its  own  until  the  same  were  transferred  to  the 
Crown  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI; 
that  the  said  ministers  were  chosen,  not  by  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  but  by  the  bailiff  and  capital  burgesses ;  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  chapel  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 
town,  with  a  population  then  of  1,500  or  more,  many  of  whom, 
being  aged  and  weakly,  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  Ribbesford 
church ;  that  there  was  sufficient  work  for  two  ministries,  and 
that  both  therefore  might  be  kept  up,  suggesting,  that  a 
parochial  boundary  should  be  defined  for  each,  and  that 
better  provision  should  be  made  for  the  curate  of  Bewdley.  It 
seems  that  the  chapel  could  not  be  made  parochial  owing  to 
there  being  no  land  near  it  for  a  burial  ground,  also  that  the 
bailiff  (now  mayor)  and  burgesses  were  entitled  to  the  soil 
on  which  the  chapel  stood ;  and  having  made  up  the  stipend 
to  the  curate,  they  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  him ; 
nevertheless,  the  rector  in  1720  filed  a  bill  in  the  Exchequer 
to  recover  the  right  of  presentation,  and  succeeded.  The 
rector  of  Ribbesford,  Rev.  J.  Walcot,  is  still  the  patron  of 
Bewdley,  Rev.  J.  Fortescue  being  the  perpetual  curate  of  the 
latter  place.  Value  of  the  rectory,  £360 ;  but  the  incumbent 
of  Bewdley  only  receives  the  pew  rents,  which  vary  consider- 
ably, in  general  averaging  about  £140  a  year ;  and  this  with  a 
population  of  between  three  and  four  thousand !  The  living  is 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  patronage  of  Ribbesford  is 
in  the  Ingram  family.  Very  little  had  need  be  said  respecting 
the  chapel.  Its  predecessor,  a  timber  structure,  was  pulled 
down  and  the  present  one  built  in  1748.  It  was  "improved" 
in  1837,  and  made  to  contain  about  1,000  persons;  and  again 
(1866-7)  it  has  undergone  thorough  repair;  but  really  the 
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structure  is  unworthy  of  such  repeated  expenditure,  and,  as  the 
site  is  a  very  commanding  one,  facing  the  whole  length  of  the 
principal  street  and  the  bridge  over  the  Severn,  a  new  church 
constructed  on  the  best,  mediaeval  models  would  present  a 
grand  feature  to  the  town,  and  be  admired  by  every  visitor. 

In  1853  an  ecclesiastical  district  was  assigned  to  Bewdley 
chapel,  which  comprises  a  population  of  1,200  inhabitants.  In 
about  six  years  this  district  will  become  an  entirely  separate 
parish ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  incumbent,  except  what  may  accrue  to  him  as  his 
portion  of  the  pew  rents. 

The  town  itself  is  picturesque  enough.*  You  enter  it  over 
Telford's  handsome  Severn  bridge,  erected  in  1797,  and  see 
before  you  the  wide  and  handsome  highway  of  Lode  Street, 
with  the  aforesaid  chapel  facing  you  at  the  other  end.  Behind 
the  chapel  two  streets  branch  out  of  this  main  one.  There  are 
many  old  timbered  houses  in  the  town,  and  three  of  the  four 
gateways  it  once  possessed  were  standing  in  living  memory. 
The  Town  Hall  is  well  built  of  white  stone.  The  Market  Hall 
and  shambles  underneath  are  commodious  enough,  and  there 
is  a  "hole,"  or  lock-up.  Life  an4  property  in  Bewdley  are 
guarded  by  one  policeman  and  one  superintendent.  Some 
time  ago  an  endeavour  was  made  to  amalgamate  this  force 
with  that  of  the  county,  but  the  thoughtful  burgesses  wouldn't 
stand  the  expense  nor  the  interference  with  their  self-govern- 
ment. One  good  thing,  however,  has  been  done  by  them — to 
wit,  the  application  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  so  that  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  borough  is  in  first-rate  order,  and  the 
proverbial  longevity  of  the  people  leads  to  the  inference  that 
instead  of  wine  or  grog  they  tipple  elixir-vitee-and-water. 
Then  they  have  a  most  efficient  rifle  corps — seventy  strong — 
and  a  noble  captain,  W.  N.  Marcy,  Esq.,  distinguished  among 
"jolly  "  fellows.  They  ring  their  curfew  bell  every  night,  and 

*  The  engravings  of  Bewdley  and  Worcester  are  from  blocks  used  by 
Mr.  J.  Randall,  F.G.S.,  Madeley,  in  his  "  Severn  Valley,"  of  which  work 
he  still  has  a  few  copies  on  hand. 
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enjoy  a  Saturday's  market  and  five  fairs  in  the  year.  There 
are  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Quakers'  chapels,  besides  Dowles 
and  Wribbenhall  churches  just  out  of  the  town. 

Touching  Dissent,  I  find  that  there  was  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion here  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  notable  disputation 
took  place  on  New  Year's  Day,  1649,  between  Mr.  John 
Tombes,  the  pastor,  and  the  celebrated  Baxter,  in  which  the 
former  seems  to  have  had  the  best  of  it.  Tombes,  however, 

^  -saaj* 
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afterwards  married  a  rich  widow,  and  conformed  to  the 
Church.  Mr.  Eccles,  who  commenced  his  preaching  career 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  also  laboured  at  Bewdley.  It  is  singular 
that  a  Quakers'  community  should  have  remained  here  so 
long ;  they  take  no  pains  to  make  proselytes,  and  are  every- 
where diminishing.  In  1771  Bewdley  was  included  in  the 
"Gloucestershire  Circuit"  of  the  Wesleyans,  till  in  1787 
Worcester  became  the  head  of  its  own  circuit.  Mr.  James 
Lewis,  a  shoemaker,  near  the  church,  at  that  time  entertained 
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"  the  brother  who  went  on  the  circuit."  These  men  by  no 
means  spared  their  trouble:  preaching  at  Bewdley  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  they  went  to  Stourport  to  dine,  and  preached 
there  twice  on  the  same  day.  When  Wesley  visited  Bewdley 
on  one  occasion  a  man  came  out  to  beat  a  drum,  but  a  gentle- 
man of  the  town  soon  silenced  him ;  and  indeed  the  good 
old  man  seems  to  have  been  highly  successful  here. 

Wribbenhall  is  divided  from  Bewdley  by  the  Severn  and 
its  bridge.  It  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
vicar  of  Kidderminster.  Incumbent,  Rev.  A.  W.  Gurney. 
Value  of  living,  £130  ;  population,  1,142;  church  accommoda- 
tion, 367  ;  free  seats,  210.  Here  is  a  miserable  brick  chui'ch, 
erected  in  1701.  Mr.  Hemming  has  generously  given  a  site 
for  a  new  church,  and  a  considerable  sum  has  been  subscribed 
towards  this  object,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  fully  carried 
out  at  no  distant  period.  The  burial  ground  attached  to  the 
site  was  consecrated  in  September  last,  and  several  interments 
have  already  been  made  in  it.  In  this  hamlet  Mr.  Sturge 
has  wrought  much  good,  especially  by  establishing  a  British 
school,  where  they  say  for  sixpence  a  week  a  lad  may  receive 
a  classical  education !  That  gentleman,  too,  is  a  liberal  sup- 
porter of  the  flourishing  Working  Men's  Institute  established 
in  Bewdley  four  or  five  years  ago.  Then  there  is  a  "  Mothers' 
Home,"  established  by  Miss  Pountney  upon  Wyre  Hill,  and 
for  some  time  carried  on  by  her  self-denying  and  unaided 
exertions — an  admirable  institution,  now  well  supported.  A 
charity  also  exists,  called  "The  Mill  and  Meadow  Charity," 
the  origin  of  which  seems  to  have  been  obscured  by  antiquity; 
but  it  consists  of  rents  periodically  distributed  among  any  of 
the  poor  of  the  borough  who  like  to  apply. 

Very  pleasant  spots  surround  Wribbenhall  and  Bewdley. 
Among  these  is  Winterdyne  House,  built  by  a  Winnington 
in  the  last  century,  but  now  the  residence  of  Giles  Shaw,  Esq. ; 
Spring  Grove,  belonging  to  W.  Hemming,  Esq.;  W.  Essington 
Essington,  Esq.'s  mansion  at  Ribbesford,  and  many  others. 
There  are  mineral  springs  at  Sandbourne,  the  seat  of  Slade 
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Baker,  Esq.,  and  at  Button  Oak,  two  miles  from  Bewdley. 
It  is  something  like  the  Harrowgate  water,  and  I  am  told 
has  a  fine  "bouquet." 

There  is  good  fishing  near  Bewdley,  and  opposite  Ribbesford 
is  Burlish  Deep,  noted  for  its  pike. 

Wyre  Forest,  nearly  surrounding  Bewdley  at  one  time,  and 
remarkable  for  its  quantities  of  fine  timber,  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. Every  part  not  belonging  to  the  Crown  is  eagerly 
bought  up  by  Staffordshire  capitalists  for  the  sake  of  the  coal 
that  is  known  to  exist  there ;  and  as  they  generally  build  upon 
the  portions  so  purchased  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  entirely 
changing ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  Crown  lands  can 
be  brought  into  the  market  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
lease — some  four  or  five  years  hence — the  entire  forest  would 
soon  disappear  altogether.  Until  the  late  Rev.  J.  Cawood 
somewhat  evangelized  the  district  the  Far  Forest  of  Bewdley 
was  a  hot-bed  of  thieves  and  ruffians ;  so  much  so,  that  a  judge 
at  Worcester  assizes  once  said  it  furnished  more  victims  to 
the  gallows  than  all  the  county  beside ;  and  asjn  the  middle 
ages  Bewdley  enjoyed  the  unenviable  advantage  of  being  a 
"sanctuary  town,"  or  place  in  which  murderers  might  seek 
a  refuge  from  the  avenger  of  blood,  there  can  be  no  wonder 
at  the  privilege  being  at  length  suppressed  as  a  nuisance.  In 
this  forest,  till  recently,  stood  the  unique  u  Sorb  tree,"  anciently 
used  as  a  protection  against  witchcraft.  The  only  tree  of  the 
kind  now  in  this  country  is  the  specimen  at  Arley  Castle,  which 
was  propagated  from  a  shoot  of  the  above  tree.  With  regard 
to  the  coal  deposits  hereabout,  I  am  informed  that  from  the 
Clee  Hills  to  the  Severn  there  is  a  vast  coal-field,  now  only 
pierced  by  a  few  pits,  but  which  will  probably  be  worked 
hereafter.  Some  of  the  deep  coal  obtained  from  the  Forest 
of  Wyre  is  almost  equal  to  brooch  coal ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  at  the  Knowle,  in  Kinlet  parish,  is  as  good  coal  as  can  be 
got  in  England,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  worked.  In  cutting 
for  the  Severn  Valley  and  Tenbury  lines  of  railway  great 
quantities  of  coal  were  met  with ;  and  in  the  Ribbesford  woods 
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it  crops  out  at  a  place  called  Wallbrooke,  several  cottagers 
residing  near  there  being  in  the  habit  of  going  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  lay  in  a  supply  for  the  week.  Mr.  E.  Ree  and 
Mrs.  Davis  have  pits  of  excellent  coal  in  the  Forest,  but  one 
of  them  has  ceased  working  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
clearing  it  from  the  water  which  ran  into  it  from  the  other 
pits.  No  doubt  the  Forest  of  Wyre  has  been  at  some  distant 
period  a  vast  upheaval  of  bog  and  morass,  and  is  even  now 
in  some  places,  and  in  the  driest  summers,  little  else  than 
bog.  The  Far  Forest  is  now  a  perpetual  curacy;  incumbent, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Lea;  value  of  living,  £101;  patrons,  the  rectors 
of  Ribbesford  and  Rock  alternately;  population,  655. 

Blackstone  Rock,  near  Bewdley,  contains  one  of  those 
excavations  or  caves  which  are  somewhat  numerous  in 
Worcestershire,  and  were  inhabited  by  hermits  in  the  middle 
ages.  There  are  several  apartments  in  it,  and  in  Nash's 
time  was  an  altar  in  one  of  them.  A  little  hill  near  the 
town,  called  u  The  Devil's  Spadeful,"  is  worth  a  visit ;  it  is 
the  subject  of  a  legend,  in  which  Satan  is  said  to  have  been 
outwitted  by  a  drunken  cobbler  of  Bewdley.  I  have  nothing 
to  add  with  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  the  town  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  post  and  ring  formerly  used  for  bull-baiting 
are  said  to  be  buried  under  the  pavement  near  the  chapel; 
also  that  cock-throwing  was  a  favourite  sport  among  the  comb- 
makers  and  water-men  up  to  the  present  century. 

Besides  the  Tombes  above  named,  among  the  eminent  men 
born  at  or  connected  with  Bewdley  were  George  Hopkins, 
a  puritanical  preacher,  and  assistant  to  the  Commissioners 
for  "ejecting  scandalous  ministers"  in  1654;  Ralph  Sheldon, 
commonly  called  "  The  Great  Sheldon,"  a  traveller,  and  patron 
of  learning ;  Dr.  Willis,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  son  of  a 
Bewdley  capper  ;  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  M.P.  for  Bewdley 
in  1799,  and  who  dreamed  on  the  night  that  his  friend  Lord 
Lyttelton  died  that  his  lordship  walked  into  his  room  and 
said,  "  Andrews,  'tis  all  over  with  me ! "  Lastly,  James 
Dalton,  author  of  "A  strange  and  true  relation  of  a  young 
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woman  possessed  with  the  devil,  by  the  name  of  Joice  Dovey, 
dwelling  at  Bewdley." 

A  few  historical  notes  of  the  present  century  may  here  be 
added : 

Dec.  1,  1800. —  Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Childe  supplied 
Bewdley  market  with  wheat  at  twelve  shillings  a  bushel,  to 
be  sold  to  the  poor. 

March  10,  1804.— The  town  being  alarmed  by  a  report  that 
the  French  had  landed  in  England,  the  Volunteers  assembled 
and  set  off  for  Worcester,  but  after  marching  a  few  miles  they 
heard,  to  their  great  content,  that  it  was  a  hoax. 

Oct.  29,  1828. —  The  inhabitants  declared  in  public  meeting 
that  "The  Protestant  constitution  shall  not  be  changed," 
and  a  petition  against  the  Catholic  claims  was  adopted. 

March  22,  1832. — James  and  Joseph  Carter,  brothers,  were 
hung  at  Worcester  for  a  robbery,  with  violence,  at  Bewdley. 


?R  Bishop  Hampton,  near  Pershore,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  many  chapelries  of  Fladbury,  but  the 
living  is  now  what  is  known  as  a  "  discharged 
vicarage."  In  Saxon  days  it  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, but  afterwards  became  appropriated  to  the  nuns  of 
Cookhill.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  living  to  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester, in  exchange  for  Hanbury,  Bredon,  and  other  places, 
which  she  took  into  her  own  hands.  The  families  of  De  Lacy, 
Somery,  Walsh,  Kite,  Throckmorton,  Sheldon,  and  Harrowby, 
have  held  possessions  here.  Until  recently  it  chiefly  belonged 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  who  was  also  lord  of  the  manor. 
Being  for  sale,  and  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  his 
other  estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  some  years  since, 
with  all  manorial  rights,  pui'chased  from  Lord  Harrowby  by 
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H.R.H.  le  Due  d'Aumale  (whose  hunting-seat  is  at  Wood 
Norton,  near  Evesham),  the  present  owner  and  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  Duke  is  now  quite  a  magnate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, being  the  proprietor  of  the  Norton  and  Lenchwick 
estate  (formerly  belonging  to  E.  Holland,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Evesham),  the  Craycombe  estate  (formerly  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Perrott,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  Perrott  family), 
and  other  valuable  properties.  The  only  other  considerable 
landed  proprietors  in  Bishampton  are  Miss  Porter,  of  Birling- 
ham,  and  W.  Laslett,  Esq.,  of  Abberton  Hall. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  thirty-two  families 
here,  or  about  160  individuals;  now  there  are  469,  the  popu- 
lation being  entirely  agricultural ;  principal  crops,  wheat  and 
beans.  The  acreage  is  1,828.  No  railway  or  canal  touches 
the  parish,  and  there  are  no  resident  gentry.  The  church, 
which  has  Norman  and  Perpendicular  work  in  it,  seems  to 
imply,  by  its  size,  and  the  venerable  grove  of  trees  leading  to 
it,  a  greater  importance  than  the  village  to  which  it  belongs 
can  now  justly  claim.  The  building  is  interesting,  containing 
in  its  transept  the  recess  which  denotes  a  former  chapel  when 
there  was  a  chantry  here.  The  latter  was  valued  at  £2  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VHI.  There  is  also  near  the  pulpit  the  iron 
frame  which  once  held  the  hour-glass,  whereby  the  puritanical 
preachers  regulated  their  long-winded  sermons.  There  is  a 
Norman  font,  and  half-a-dozen  bells  two  centuries  old. 
Whitewash  is  triumphant  here,  the  yellow  ochre  and  the 
artistic  selvage  of  black  which  a  village  dauber  formerly  put 
on  the  outlines  of  windows  and  arches  having  given  way  to 
the  all-prevailing  white.  Restoration  is  required  for  the 
church,  but  the  only  thing  done  of  late  is  the  re-roofing  of 
the  chancel  by  the  Duke. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Niven  is  the  vicar;  value  of  living,  £130  ; 
patron,  the  Bishop ;  glebe,  80  acres,  given  in  lieu  of  tithes ; 
church  accommodation,  180;  free  seats,  60.  There  are 
National  and  Sunday  Schools,  supported  partly  by  the  Duke 
and  partly  by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Baptists 
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have   a  small   chapel   here — an   offshoot  of  the  Baptists  at 
Pershore. 

The  historical  notes  of  this  parish  are  few.  Henry  Joliffe, 
said  to  have  been  incumbent  of  this  parish  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  carried  the  book  written  against  Bishop  Hooper  by 
Robert  Johnson,  and  printed  it  after  his  death,  when  he  fled 
to  Louvain,  during  the  religious  disquietudes  in  this  country. 
In  1590  the  plague  carried  off  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish. 


3&trlragjram. 


|AS  the  reader  ever  heard  of  a  lost  parish  ? — that  is, 
a  place  whose  name  and  identity  have  vanished. 
Some  of  us  have  read  of  the  great  Atlanta,  an 
island,  or  rather  continent,  supposed  to  have  been  submerged 
in  the  ocean  to  which  it  gave  a  name.  But  what  about  Nafford, 
in  Worcestershire  ?  Inquire  of  any  Worcestershire  man  if  he 
knows  where  Nafford  is,  and  he  will  probably  say  it  may 
be  at  the  Antipodes  for  all  he  knows.  Yet  the  present  parish 
church  of  Birlingham  was  formerly  only  a  chapel  to  Nafford, 
the  site  of  whose  church  is  more  entirely  unknown  and  more 
lost  to  living  memory  than  that  of  Babylon  the  Great.  Tradi- 
tion points  out  a  rising  ground  near  an  extensive  mill,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  the  church  stood,  but  the  keenest  eye 
cannot  discover  any  traces,  and  there  is  now  but  one  house  in 
that  vicinity.  Habingdon  in  his  MS.  comments  as  follows: — 
"On  the  aspyring  heygth  of  Bredon  hyll  stood  Nafford's 
church,  where  St.  Katherin  was  in  former  ages  honored, 
resemblinge  the  montayne  Sina,  wheather  her  body  was  after 
her  martyrdoom  by  angells  miraculously  translated.  But 
Nafford  lyethe  nowe  interred  without  monument,  leavinge  us 
to  hope  that  they  re  soules  who  have  heretofore  in  this  ruinated 
clmrche  searved  God  have  followed  St.  Katherin  in  the  mon- 
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tayne  of  heaven.  This  church  (Birlingham)  being  anciently 
but  a  chapel,  is,  by  the  fall  of  her  mother  church,  Nafford, 
grown  to  parochial  greatness,  comprising  the  inhabitants  of 
Nafford  and  Birlingham." 

Sic  transit!  By  an  Act  passed  in  1773,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  dividing  and  enclosing  several  open  and  common  fields, 
common  meadows,  and  other  commonable  lands  and  places 
within  the  parish  of  Nafford  and  chapelry  of  Birlingham, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,"  it  is  recited  that  the  Right  Hon. 
George  William,  Earl  of  Coventry,  is  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Birmingham,  and  Benjamin  Booth,  Esq.,  claims  to  be  lord  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  within  the  parish  of  Nafford  aforesaid  ; 
and  Robert  Berkeley,  Esq.,  Eleanor  Handford,  spinster,  and 
Charles  Welch,  gentleman,  co-trustees  and  devisees  named  in 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Edward  Handford,  Esq., 
deceased,  make  the  like  claim  in  right  and  respect  of  their 
manor  of  Nafford.  In  the  said  Act  it  is  also  stated  that 
Peter  Cocks,  gentleman,  was  seized  of  the  right  of  patronage, 
&c.,  of  "the  rectory  of  Nafford,  with  the  chapelry  of  Birling- 
ham thereunto  annexed."  This,  therefore,  I  take  it,  must 
be  the  title  of  the  living.  By  this  Act  it  was  enacted  that 
the  Commissioners  named  in  it  should  allot  unto  Lord  Coventry 
four  acres  of  land  in  lieu  of  his  manorial  rights  (except  trees 
growing  on  waste  lands),  and  further  allotments  to  him  in 
lieu  of  heriots,  &c.,  and  also  to  the  lords  of  track  in  Nafford 
one-sixteenth  of  waste  lands  in  same  track,  and  certain  lanes 
within  the  parish,  in  lieu  of  their  rights,  except  as  aforesaid. 
Under  this  Act  all  the  lands  in  Birlingham  and  Nafford  were 
enclosed  except  a  common  meadow  called  Asham  Meadow. 
This  contains  somewhat  over  sixty  acres,  and  has  ever  con- 
tinued commonable  after  the  gathering  of  the  hay  in  each 
year.  It  continued  open  to  the  Tewkesbury  turnpike  road 
until  1824,  when  it  was  fenced  off  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
straying,  but  it  is  still  treated  as  commonable.  The  date  of 
the  award  was  10th  of  January,  1774.  In  Nash's  time 
Nafford  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  Eckington,  although  the 
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parishioners  attended  Birlingham  church.  There  was  likewise 
a  dispute  as  to  what  parish  the  hamlet  of  Wollashall  belonged, 
the  register  of  which  place  was  lost ;  and  altogether  the 
geographical  identities  of  the  district  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  mystified.  Earl  Coventry  is  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Birlingham,  and  J.  Hanford  Flood,  Esq.,  of  Wollashall 
(who  by  marriage  with  Miss  Ilanford  is  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Hanford  family  of  Wollashall),  is  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  N afford.  I  know  not  whether  Nafford 
and  Birlingham  were  co-extensive.  Miss  Porter,  R.  Woodward, 
Esq.,  of  Arley  Castle,  J.  Woodward,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Risdon,  are  the  chief  landed  proprietors.  The  village  is 
almost  insulated  by  the  river  Avon  (which  bounds  it  like 
a  horse-shoe)  and  by  Defford  Brook.  Contains  1,270  acres 
of  excellent  land,  capable  of  producing  almost  anything,  and 
a  population  of  350,  all  engaged  in  rural  pursuits.  (About 
thirty-two  families  temp.  Elizabeth.) 

Urso,  the  great  Norman,  appropriated  two  hides  and  one 
virgate  of  the  land  here,  and  handed  the  same  over  to  the 
Beauchamps,  his  successors.  One  of  the  manors  belonged 
in  succession  to  the  Spencer,  Hastings,  Scroop,  Burgh,  Carleton, 
Russell,  Hanford,  Salwey,  Booth,  and  Woodward  families. 

Living,  a  rectory,  value  £210;  patron  and  rector,  Rev. 
R.  E.  Landor,  brother  of  the  poet,  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Church  accommodation,  250 ;  free,  150.  The  church  contains 
a  Norman  chancel  arch,  but  the  body  of  the  church,  between  the 
chancel  and  western  tower,  was  rebuilt  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  There  are  some 
curious  inscriptions  here. 

There  is  a  free  school  endowed  by  Miss  Porter,  and  a 
Sunday  school  partly  endowed,  also  eight  almshouses  for 
poor  parishioners.  The  parish  is  doubly  blessed — by  nature, 
enjoying  lovely  scenery  and  most  fertile  soil;  by  accident, 
in  having  such  a  resident  lady  as  the  benevolent  Miss  Porter, 
whose  elegant  residence  may  be  seen  near  the  church  and 
parsonage. 

E 
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one  of  the  eastern  "outlyers"  of  Worcestershire, 
entirely  detached  from  the  county  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and 
Gloucestershire,  near  the  ancient  town  of  Chipping  Campden. 
It  was  an  important  appanage  to  the  Bishops  of  Worcester, 
who  had  a  residence  here.  Habingdon  calls  it  "that  noble 
manor."  There  is  a  population  of  2,596,  an  acreage  of  6,395, 
the  parish  being  twelve  miles  in  circumference ;  net  income  of 
living  nearly  £800  ;  was  formerly  the  only  burial-place  for 
many  surrounding  parishes  ;  has  a  resident  lord  of  the  manor 
(Lord  Northwick),  with  a  mansion  house  and  deer  park; 
carries  on  a  silk  trade ;  and,  lastly,  the  parish  comprises  many 
hamlets  and  places,  including  Hither  and  Farther  Upton  Old 
(two  farms  united  with  the  township  of  Blockley),  Northwick, 
Draycott,  Ditchford,  Paxford,  Aston,  and  Dora.  The  present 
silk  throwsters  of  Blockley  are  Mr.  E.  Banbury  (who  has  also  a 
silk  mill  at  Winchcomb),  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  Westmacott, 
Mr.  J.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Smith.  From  the  very  depressed 
state  of  the  trade  for  the  last  few  years  the  mills  have  been 
either  shut  up  altogether  or  worked  only  occasionally,  and 
then  only  half-time.  The  mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Stanley  is 
being  converted  into  a  paper  or  cardboard  manufactory ;  and 
there  seems  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  silk  trade  will  never 
again  be  so  prosperous  in  this  place  as  it  has  been.  The 
manufacturing  of  men's  linen  collars  by  sewing  machines  has 
been  lately  introduced  by  a  London  firm,  and  is  at  present 
employing  nearly  100  women  and  girls.  The  brook  which 
rises  in  Bourton  Wood,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Stour  near 
Shipstonj  supplies  the  motive  power  for  the  mills.  The  first 
silk  mill  erected  here  was  by  Mr.  H.  Whatcot,  in  1718. 
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Pleasantly  situated  near  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  Blockley  village,  with  its  ancient 
stone  houses,  undulating  streets  or  highways,  and  fine  group- 
ings of  trees,  is  highly  picturesque.  Lord  Northwick's  park, 
too,  is  a  great  feature,  containing  some  300  acres,  beautifully 
diversified.  The  mansion  was  designed  by  the  celebrated 
Earl  Burlington,  but  has  been  much  altered.  It  has  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings.  Here  Addison  spent  much  of  his 
time.  Another  attractive  part  of  the  parish  is  Dovedale, 
consisting  of  plantations  and  romantic  scenery  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  village.  Chalybeate  springs  are  said  to 
exist  in  the  parish.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  possesses  a  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  vestry, 
and  tower  built  in  1724.  There  are  samples  of  nearly  every 
Gothic  style  in  the  building,  but  the  chancel  was  partially 
rebuilt  in  1838.  The  old  rood-screen,  piscina  with  stone 
shelf,  and  many  curious  epitaphs,  are  to  be  noted  here.  Of  the 
latter  I  take  no  further  notice,  for  the  reason  which  induced 
the  Earl  of  Rochester  to  say  to  a  parish  clerk — 

"  Friends,  in  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieved 

So  very  much  is  said : 
One  half  will  never  be  believed, 
The  other  never  read." 

The  church  has  been  partially  re-seated  by  the  vicar,  and  an 
organ  was  presented  in  1 860  by  Lord  Northwick ;  a  great 
improvement  was  also  made  in  the  enclosure  of  the  burial 
ground  in  1861  with  substantial  iron  railings,  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Herbert,  ironmonger,  the  result  of  voluntary  subscription. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  bells,  and  the  ringers  are  not  only  the 
best  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  are  a  sober  set  of  men.  They 
observe  printed  rules,  and  divide  their  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  none  of  it  being  spent  in  drink.  The  Rev.  H.  Bromfield 
is  the  vicar ;  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  church  accom- 
modation, 600  ;  free  seats,  400. 

Dissent    flourishes    here,   as    shown    by    the   existence    of 
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Baptist  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  There  was 
probably  a  dissenting  body  here  in  1658,  in  which  year  Giles 
Collyer,  the  pastor,  signed  Richard  Baxter's  programme  for 
Christian  unity.  Collyer  was  an  assistant  to  the  Puritan 
Commissioners  for  the  ejection  of  those  who  were  "scandalous, 
ignorant,  and  insufficient  ministers  and  schoolmasters;"  but 
he  conformed  at  the  Restoration.  A  reading  room  has  been 
established  in  the  village  for  some  years,  and  the  amusement 
of  the  inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be  catered  for  by  "penny 
readings" — a  "slow"  kind  of  work  though,  I  guess.  The 
Old  Club  (friendly  society),  at  the  Bell  Inn,  is  among  the 
venerable  institutions  of  the  place,  having  celebrated  its 
centenary  on  the  7th  of  April,  1863.  I  mention  this  as  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact,  the  usual  fate  of  such  societies 
being  to  dissolve  themselves  into  "thin  air"  as  soon  as  their 
earliest  members,  who  have  been  subscribing  all  their  lives, 
begin  to  fall  "  upon  the  books."  There  is  also  a  club  at  the 
Crown,  called  the  Victoria  Friendly  Society.  Another  estab- 
lishment here  must  be  noticed — the  Free  School.  Dr. 
Saunders  erected  and  gave  to  the  parish  the  school-house  in 
1715,  and  bequests  were  left  by  other  persons  for  teaching 
and  clothing  poor  children.  The  house  was  rebuilt  in  1826, 
and  in  1850  it  was  enlarged  by  Lord  North  wick  on  the 
national  plan,  Mr.  G.  T.  Herbert  being  appointed  master, 
who  still  fills  that  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parish.  In 
consequence  of  the  building  being  partly  erected  on  the 
churchyard  the  then  vicar  (Rev.  M.  Coyle),  after  giving  per- 
mission for  the  erection,  exercised  an  injudicious  interference 
with  Lord  Northwick  and  the  parishioners.  Litigation  ensued, 
and  the  schools  were  divided,  the  vicar  appointing  a  master 
in  opposition  to  his  lordship,  and  the  latter  still  retaining 
his  own  master  and  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
building,  and  legal  possession  of  the  whole.  The  appoint- 
ment of  mistress  was  ceded  by  his  lordship  in  the  hope  of 
peaceably  settling  the  dispute.  Mr.  Coyle  having  resigned 
the  living,  and  left  the  parish  in  1855,  the  Rev.  H.  Bromfield 
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was  appointed,  and  by  his  kind  and  judicious  management 
all  unpleasantness  passed  away,  and  the  school  question  was 
settled  on  a  firm  basis,  Lord  Northwick  being  patron  of  the 
boys'  school,  and  paying  the  amount  required  in  addition  to 
the  endowments  to  make  up  the  master's  salary,  and  the 
vicar  doing  the  same  by  the  girls'  and  infants'  schools.  As 
the  accommodation  for  the  girls  and  infants  was  much  too 
small,  new  schools  have  been  built  on  a  piece  of  ground 
given  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Collier,  and  were  opened 
September  30th,  1867. 

There  is  excellent  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land  in 
Blockley,  with  quarries  on  the  hills,  and  the  parish  is  plenti- 
fully watered  with  brooks.  It  has  been  said  that  a  stranger 
might  fancy  himself  in  Derbyshire  while  walking  on  the  hills 
here,  there  being  few  if  any  hedges,  but  dry  walling  instead. 
Chief  crops,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  swedes,  root  crops 
generally,  beans  and  peas,  and  numerous  orchards  for  cider. 
There  are  places  called  Old  Oven,  Hobb's  Hole  Coppice, 
Tokenham,  Elim  Hale,  Big  and  Little  Hale,  and  Foss-way, 
From  the  many  ancient  relics  found  at  Dorn  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  minor  Roman  station,  a  day's  march  from 
Cirencester.  The  old  Foss-way  from  Gloucestershire  towards 
Warwick  runs  through  Dorn.  Aston  is  a  village  situate  on  a 
slope  of  blue  clay,  which  gave  immense  trouble  to  the  railway 
engineers,  who,  in  attempting  to  carry  the  line  through  it,  were 
compelled  to  divert  their  works  by  the  shifting  of  the  soil  having 
swept  away  a  whole  row  of  cottages,  and  the  dread  entertained 
that  the  entire  village  itself  would  be  speedily  translated  to  a 
lower  level.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Aston,  built  by  Lord 
Redesdale  in  1844.  There  were  likewise  chapels  formerly  at 
Blockley  Warren  and  Paxford.  At  the  latter  place  a  school- 
room, which  has  also  been  licensed  for  divine  worship,  was 
recently  built  by  Mrs.  Elliott. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Blockley  in  the  olden  times, 
and  the  Bishop  held  the  manor  at  the  Conquest,  having  a 
house  and  park  here  which  he  visited  in  turn  with  his  other 
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manorial  possessions.  A  good  house  still  stands  on  the  site, 
but  it  is  of  later  date  than  the  time  when  the  Bishops  ceased 
to  visit  here.  Remains  of  the  old  fish-pond — so  useful  in 
"fasting"  days  of  the  church — may  be  seen  in  the  garden. 
The  families  of  De  Northwick,  Huncks,  Childe,  and  Rushout, 
have  in  succession  held  the  manor  and  large  possessions  here. 
Henry  III  granted  a  six  days'  fair;  and  a  chantry  to  the 
Virgin  was  founded  in  1320,  worth  £11.  11s.  7d.  at  the 
Dissolution.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
connected  with  Blockley  were  Dean  Wilson,  who  was  proctor 
for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  at  the  famous  Synod 
of  Westminster  in  1562;  he  was  rector  of  Blockley,  and  left 
£40  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  Then  there  were  Giles  Collyer 
(above  mentioned);  Dr.  Derham,  author  of  many  excellent 
works — "mechanician,  philosopher,  physician,  and  priest" — 
educated  at  Blockley  school.  Bishop  Wakefield  died  here 
in  1394  ;  and  Walter  de  Cantelupe,  founder  of  the  White 
Ladies'  Nunnery  at  Worcester,  and  the  advocate  of  the 
liberties  of  the  English  Church  against  Romish  oppression, 
died  here  in  1267. 


UntkUtmr. 


SMALL  parish  south  of  Tenbury,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  Herefordshire.  Is  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  and  has  the  hamlet  of  Hampton  Charles, 
in  that  county,  annexed  to  it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In 
Saxon  times  it  was  held  of  the  King  by  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. The  first  known  lords  took  their  name  from  the  parish, 
Philip  de  Boklynton,  &c.  That  family  died  out  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI,  and  the  estates  then  went  by  marriage  to  John 
Fawkes,  afterwards  to  the  Actons,  who  also  ended  in  a  female, 
who  married  a  Baldwin.  The  Barneby  family  also  held  the 
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property  for  many  years.  In  the  spring  of  1866  the  estates 
and  the  lordship  of  the  manor  were  sold  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Miller  (in  whose  family  they  had  been  for 
about  ninety  years)  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Prescott,  banker,  and  the  property  now  belongs  to 
Mr.  Prescott  Decie,  who  married  the  only  surviving  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prescott.  The  acreage  of  Bockleton  proper 
is  2,749,  exclusive  of  wastes  and  roads.  Soil,  a  cold  stiff  clay, 
not  very  fruitful,  but  serviceable  for  breeding  young  stock  or 
sheep.  Roads  and  cultivation  much  improved,  surface  undu- 
lating and  pleasant.  Bockleton  Grove  (of  oaks)  lies  high, 
and  is  a  well-known  landmark.  Among  the  old  names  in  the 
parish  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Quinton  —  suggestive  of  the 
ancient  Roman  game  of  that  name. 

Value  of  the  living,  £127  ;  Mrs.  Prescott,  patroness ;  Rev. 
R.  Mence,  perpetual  curate  ;  population,  346.  The  church 
is  something  better  than  the  average  of  rural  edifices,  and 
was  handsomely  restored  some  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Woody er,  architect,  the  cost  being  met  partly  by  a  rate, 
but  chiefly  by  the  late  Mr.  Miller  and  his  family.  There  are 
Norman  doorways  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  with  arcade 
work  of  the  same  period,  also  some  Early  English  and  other 
interesting  features  with  monuments  and  stained-glass  windows. 
Two  venerable  yews  in  the  churchyard  are  very  noticeable. 
A  national  school,  established  in  the  parish  in  1814,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  E.  Miller,  was  the  earliest  in  the  district.  There 
is  no  dissenting  chapel  of  any  kind  in  the  parish,  which  seems 
to  have  been  exceedingly  well  cared  for. 
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Cihbtrtott. 


I  BOUT  an  hour's  walk  eastward  from  Worcester  brings 
you  to  these  two  parishes,  neighbours  geographically, 
and  still  more  closely  united  spiritually.  The  two 
livings  being  but  of  small  value,  and  Bredicot  having  a  par- 
sonage house  while  Tibberton  had  none,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Worcester,  who  are  the  patrons,  some  years  ago  caused 
them  to  be  united  in  perpetuity  under  the  powers  of  a  most 
useful  Act  of  Parliament  giving  facilities  for  consolidating  the 
smaller  and  dividing  the  larger  livings.  Moreover,  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  Bredicot  was  some  time  ago  made  the  centre 
of  a  district,  having  a  National  School  for  the  poor  children  of 
Spetchley,  White  Ladies'  Aston,  Broughton  Hackett,  Church 
Hill,  Upton  Snodsbury,  Bredicot,  Tibberton,  Whittington,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Martin, 
Worcester.  These  schools  are  well  attended,  considering  that 
new  schools  have  been  built  and  opened  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as 
managers  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  property,  are  now  lords 
of  the  manor.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Kingsmill  is  the  vicar  of  the 
united  living,  the  value  of  which  is  about  £250 ;  populations, 
under  400.  There  were  twenty-three  families  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Bredicot  belonged  ab  antiquo  to  Worcester  Priory, 
and  the  inhabitants,  not  having  the  right  of  burial,  were 
compelled  to  carry  their  dead  to  the  churchyard  of  Worcester 
Cathedral — a  long  distance  over  a  hilly  country;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  in  winter  time,  owing  to  the 
horrible  state  of  the  road  in  those  days,  dead  bodies  frequently 
remained  unburied  for  such  a  period  as  brought  disgrace  and 
scandal  upon  a  Christian  community — "  Sepeque  contigit  ut 
premissorum  pretextu  corpora  ibidem  morientium  ultra  tempus 
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debitum,  in  magnam  horrorem  intuentium,  ac  humani  generis 
scandalum,  diutius  manent  insepulta."  A  representation  of 
these  facts  in  the  year  1543  induced  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  grant  the  people  of  Bredicot  the  right  of 
sepulture  at  home.  The  first  chapter  clerk  or  registrar  of 
Worcester  Priory  of  whom  we  have  any  account  —  Goding,  a 
priest — was  in  Saxon  days  paid  for  his  services  by  lands 
assigned  to  him  at  Bredicot  and  Tibberton.  A  Roman  urn 
was  dug' up  in  1839,  near  Bredicot  Court  (now  the  residence 
of  Henry  Chamberlain,  Esq.), m  excavating  for  the  Birming- 
ham and  Gloucester  Railway  ;  it  contained  some  copper  coins. 
The  church,  a  little  oblong  building,  with  a  bell-  cot,  requires 
no  remark.  It  was  restored  in  1843. 

Tibberton — once  known  by  the  flowing  name  of  Tidbrich- 
tingtone — belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  manor  of 
Northwick,  and  was  given  by  one  of  the  Bishops  to  the 
Priory  of  Worcester,  to  find  milk  in  the  monastic  kitchen 
and  for  guests'  horse-meat.  Those  sanguinary  and  persevering 
heathens  the  Danes,  when  they  overran  Worcestershire,  and 
induced  the  Bishop  to  make  his  exit  "to  parts  beyond  the 
seas,"  took  away  Tibberton  from  the  Priory,  but  it  was 
subsequently  restored.  The  living  was  appropriated  to  the 
Priory  in  1314,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  precentor's 
salary,  which  being  then  but  40s.  a  year,  was  naturally  con- 
sidered a  not  overwhelming  allowance  for  an  officer  to  keep  a 
horse  and  servant,  besides  the  copying  of  books  and  other 
duties.  A  copy  of  King  Edward's  grant  of  the  living  in  the 
above  year  may  still  be  seen  among  the  Dean  and  Chapter's 
muniments  ;  it  is  beautifully  illuminated,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  engraved  in  my  '*  Monastery  and  Cathedral  of  Worcester," 
recently  published.  The  Prior  had  a  windmill  here,  and  woe 
to  the  unlucky  wight,  living  in  the  parish,  who  dared  to  grind 
his  corn  elsewhere.  The  Prior  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
New  Year's  gifts  from  the  tenantry  of  the  various  monastic 
manors,  and  one  John  Glover,  of  Tibberton,  used  to  send 
Prior  Moore  a  peacock,  while  others  forwarded  fish,  geese, 
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capons,  pigs,  larks,  &c.,  abundantly  furnishing  the  larder  of  an 
institution  where  mortification  of  the  appetite  was  by  no  means 
the  rule.  R.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  is  now  the  principal  landowner. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  It  is  a  very 
small  building,  chiefly  thirteenth  century  work ;  has  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  little  wooden  tower  and  spire  at  west  end.  There 
was  an  old  rhyme  here — 

"  A  stone  church,  a  wooden  steeple, 
A  drunken  parson,  a  wicked  people." 

The  incumbent  alluded  to,  however,  spent  several  hundred 
pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  in  his  lifetime ;  and,  at  his 
death,  left  a  legacy  of  £100  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  A.  new  church  is  now  being  built,  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Biddulph,  who  filled  the  pulpit  here  in 
1767,  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  sect  who  followed  Selina, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  placed  his  house  at  Worcester  at 
their  disposal.  There  are  two  other  historical  matters  related 
of  Tibberton  :  1,  Roger  Tandy ,'in  the  reign  of  James  I,  was 
so  prodigiously  strong  that  he  once  raised  a  hogshead  of 
beer  in  his  arms  and  drank  out  of  the  bunghole  !  !  2,  Hugh 
Pescod,  alias  "  The  little  Turk,"  was  hung  in  a  pear  tree  by 
Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers,  August,  1651,  but  being  after- 
wards cut  down  and  thrown  into  a  sawpit,  he  recovered,  and 
attended  Dean  Warmstrey  as  a  guide  through  the  parish,  in 
memory  of  which  event  he  planted  some  elm  trees  near  his 
orchard  at  Wood  Green,  which  were  standing  a  few  years  ago. 

Products  of  the  parishes— wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  beans. 
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F  it  be  true  that— 

"  Blessed  is  the  eye' 
That  dwells  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye," 

I  say  that  for  rural  beauty,  rich  and  extensive  scenery,  and 
charming  repose,  the  view  from  Bredon  Hill  over  the  valley 
adown  which  meanders  the  lovely  Avon,  to  join  that  sweet 
nymph,  Sabrina,  is  equal  to  that  of  which  the  poet  sings, 
and  in  fact  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  don't  object 
to  the  good  folks  of  Birmingham  and  the  Black  Country 
paying  frequent  visits  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  but  once  in  a 
season  let  them  take  an  opportunity  of  admiring  Bredon, 
without  which  their  idea  of  Worcestershire  scenery  cannot 
be  complete  and  perfect.  Bredon  Hill — an  "outlyer"  of 
the  Cotswolds — has  great  attractions  for  botanists  and  students 
in  geology,  as  also  for  antiquity  worshippers  in  general ;  it 
possesses  lias  quarries,  an  ancient  camp,  a  landslip,  a  remark- 
able object  called  "  the  Banbury  stone,"  said  by  some  to  have 
been  anciently  consecrated  to  pagan  worship,  and  two  other 
stones  called  "  the  King  and  Queen,"  where  a  manorial  court 
was  formally  held.  Then  walk  down  into  the  village,  and 
linger  in  its  picturesque  street;  notice  that  fine  fourteenth 
century  tithe-barn  —  sufficiently  grand  and  capacious  for  a 
church — enter  the  magnificent  parish  church,  take  note  of 
its  splendid  Norman  porch  and  nave,  Early  English  chapel, 
Decorated  aisle,  tower,  spire,  and  chancel,  its  interesting 
monuments,  ascent  to  rood-loft,  encaustic  tiles,  coffin  slabs, 
and  fine  old  coped  tombs  in  the  churchyard,  and  see  if  there 
be  not  sufficient  indication  of  the  former  importance  of  the 
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place.  The  church  was  restored  in  1842,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  in  which  open  seats  were  introduced. 

A  monastery  existed  here  in  Saxon  days,  having  been 
founded  by  the  grandfather  of  King  Offa,  and  greatly  patron- 
ized by  the  latter.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  the 
present  church  is  under  the  guardianship  of  St.  Giles.  Before 
the  Conquest  it  became  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  so  remained  till  the  fourth  of  Elizabeth, 
when  it  passed  to  the  Crown,  and  soon  after,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances and  the  advowson,  to  T.  Knowles,  who  alienated 
it  to  Thomas  Copley  and  George  Hornihold;  since  which 
time  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  various  families. 
Nathan  Nathaniel  Dyer,  Esq.,  is  now  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  he,  the  rector,  Earl  Coventry,  and  the  Martin  family, 
are  the  chief  landowners.  The  Bishop  had  a  house  and  park 
here,  with  fisheries,  &c.,  and  the  present  rectory  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  episcopal  manor-house. 
Poor  Bishop  Prideaux,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  at 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  this  village 
on  the  handsome  allowance  of  4s.  6d.  a  week.  Being  re- 
duced to  great  distress  he  was  one  day  going  down  the  village 
to  sell  some  old  iron  to  procure  himself  food,  when  he  was 
met  by  a  friend  who  asked  him  how  he  did.  "  Never  better 
in  my  life  (was  the  reply),  only  I  have  too  great  a  stomach, 
for  I  have  eaten  the  little  plate  which  the  sequestrators  left 
me ;  I  have  eaten  a  great  library  of  excellent  books  ;  I  have 
eaten  a  great  deal  of  linen,  much  of  my  brass,  some  of  my 
pewter,  and  now  I  am  become  an  ostrich  and  forced  to  eat 
my  iron,  and  what  will  come  next  I  know  not."  This  same 
Bishop,  who  was  born  of  poor  parents,  was  in  his  youth  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  parish  clerk  of  Ugborow,  and  to 
his  great  grief  lost  it;  but  when  he  became  advanced  to  the 
episcopal  bench  he  would  frequently  console  himself  with 
this  reflection :  "  If  I  could  but  have  been  clerk  of  Ugborow 
I  had  never  been  Bishop  of  Worcester." 

Bredon   also   contains  the  chapelries  of  Norton,   Mitton, 
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and  Cutsdean,  and  the  hamlets  of  Hardwick,  Kinsham,  and 
Westmancot.  Cutsdean  is  situated  amongst  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  village  of  Bredon.  In 
time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  fifty-three  families  in  Bredon 
and  twenty-seven  in  the  hamlets.  The  population  is  now 
1,150;  acreage,  1,076;  produce,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
and  root  crops.  There  are  several  market  gardeners,  and 
the  allotment  system  is  carried  out  on  a  very  extensive 
scale. 

The  living  is  a  valuable  prize  —  some  £2,300  per  annum 
— and  the  fortunate  holder  is  the  Rev.  H.  Fitzgerald ;  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  It  was  formerly  a  "peculiar,"  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary,  but  that  privilege 
no  longer  exists.  The  church  will  accommodate  600.  There 
is  a  Baptist  chapel  at  Westmancot,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Kinsham  (both  in  Bredon  parish)  ;  also  some  very  energetic 
preaching  is  carried  on  at  a  cottage  in  Bredon  village  on 
Sundays.  A  free  school  was  founded  here  in  1718  by  W. 
Hancock,  Esq.,  a  barrister  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Norton. 
There  are  a  dozen  boys  on  the  foundation,  who  are  educated, 
clothed,  and  apprenticed.  About  forty  boys  generally  attend 
the  school,  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  is  the  able  master.  An 
almshouse  for  old  women  also  exists  in  the  village ;  it  was 
founded  by  Giles  Reede  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  "  Worcester  Monastery  and  Cathedral "  (recently  pub- 
lished) it  is  stated  that  the  Prior  of  Worcester  (William 
Moore,  sixteenth  century)  sometimes  paid  his  "hunter  and 
companie"  for  hunting  at  Bredon  Hill;  also  that  in  1661 
stone  was  obtained  from  the  hill  for  the  repair  of  Worcester 
Cathedral  after  the  damage  it  received  in  the  civil  wars. 
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of  the  pleasantest  villages  in  the  justly  celebrated 
"Vale  of  Evesham."  They  belonged  to  the  great 
and  powerful  Abbey  of  that  town  till  the  Dissolu- 
tion, when  Badsey  was  granted  to  Sir  P.  Hoby,  a  gentleman 
who  is  chiefly  known  through  having  had  a  dispensation 
under  the  privy  seal  (Edward  VI)  for  himself  and  all  who 
should  dine  with  him  at  his  table  during  his  natural  life  to 
eat  meat  and  dishes  made  of  milk  through  Lent,  or  on  any 
other  fast-days,  freely  and  without  punishment.  Bretforton 
was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  favourite  Leicester,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  various  hands,  as  also  did  Badsey. 
The  former  parish  is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  was 
enclosed  in  1765,  and  has  a  dry,  gravelly  "  soil  ;  acreage, 
1,629  ;  population,  563,  there  being  about  200  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  W.  H.  Ashwin,  Esq.,  is  the  principal  landowner. 
He  resides  at  the  manor  house,  and  owns  the  hall  opposite, 
now  the  residence  of  J.  S.  Dixon,  Esq.  The  Rev.  G.  Morris 
is  patron  and  vicar.  Value  of  living  something  under  £200, 
the  incumbent  himself  occupying  the  glebe.  Church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard,  will  accommodate  300  ;  free  seats,  1  20. 
The  building  has  many  features  of  interest,  being  chiefly 
Transitional  to  Early  English  work.  In  it  will  be  found  the 
rood  stairs  and  doorway  at  top  that  led  to  the  loft,  a  peal 
of  bells  with  curious  inscriptions,  queer  epitaphic  compositions, 
and  a  carving  of  the  old  legend  of  "  Maid  Margery  "  on  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  columns.  A  nun  being  tempted  by  the 
devil,  resists,  and  is  swallowed  by  him  ;  but  the  holy  sister, 
by  virtue  of  a  cross,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  bursts 
the  devil  asunder,  and  emerges  unhurt  !  Opposite  the  church 
is  the  National  and  Sunday  School,  built  in  1849.  The 
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principal  employment  of  the  parishioners  is  agriculture,  and 
the  labourers  generally  have  allotments,  which  furnish  them 
with  partial  employment  and  maintenance.  Some  of  the 
women  are  partly  employed  in  gloving.  Many  of  the  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  occupied  by  their  owners. 

Badsey,  with  its  hamlet  of  Aldington,  has  an  acreage  of 
1,145,  and  a  population  of  546.  There  were  thirty  families 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Hunt  is  the 
perpetual  curate,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  are  patrons.  Value  of  the  living,  £228 ;  church 
accommodation,  209 ;  free,  153.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  James,  was,  in  the  olden  time,  served  by  one  of  the 
monks  of  Evesham  Abbey  ;  and  in  this  village,  it  is  said, 
was  an  infirmary  for  the  retirement  of  sick  monks — a  class 
of  men  always  judicious  in  their  selection  of  locality.  If 
the  mediaeval  masons  who  carved  the  gargoyles  on  the  church 
tower  had  in  view  at  the  time  the  portraits  of  these  sick 
monks  they  could  not  have  succeeded  better,  the  heads  being 
represented  as  in  that  state  usually  experienced  by  persons 
when  they  first  go  to  sea.  The  church,  which  has  a  chancel, 
nave,  north  chapel,  and  western  tower,  presents  Early  English 
and  Perpendicular  work,  with  Norman  doorway.  In  the  village 
are  substantial  old  stone  houses,  with  gables  and  mullioned 
windows.  There  are  Sunday  and  day  schools,  and  the 
Wesleyans  have  for  some  years  obtained  a  settlement  in  the 
parish — the  fruit  of  former  inefficiency  in  the  Church.  It 
is  a  fact  which  we  churchmen  cannot  deny,  that  many  of  our 
rural  parishes  would  have  relapsed  into  heathenism  ere  this 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Dissenters. 
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)AMOUS  for  hops  and  cider,  rich  meadows  and  uplands 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  beautiful  Teme,  a  pretty 
rural  village  and  an  ancient  church,  the  whole 
some  six  or  seven  miles  west  of  Worcester.  The  Saxon 
King  Offa,  noted  for  profuse  liberality  in  favour  of  the  religion 
to  which  he  was  a  convert,  gave  this  fair  possession  to  the 
Church  of  Worcester,  and  I  find  in  the  ancient  records  of  the 
Priory  of  that  city  that  Broadwas  was  one  of  the  twelve 
manors  appropriated  to  the  charity  of  the  brethren,  the 
tenants  also  furnishing  to  the  monks  a  hundred  plates  or 
dishes  at  Christmas  and  the  feast  of  St.  Mary,  wood  for  four 
boats  for  servants  "  in  aula  in  Natale  Domini,"  and  a  good  fat 
boar  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  as  representatives  of  "the  monks  of  old,"  are 
still  patrons  of  the  living,  but  having  handed  over  their  posses- 
sions to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  latter  are  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  The  lands  were  chiefly,  up  to  a  late 
period,  copyhold  for  lives,  two  in  possession  and  two  in 
reversion,  renewable  by  custom,  but  the  Commissioners  dis- 
pute the  right  of  renewal.  Much  of  the  land  is  now  in 
process  of  enfranchisement.  The  principal  landowners  are 
C.  Pidcock,  Esq.,  (who  resides  at  the  Court)  W.  Berkeley, 
F.  E.  Williams,  B.  Davies,  E.  B.  Guest,  and  E.  Pullen,  and 
the  acreage  is  about  1,250,  the  parish  being  four  miles  in 
circumference.  There  were  twenty-one  families  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth;  at  present  the  population  numbers  311,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Wheat,  beans,  turnips, 
swedes,  and  mangolds  are  grown,  besides  hops  and  apples; 
and  with  such  a  diversity  of  crops  as  fall  to  the  farmers'  share 
in  hop  and  apple  countries  they  have  great  advantages  over 
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their  brethren  who  cultivate  merely  cereals  and  roots,  for  if 
one  or  two  crops  fail  the  chances  are  that  the  loss  is  made  up 
by  the  produce  of  the  rest.  The  payment  of  tithes  on  cider 
and  perry  was  formerly  considered  a  great  nuisance  here,  and 
was  stoutly  contested,  as  shown  by  the  following  entry  in  the 
parish  register  : — "  August,  1699. — After  we  had  contested  in 
ye  exchequer  ye  parish  pretending  a  modus  of  2d.  ye  hogshead 
for  perry  and  cyder,  and  had  sued  down  a  commission  de  bene 
ojo.,and  had  suborned  two  old  beggars  to  prove  their  pretended 
modus  of  2d.  ye  hogshead,  and  I  finding  out  ye  subornation 
and  going  to  indict  ye  suborners,  they  agreed,  some  paying  6d., 
some  9d.,  some  12d.,  and  some  18d.  a  hogshead  for  theyr 

arreares,  and  some  referred  ye ,  and  an  award  was  made, 

and  they  all  took  their  tyth  fruit,  together  with  ye  reste  of 
their  privy  tyths,  as  by  severall  writings  under  our  hands  doth 
appear,  and  all  ye  customes  of  ye  parish  and  rights  of  tything 
are  set  forth  in  a  bill  and  cross-bill  and  answers  in  ye  ex- 
chequer; recorded  there,  1699.— "EDW.  UNDERBILL,  Rect.  de 
Broadwas." 

About  the  year  1570,  Henry  Johnson,  parson  of  Broadwas, 
was  described  as  one  of  the  Popish  recusants  in  this  county, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  confined  to  the  county  of  Hereford. 

The  present  rector  is  Rev.  R.  R.  Fowler — a  non-resident  by 
the  Bishop's  license,  owing  to  ill-health.  He  is  now  at  Munich, 
but  a  curate  supplies  the  cure.  Value  of  living,  £390  ;  church 
accommodation,  150;  free  seats,  40.  The  old  church  is  in 
great  want  of  the  restorer's  hand.  It  is  chiefly  transitional 
Norman,  with  also  Early  English  and  Decorated  features; 
has  a  chancel,  nave  with  southern  chapel,  and  western  tower. 
Some  interesting  ancient  paintings  on  the  north  wall  were 
brought  to  light  a  few  years  ago  on  the  removal  of  some 
whitewash.  There  was  a  curious  old  custom  here  at  funerals 
of  the  bearers  setting  down  the  coffin  in  the  middle  of  the  lane 
leading  to  the  church,  forming  a  circle  round  it,  and  bowing 
reverentially  towards  the  corpse.  I  fancy  this  has  been  dis- 
continued of  late. 
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There  is  a  school  here  with  forty  or  fifty  children,  and  a 
school-house  has  been  erected  within  the  last  six  years  at  a 
cost  of  £300,  but  as  the  parish  is  too  small  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cated mistress  there  is  no  Government  grant,  our  governors  in 
their  educational  poh'cy  adopting  the  principle  of  **  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given."  It  is  clear  that  the  Government  system 
of  grants  operates  partially  and  unjustly  in  the  case  of  small 
parishes. 

Among  the  old  names  here  are  Ellbatch,  Graffridge, 
Petchwick,  The  Hale,  and  Cainsbury.  The  termination  of 
Broadwas  is  a  very  rare  one  in  the  names  of  parishes,  but 
in  each  instance  the  place  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  some 
river. 


'IES  under  a  semicircle  of  well-wooded  hills,  south  and 
west,  affording  lovely  views  of  Worcestershire 
scenery,  especially  from  the  Beacon-hill.  A  long 
wide  street  of  massive  stone  houses,  with  mullioned  windows, 
suggestive  of  some  antiquity,  formed  the  highway  from  Wor- 
cester to  London  before  the  "iron  horse"  began  his  career; 
but  now  neither  coach  nor  waggon  finds  its  way  through  the 
village — at  least  but  rarely.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in- 
dicative of  "a  great  road,"  for  such  it  was  at  an  early 
period.  Habingdon  says :  "  The  village  is  the  broad  and 
high  way  from  the  shepherds'  cotes  on  the  mounted  wolds 
down  to  the  most  fruitful  vale  of  Evesham."  A  large  portion 
of  the  old  town,  however,  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  Bury- 
end  Road  (now  covered  with  turf),  leading  to  the  old  church. 
There  is  an  interesting  example  of  an  abbot's  manor-house 
in  the  village  (the  manor  formerly  belonging  to  Pershore 
Abbey),  also  an  ancient  grange,  and  the  principal  inn  has 
the  date  of  1620  upon  it.  There  is  a  population  of  nearly 
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1,700  inhabitants,  and  an  acreage  of  4,692.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  there  were  seventy-four  families.  The  population 
now  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  glove-making  is  carried  on  by 
some  of  the  women.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  and  the  chief  landowners  are  Sir  Thomas,  Earl 
Beauchamp,  and  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  The  latter  Sir  Thomas 
has  a  mansion  on  Middle  Hill,  sadly  dilapidated,  but  till 
recently  full  of  literary  treasures,  where  the  worthy  Baronet 
would  shut  himself  out  from  the  world,  and  was  known  only  to 
book  collectors.  The  whole  is  now  removed  to  Thirlestaine 
House,  Cheltenham.  A  short  distance  from  Middle  Hill  is  the 
Tower,  built  by  the  late  Lady  Coventry,  commanding  a  charm- 
ing and  extensive  prospect ;  and  there  is  Springhill,  another 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Lygons,  towards  the  S.E.  This,  as 
also  much  of  the  property  in  the  parish,  had  belonged  to  the 
Coventrys,  Sheldons,  and  Babingtons.  The  manor  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Wm.  Babington  at  the  Dissolution,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Sheldons,  who  built  a  Court,  and  lived  in  good  old  English 
style.  The  gateway  of  the  Court  is  still  remaining.  The 
mansion  at  Middle  Hill  was  built  by  Wm.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Recorder  of  Evesham,  in  1724,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
Savages,  who  sold  it  to  J.  Phillipps,  Esq.,  of  Broadway,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Sir  Thomas.  The  greater  part  of  the  land 
in  Broadway  is  grass.  The  arable  land  has  the  usual  crops. 
Climate  healthy,  and  situation  very  beautiful.  The  Cotswold 
hills  are  famous  for  its  breed  of  sheep,  and  in  former  times 
were  equally  famous  for  the  athletic  sports  and  games  carried 
on  upon  them  in  Whit-week. 

The  old  parish  church  of  Broadway  (St.  Eadburgh's),  situate 
nearly  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  in  consequence  of  its  age 
and  dilapidations,  was  disused  for  many  years  until  lately, 
being  preserved  only  for  mortuary  purposes ;  but  recently 
it  has  been  repaired  and  used  for  Divine  service,  while  the 
new  parish  church  (St.  Michael's  and  All  Angels,  erected  in 
1839-40)  was  undergoing  restoration.  The  old  church  (which 
is  exceedingly  interesting  and  well  worth  a  visit)  contains 
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Norman  pillars  in  the  nave,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  is 
chiefly  transitional  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular.  The 
chancel  screen  and  door  to  the  rood-loft  still  remain.  The 
church  contains  a  mural  brass  to  Anthony  Dalton,  1572, 
and  the  arms  of  Charles  I,  1641 — a  somewhat  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, owing  to  the  general  removal  of  the  royal  arms 
during  the  Commonwealth.  Two  windows  have  been  given 
by  individual  parishioners,  but  the  chancel  is  still  unrestored 
for  want  of  funds.  The  building,  which  is  a  good  specimen 
of  a  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  village  church,  has  been 
thoroughly  restored  as  far  as  means  would  allow :  galleries 
and  pews  all  removed ;  the  nave  and  aisles  repaved,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  choir  stalls,  entirely  free  from 
seats.  Chairs  are  used  at  the  services.  The  bells  are  very 
fine  toned.  The  new  church,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
old  chapel,  dated  1608,  was  built  in  1840  by  the  late  Mr. 
Eginton,  of  Worcester,  in  the  Early  English  style;  but  the 
design  was  deficient  in  beauty  and  those  details  which  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  celebration  of  Divine  worship.  Much, 
however,  has  been  lately  done  to  remedy  this.  The  chancel 
has  been  refitted,  the  altar  raised,  and  seats  provided  for 
the  choir.  There  is  daily  service  in  this  church.  By  a 
statute  of  Henry  VII  all  persons  who  held  land  in  this 
manor  were  compelled  to  pay  one  penny  annually  towards 
repairing  the  church,  or  forfeit  twenty  pence.  I  don't  know 
of  any  similar  instance  to  this. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Caffin  is  the  vicar ;  value  of  living,  £390  ;  the 
patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Bart., 
Rev.  C.  Kennaway,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Winchester. 
Church  accommodation,  840 ;  free  sittings,  450. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  monastery  here,  founded  by 
the  Passionists  (from  Woodchester)  in  1850.  A  small  chapel 
and  priest's  house  and  school  for  boarders  had  been  here  for 
twenty  years  before  that.  These  were  purchased  by  the 
Passionists  and  added  to,  so  as  to  provide  accommodation 
for  five  priestsr  and  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who 
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reside  there  for  a  time  in  preparation  for  holy  orders.  They 
also  built  schools  for  the  labouring  classes  in  1851. 

There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels  in  the 
village.  The  former  denomination  made  their  first  appear- 
ance here  in  1796  and  the  latter  in  1811.  The  Church 
school  was  built  in  1857.  It  has  about  150  children  in 
daily  attendance.  The  school  is,  however,  so  small  and  ill- 
arranged  for  its  object  that  the  Committee  of  Council  have 
required  the  managers  to  provide  more  accommodation,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  build  new  schools  on  a  more  convenient 
site  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  shall  have  been  raised. 
Thomas  Hodges,  in  1686,  bequeathed  funds  to  the  free 
school,  to  teach,  clothe,  and  apprentice  poor  boys.  The 
trustees  educate  at  the  National  School  twenty  boys,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  £30,  the  boys  receiving  every  year  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  they  remain  in  the  school  for  three  years. 

A  market  and  three  days'  fair  were  granted  to  Broadway 
by  Henry  III.  The  parish  was  enclosed  in  1771,  when  the 
new  road  up  Broadway  Hill  was  made  and  the  Fish  Inn 
erected  at  the  top.  The  parish  registers  contain  much  inter- 
esting matter.  Kennels  and  stables  have  been  lately  built  in 
the  village  for  the  North  Cotswold  hounds,  kept  by  Lord 
Coventry.  They  meet  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 


was  a  gloomy  day  for  the  little  old  town  of  Broms- 
grove  when  the  coaching  era  came  to  an  end. 
Situate  just  midway  between  Birmingham  and 
Worcester,  its  long  and  handsome  street,  rendered  picturesque 
by  many  fine  specimens  of  cross-timbered  houses  of  the 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,*  formed  the  high  road 
for  at  least  a  score  of  coaches  per  diem.  A  sorry  substitute 
for  this  liveliness  and  bustle,  gossiping  and  tippling,  money- 
spending  and  travelling  accommodation,  was  afforded  by  the 
railway  being  laid  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
town ;  and  then  such  a  road  connecting  the  town  with 
the  station !  Such  gradients  and  turnings  !  Well,  but  the  old 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Company  flourished  in  the  infancy 
of  railways,  when  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  take  the  rail 
to  the  people,  but  to  leave  the  latter  to  find  their  way  as  best 
they  might  to  the  rail.  It  was  also  an  early  canon  in  railroad 
construction  to  perform  as  straight  a  line  as  possible  between 
the  termini,  and  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  in 
order  to  procure  land  the  cheaper.  Tewkesbury,  Worcester, 
Droitwich,  and  Bromsgrove,  were  the  sufferers  from  this 
arrangement,  and  the  latter  town  still  remains  with  the  evil 
unremedied,  although  urgent  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
the  Midland  Company  to  take  compassion  upon  the  poor 
isolated  inhabitants  of  Bromsgrove.  All  that  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  is  the  making  of  a  new  road  to  the  station, 
whereby  the  horrors  of  the  "middle  passage"  are  abated. 

Bromsgrove  is  a  good  old  town — important  and  populous, 
and  by  no  means  deserving  of  such  neglect;  the  parish 
has  a  population  of  nearly  11,000,  and  an  acreage  of  11,302; 
it  has  a  nailing  trade  which  employs  in  the  town  and 
surrounding  districts  some  7,000  persons;  a  cloth-button 
manufactory,  an  indigo-dye  manufactory,  and  about  180  per- 
sons engaged  at  the  railway  station  in  making  waggons, 
&c. ;  it  has  a  fine  old  Grammar  School,  a  Public  Office, 
Town  Hall,  Corn  Exchange,  Post  Office,  Union  Workhouse, 
and  Gas  Works;  it  boasts  of  a  noble  Church  and  spire,  set 
on  a  hill  as  a  beacon  for  all  the  country  round;  and  within 

*  The  finest  specimen  of  these  buildings,  dated  1572,  was  unfortunately 
removed  on  the  new  road  to  the  station  being  made,  but  it  has  been  re- 
erected  near  its  former  site,  and  is  occupied  as  a  branch  of  the  Worcester 
City  and  County  Bank. 
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the  parish  are  no  fewer  than  three  Baptist,  one  Independent, 
five    Wesleyan    Methodist,   four    Primitive    Methodist,    one 
Roman  Catholic,  one  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  one  Reformed 
Methodist  Chapels,  providing  accommodation  for  3,450  wor- 
shippers.    The  Baptists  have  erected  a  fine  building,  with 
tower  and  spire,  to  hold  700  sittings.*     Then  there  are  dis- 
trict   churches    at    Catshill    and    the    Lickey,    and    mission 
churches  at  Sidemoor   and  Dodford.     A  flourishing  Literary 
Institute,  two  or  three  banks,  an  excellent  newspaper  conducted 
by  Mr.  Palmer,  a  School  of  Art  and  many  other  schools,  a  rifle 
corps,  all   kinds    of  thrifty   and  benevolent  institutions  and 
almshouses;   indeed  the  parish  is  much  richer  in  charities 
than  the  majority  of  places,  the  last  of  any  note  being  a 
legacy  of  £2,000  to  the  poor  by  the  late  James  Holyoake, 
Esq.    There  is  also  a  Burial  Board  and  a  Court  for  small 
debts.    Lastly,  the  town  has  good  markets  and  fairs,  is  in 
the  centre  of  an    important   agricultural  and  manufacturing 
district,  and  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  and  Town  Com- 
missioners, fifteen  in  number,  who  have  improved  the  drainage 
of  the  town  by  constructing  a  sewer  down  Worcester  Street, 
which  is  1,058  yards  in  length,  and  connected  with  the  main 
sewer,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  sewage  of  the  town 
is  now  carried  away  to  Charford ;  while  the  country  district 
is  taken  care  of  by  another   Board,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
members.     Perhaps  the  latest  step  towards  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  appliances  of  the   town  was  the  passing  of  an 
Act  in  a  late  session  of  Parliament  for  supplying  Bromsgrove 
and  Droitwich  with  water.     The  supply  is  to  be  taken  from 
Pike's   Pool  and    Spadesbourn   Brook,  which    rises    in    the 
Lickey    and  passes  through   Bromsgrove  on  its  way  to  the 
Salwarpe,  which  flows  into  the  Severn  near  Worcester.     The 
Local  Government   Act  of  1858  had  already  been  adopted 
here,  and  in  1846  an  Act  was  passed  for  paving,  cleansing, 
draining,  and  improving  the  town,  and  for  better  assessing 

*    Dissent  secured  an  early  footing  in  Bromsgrove,  there  being  Baptist, 
Independent,  and  Quaker  communities  here  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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and  collecting  the  parochial  rates.  The  soil  is  very  fruitful 
in  grain,  and  there  are  rich  meadows,  well  watered  by 
numerous  streams.  Potatoes  are  largely  cultivated.  There 
are  chalybeate  and  petrifying  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Barnt  Green  and  Holy  well  Farm,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lickey. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  very  brief  glance  at  the  history  and 
conditions  of  the  place.  At  the  Conquest  it  was  hi  the  King's 
demesne,  and  the  ubiquitous  Sheriff  Urso  had  a  good  slice  of  it 
for  his  services  to  the  Conqueror.  Three  hundred  loads  of 
wood  were  annually  sent  from  this  manor  to  the  salt-works  at 
Droitwich,  and  three  hundred  mitts  of  salt  returned.  No 
doubt  the  salt  was  sold  at  a  good  profit  to  all  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  agents  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  were 
anciently  fifteen  villages  and  twelve  manors  in  the  parish,  but 
many  of  these  have  now  lost  their  names.  The  manor  and 
chapelry  of  Kingsnorton  was  attached  to  Bromsgrove,  and 
there  were  the  chapelries  of  Withal,  Moseley,  and  Chadwick. 
A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  Grafton,  a  manor  of  itself, 
where  is  an  ancient  mansion,  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  belonged  to 
the  Staffords  and  Talbots,  and  the  profits  of  the  chapelry  were 
assigned  to  provide  tapers  to  burn  before  the  tomb  of  King 
John  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  This  same  monarch  granted  a 
market  to  Bromsgrove  every  Tuesday,  and  fairs  on  Midsummer 
Day  and  the  1st  of  October ;  and  his  son,  King  Henry,  gave 
Bromsgrove  to  the  Priory  of  Worcester,  ten  marks  out  of  the 
said  church  to  go  to  the  monks'  infirmary,  three  to  the  pittan- 
cer,  and  the  rest  to  hospitality  and  the  poor.  On  this  subject 
Habingdon  says:— "King  Henry  3rd  gave  to  ye  Priory  of 
Worcester  for  his  own  Soule  &  the  soules  of  his  father, 
ancestors,  &  successors,  the  patronage  of  Bromesgrave,  where- 
on attendeth  the  faire  chappell  of  Kingsnorton,  with  other 
chappells,  a  parish  containing  soe  many  &  soe  great  freeholders 
as,  if  it  exceedeth  not,  it  equalleth  the  best  of  this  shire." 
Another  manor  (Gannow)  within  this  parish  was  once  the 
property  of  the  father  of  Ann  Boleyn,  one  of  the  wives  of 
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Henry  VIII.  At  Dodford,  another  manor,  was  a  priory  of 
Premonstratensians,  The  borough  was  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment twenty-third  Edward  I  by  Thomas  Rastel  and  Thomas 
Burneford,  but  the  luxury  of  representation  was  discontinued, 
as  being  probably  too  expensive.  The  divisions  of  the  parish 
were  called  "yields,"  of  which  there  were  ten — namely,  the 
town  yield,  Burnford,  Fockbury,  Catshill,  Chadwick,  Shepley, 
Burcot,  Padestone  or  Spadesbourne,  Timberhanger,  and 
Woodcot  ;  and  the  manors  were  Bromsgrove,  Bunnil, 
Chadwick,  Cudford,  Dyers,  Gannow,  Grafton,  and  the 
manor  of  the  rectory.  There  are  now  the  hamlets  of  Side- 
moor,  Rock  Hill,  and  Burcot,  and  the  division  of  Fockbury. 
The  manor  of  Bromsgrove  belonged  to  the  Crown  up  to  Henry 
III,  when  it  was  given  to  Ada,  wife  of  Henry  de  Hastings, 
and  the  succeeding  possessors  were  the  Mortimers  and  then 
the  Crown  again,  till  James  I  gave  it  to  John  Howe,  whose 
descendant  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth.  Baroness  Windsor 
is  now  lady  of  the  manor. 

Quaint  old  Leland  says : — "  The  town  of  Bromsgrove  is  all 
in  a  manner  of  one  street,  very  long,  standing  on  a  plain 
ground.  There  is  once  a  week  a  meetly  good  market.  The 
town  standeth  something  by  clothing.  The  heart  of  the  town 
is  meetly  well  paved.  Edward  the  Sixth  founded  a  charity 
school  for  twelve  boys  to  be  taught,  clothed,  and  apprenticed." 
The  said  grammar  school  has  been  a  subject  of  much  animad- 
version in  print,  and  the  unfortunately  usual  stigma  has  been 
affixed  to  it  that  the  benefits  which  were  intended  for  poor 
foundation  boys  are  in  fact  conferred  upon  the  boarders.  This 
has  been  strenuously  denied,  but  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
general  question  affecting  all  these  schools  will  soon  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Legislature. 

The  "  clothing "  mentioned  by  Leland,  including  the  linen 
and  linsey  trades,  was  continued  till  almost  within  living 
memory,  but  was  gradually  superseded  by  nailing  and  button 
making.  A  good  deal  of  flax  was  at  one  time  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  manufacture  by  hand-looms  was  con- 
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siderable,  but  as  machinery  superseded  this,  and  there  were 
not  enterprise  and  capital  in  the  locality  to  introduce  machinery, 
the  clothing  trade  went  away.  Moreover,  as  at  Worcester,  the 
linens  got  into  disrepute,  as  goods  of  an  inferior  make  were 
sent  here  for  bleaching  and  then  sold  as  Bromsgrove  make. 
There  were  only  five  or  six  nail  masters  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  not  more  than  500  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade ;  whereas  at  present,  as  before  stated,  there  are  fourteen 
times  that  number.  Many  years  ago  the  trade  was  so  prosper- 
ous that,  owing  to  the  demand  being  good,  an  inferior  article 
was  made.  The  customers  of  course  became  dissatisfied,  and 
a  machine  was  invented  which  cut  every  part  of  the  nail  at 
once  out  of  a  solid  sheet  of  iron.  This  occasioned  a  great 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  trade,  and  the  French  and 
Germans  successfully  competing  led  to  a  change  for  the  worse. 
The  nailers  as  a  class  are  destitute  of  education,  owing  to  the 
early  age  at  which  the  children  go  to  work.  It  may  therefore 
not  occasion  surprise  that  their  mistaken  views  of  the  relations 
between  employers  and  workpeople  have  occasionally  led  to 
disturbances  and  distress.  Three  or  four  years  ago  they 
"struck,"  and  have  exhibited  symptoms  of  uneasiness  ever 
since. 

Bnt  it  is  high  time  that  we  noticed  the  church — a  fine  old 
edifice  at  the  western  end  of  the  town,  ascended  by  sixty-two 
steps.  Unless  the  visitor  knew  the  previous  state  of  this 
building,  as  I  knew  it  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  he  could 
form  no  estimate  of  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in 
it  by  an  expenditure  of  £6,000  and  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Scott,  the  celebrated  architect.  Probably  no  church  in  the 
diocese  was  in  a  more  abominable  condition,  but  now  all  is 
changed.  The  prevailing  styles  are  Early  English  and  Per- 
pendicular, somewhat  severely  plain.  There  are  splendid 
monuments  of  the  Shrewsbury  (Talbot)  family,  of  Bishop 
Hall,  Judge  Lyttelton,  &c.  A  hagioscope  and  a  small  old 
lectern,  with  Jewell's  works  attached  to  it,  are  preserved. 
East  window  of  stained  glass,  by  Lavers  and  Barraud.  The 
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beautifully  renovated  church  was  re-opened  in  January,  1859, 
but  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  allocating  the  seats, 
and  much  ill-feeling  prevailed.  The  church  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  parish,  and  yet  it  has  scarcely 
ever  a  crowded  or  even  moderately  full  congregation.  This 
arises  from  absenteeism,  occasioned  by  objections  to  the  allot- 
ment of  seats.  One  party  urgently  pressed  for  an  entirely 
free  church,  while  another  talked  of  "  a  suit  for  perturbation 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  and  an  action  on  the  case  at  common 
law"  against  the  churchwardens  for  disturbing  him  in  the 
use  of  his  pew.  The  vicar,  in  a  printed  address,  tried  to  cast 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters ;  and  the  churchwardens,  Messrs. 
T.  Scott,  W.  Holyoake,  E.  Hadley,  and  E.  Jackson,  declared 
that  the  matter  did  not  legally  rest  with  them.  What  is  to  be 
the  final  issue  of  these  conflicting  elements  I  cannot  divine. 

There  are  a  few  curious  inscriptions  in  the  churchyard,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  north  boundary  wall  lies  an  old  stone 
figure,  with  the  features  gone,  but  the  hands  are  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer;  and  the  tradition  is  that  the  individual  whom  it 
represents  sold  himself  to  the  devil  for  certain  advantages, 
and  one  of  the  stipulations  was  that  when  he  died  his  body 
should  not  be  buried  either  in  or  out  of  the  churchyard,  but 
this  was  evaded  by  his  giving  orders  to  be  buried  under  the 
wall  and  the  figure  to  be  placed  upon  it.  Strange  that  the 
man  of  sin  should  in  all  our  popular  legends  be  represented 
as  so  easily  outwitted  !  But  the  boundary  has  been  enlarged 
since  "  Tom's  monument "  was  fixed,  and  how  far  this  move- 
ment affects  the  contract  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Murray  is  the  vicar  of  Bromsgrove ;  value  of 
the  living,  £800;  patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester; 
church  accommodation,  1,050;  free,  550. 

There  are  many  extraordinary  names  in  this  parish,  includ- 
ing Vigo  Piece,  Honier  Boon,  Oven  Piece,  Dicel  Dole,  Dib 
Dale,  Beach  Dole,  Firy  Hill,  Warding,  Twatling  Wood,  Dole 
Meadow,  Rattlestone,  Big  and  Little  Mole  Horn,  Big  Ambery, 
the  King's  Chair,  Tickeridge  Piece,  Bungay  Lane,  Bewell 
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Head,  Pug's  Hole  Allotment,  The  Lear,  Devil's  Den,  Cobnail, 
Jack's  Croft,  Fatch  Leasow,  &c. 

The  Lickey — well  known  to  travellers  from  Birmingham  to 
Worcester  and  Gloucester — is  a  hilly  district  of  a  very  charm- 
ing character.  It  is  now  a  chapelry  formed  out  of  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  parishes  of  Bromsgrove  and  Kingsnorton 
and  part  of  the  district  of  Catshill.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  1,400,  and  nail-making  is  the  principal  occupation. 
There  are  a  church,  several  dissenting  chapels,  and  schools. 
The  old  coaching  time  over  the  Lickey  was  a  much  more 
romantic  affair  than  the  present  mode  of  rushing  through  its 
cutting  by  means  of  steam.  Within  living  memory  this  district 
was  almost  entirely  unenclosed,  being  a  thinly-populated  waste ; 
it  presented  a  steep  ridgy  surface,  picturesquely  tinted  with 
heath  and  grass,  and  small  plantations  of  fir  and  larch. 
Gradually  it  was  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  slopes  and 
ravines  are  now  dotted  with  the  humble  cottages  of  the  nailers 
and  agricultural  labourers.  When  coaches  ceased  running,  all 
this  beauty  was  lost  to  the  traveller,  unless  he  made  a  special 
visit ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Lickey  is  not 
covered  with  villas  of  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  or  that 
boarding-houses  are  not  constructed.  To  show  what  a  demand 
there  is  for  houses  here,  I  am  informed  that  some  time  ago 
there  -were  twenty-five  applications  for  one  house  to  let ! 
There  are  two  good  inns,  excellent  fishing,  botanising,  and 
geologising,  and  a  railway  station  within  two  miles  (Barnt 
Green). 

Bromsgrove  has  given  birth  to  many  noted  characters,  and 
among  others  were  William  de  Bremesgrave,  Abbot  of  Hales 
Owen  in  1369;  William  Dugard,  master  of  Merchant  Tailors' 
School,  London,  in  1644,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate 
for  being  concerned  in  printing  Salmasius's  Defence  of 
Charles  I ;  Jonathan  Kimberley,  a  famed  preacher  in  the 
University,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II ;  John 
Flavel,  a  celebrated  Nonconformist  and  author,  who  was  one 
of  the  "ejected,"  in  1662,  at  Dartmouth;  Dr.  John  Hall, 
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Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  died  in  1709;  Dr.  Sheffield,  Provost 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  who  died  1796;  and  poets  and 
many  literary  characters. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  notes  of  the  principal  events 
in  connexion  with  Bromsgrove  during  the  present  century: 

September,  1800. — A  meeting  of  farmers  in  the  town,  who 
agreed  to  supply  the  market  with  wheat  at  11s.  6d.  a  bushel. 

1806. — Michael  Crockett  pilloried  on  a  market-day  for  fraud. 

July,  1809.— The  last  execution  which  took  place  at  Red 
Hill,  near  Worcester,  was  that  of  Patrick  Jordan  and  Thomas 
Brady,  who  were  hung  for  robbing  and  beating  Mr.  C.  Bayley 
on  the  Lickey. 

March,  1819. — John  Harris,  hung  at  Worcester  for  forging 
bank-notes  at  Bromsgrove. 

April,  10,  1819.— The  wife  of  Joseph  Richardson,  a  day 
labourer,  at  Cooksey,  was  delivered  of  four  children  at  a 
birth,  who  proved  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  their  parents. 
The  children  had  sixteen  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and 
were  well  subsidized  by  the  neighbouring  gentry. 

August  24,  1821. — William  Bird,  hung  at  Worcester  for 
breaking  into  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Bird,  at  Bromsgrove, 
and  stealing  wearing  apparel. 

March  12,  1834.— Robert  Lilly,  hung  for  the  murder  of 
Jonathan  Wall. 

May  15,  1834. — The  monument  on  the  Lickey  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth. 

December,  1838. — Great  excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
supposed  murder  of  a  Redditch  needle-pointer,  Joshua  Hollier, 
at  the  Maltshovel,  Burcot,  while  fighting  with  navvies.  John 
Rose  was  charged  with  kicking  him  to  death,  but  the  jury 
threw  out  the  bill. 

1839. — A  church-rate  riot,  when  the  curate^  Rev.  T.  Moore, 
got  badly  treated,  for  which  four  persons  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment. 

June,  1840. — Birmingham  and  Gloucester  railway  opened 
to  near  this  town. 
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July,  1840. — Great  dinner  to  the  operatives  on  the  bowling- 
green  of  the  Bell  Inn — church  rates  being  the  theme  of 
denunciation — a  subject  much  agitated  then. 


^N  a  charming  situation  on  the  west  side  of  the  Clent 
Hills  is  a  little  parish  of  such  miniature  proportions, 
and  so  devoid  of  notable  features,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  sake  of  regularity  and  completeness  our  overlooking  it 
would  be  no  more  noticed  than  the  loss  from  Great  Britain  of 
any  individual  of  the  name  of  Smith.  That  parish  is  Broome, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Staffordshire,  but  running,  as  it 
did,  into  Worcestershire,  and  not  being  big  enough  to  protect 
itself  so  far  from  home,  was  seized  by  and  absorbed  into  the 
latter  county  by  virtue  of  the  Act  7  and  8  Vic.  The  popula- 
tion is  little  above  100,  and  I  believe  there  is  just  room  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  sit  in  the  parish  church  —  a 
plain  brick  building,  erected  in  1780,  with  a  vestry  added  five 
years  ago.  The  acreage  is  but  716A.  3n.  6p.,  and  the  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  roots.  No  manufactures  or 
public  works,  no  local  squire,  no  mansion  (saving  the  presence 
of  the  rectory  house),  no  Dissenters'  chapel,  no  church-rate 
disturbances,  no  Fenianism  or  agitation  of  any  sort,  distin- 
guishes this  little  slice  of  "happy  land."  There  is  only  a 
village  school  for  twenty-five  children,  which  remains  to  be 
named.  In  so  delightful  a  semi-sinecure  is  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Bourne  fixed,  with  a  living  worth  £320,  and  a  most  enviable 
habitat  both  as  regards  health  and  beauty  of  scenery.  The 
Earl  of  Dudley  is  the  principal  landowner,  and  J.  G.  Bourne, 
Esq.,  is  the  patron.  If  ever  we  take  to  the  clerical  profession 
commend  us  to  Broome. 
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)IVE  miles  east  of  Worcester,  on  the  Alcester  road, 
lies  a  parish  no  bigger  than  a  moderate-sized  farm 
—  that  is  to  say,  with  an  acreage  of  360  and  a 
population  of  164.  This  is  Broughton,  to  which  Hackett 
was  probably  added  from  the  name  of  its  early  possessors; 
for  though  there  is  no  authentic  account  of  this,  it  is  probably 
so,  from  the  Hacketts  having  had  possessions  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Crowle.  Urso  had  it  after  the  Conquest,  and 
then  the  Beauchamps,  Walshes,  Blounts,  and  Pakingtons, 
seriatim.  There  are  now  eight  or  nine  landowners  in  this 
small  bit  of  territory.  Lord  Coventry  owns  the  most  ;  squire 
Berkeley  —  famous  for  his  rigid  game  preserving  —  owns  an 
estate  here  ;  as  also  do  the  executors  of  the  late  Colonel 
Clowes,  master  of  the  Worcestershire  Hunt  ;  and  the  glebe 
is  more  than  sixty  acres.  Crops:  grass,  corn,  roots,  and 
fruit.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  lime-burning, 
there  being  a  considerable  quantity  of  limestone  in  the  parish. 
The  history  of  the  place  contains  two  or  three  noteworthy  facts  : 

I.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  minister  of  this  parish 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  baking  his  shepherd's 
boy  in  an  oven. 

II.  Some  years   ago  the  then  curate,  a  Mr.  Grice,  was 
in    the    habit    of   dining    on    Sundays   at   a   farm-house   at 
Tibberton,  near  Broughton.     One  Sunday  the  farmer  waited 
dinner  for  the  clergyman  till  his  goose  was  almost  spoiled, 
and  then,  thinking  he   would   not   come,  he   and   his  family 
set   to    without   him.      At    length    his    reverence    appeared, 
puffing  and  blowing,  and  apologized  for  his  unpunctuality  by 
alleging  that  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  that  morning 
through  turning  the  pigs  out  of  church  1  ! 
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.III.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  parish  registers  were 
destroyed  because  of  a  church  scandal  related  in  them  to 
the  effect  that  the  clergyman  (a  long  time  ago)  had  an  intrigue 
with  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  who  with  him  conspired  to  murder 
the  husband  and  bury  him  under  the  stairs  of  the  old  parson- 
age; that  some  time  after  the  farmer's  brother  came  from 
a  distance  to  see  his  brother,  of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing 
for  a  long  time ;  that  he  arrived  on  a  Sunday  during  service, 
and  walked  into  the  church  ;  that  the  clergyman  was  so  taken 
aback  at  sight  of  him — [he  was  the  very  image  of  his  brother] 
that  he  fainted,  and  the  whole  thing  came  out.  How  the 
woman  was  punished  I  know  not,  but  the  parson  was  shut 
up  in  a  cage  and  hung  up  in  Churchill  "big  oak,"  with  a 
leg  of  mutton  and  "  trimmings "  within  his  sight,  but  out  of 
his  reach,  and  thus  he  was  starved  to  death  !  !  ! 

Broughton  church  is  merely  a  small  oblong  building,  with 
wooden  bell-cot.  The  little  edifice  was  in  1843  rebuilt  except 
the  north  wall,  the  tower,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave,  had  a 
new  porch,  was  re-pewed  and  new  floored.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Lawrence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown ;  value,  £95 ;  church  accommodation,  seventy ; 
free,  thirty-five ;  Rev.  H.  M.  Sherwood,  rector.  There  are 
a  few  Romanists  in  the  parish. 

The  principal  enclosure  here  took  place  in  1807.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  nine  families  in  Broughton. 


ANOTHER  model  little  parish,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tewkesbury,  famous  for  harvest  homes  and  pic- 
nics, for  its  fine  pastures  on  Severn  banks  (which 
said  river,  however,  sometimes  takes  liberties  with  the  adjoining 
lands),  for  its  crops  of  corn  and  hay,  and  for  its  worthy  resident 
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squire — a  gentleman  who,  together  with  his  family,  not  only 
owns  the  entire  parish,  but  rules  over  it  with  the  mild  benig- 
nity of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  and  truly  reigns  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  subjects.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  whose  son  now 
represents  West  Worcestershire,  is  in  the  enviable  position  I 
have  hinted  at,  and  may  his  descendants  for  many  generations 
hang  up  their  hats  in  the  hall  of  Pull  Court !  The  Dowdeswells 
are  the  successors  of  many  distinguished  owners.  First,  the 
Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  the  Despencers,  the  Beauchamps, 
the  Abbots  of  Tewkesbury,  and  other  historic  names.  At  the 
Conquest  one  of  the  two  manors  of  Bushley  was  held  of  the 
Bishop,  of  his  manor  of  Bredon,  and  the  Pull  manor  belonged 
to  the  before-mentioned  abbots.  The  latter,  at  the  Dissolution, 
fell  in  succession  to  the  Childe,  Rouse,  and  Dowdeswell  families. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  twenty-four  families 
here,  but  the  population  is  now  280,  entirely  rural  in  their 
pursuits.  Acreage,  1,700.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
value  £380;  Rev.  C.  Allen,  incumbent;  patron  and  lord  of  the 
manor,  Mr.  Dowdeswell ;  church  accommodation,  upwards  of 
200,  all  free.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  church,  a  pretty 
modern  structure,  erected  and  endowed  in  1843,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Dowdeswell,  formerly  incumbent  of  the  parish,  at  an 
expenditure  of  £15,000.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  has  a  nave,  transepts,  and  a  chancel,  the  latter  having 
been  enlarged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  celebrated 
architect,  and  other  alterations  effected  by  the  present  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  at  a  further  cost  of  £2,000.  The  principal  relics 
of  the  old  church  to  be  seen  in  the  present  building  are  some 
brasses  to  Thomas  Payne  and  Ursula  his  wife,  who  obtained 
the  right  of  sepulture  for  the  church.  There  are  likewise 
stained  glass  windows  and  monuments  to  the  Dowdeswells, 
one  of  which  has  an  epitaph  by  the  great  Burke,  on  Mr.  W. 
Dowdeswell ;  and  it  is  said  that  Burke,  being  twitted  with 
making  this  effusion  so  laudatory,  replied  that  he  would  give 
any  one  a  guinea  who  could  prove  one  word  of  it  wrong. 

Pull  Court,  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  enriched  by 
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a  good  library  and  fine  pictures.  The  pleasure  grounds  and 
plantations  are  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  exhibit  in  many 
of  their  most  admired  features  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
celebrated  Launcelot  Brown,  better  known  as  "  Capability 
Brown,"  by  whom  they  were  planned.  An  ancient  road 
runs  from  Pull  Court  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  a  few  years 
ago  some  Roman  pottery  works  were  discovered  near  the 
Court,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Severn.  There  are  admir- 
able schools  in  the  parish,  but  no  dissent — what  indeed  can 
there  be  to  dissent  from? 


Ctmtolnj  Cnrhttt. 

CHAD'S  LEA,  or  the  place  of  Chad,  probably  the  first 
Saxon  who  wrested  this  place  from  its  British 
owners ;  Corbett,  a  later  affix,  being  the  name  of 
the  family  who  in  early  Norman  days  became  the  chief  land- 
owners here,  one  of  whom  at  least  —  Peter  Corbett — was 
appointed  by  Edward  I  forester  or  hunter  in  the  King's 
midland  forests,  and  was  empowered  to  take  wolves,  by  means 
of  men,  dogs,  and  engines.  Henry  II  had  enlarged  the  forest 
of  Feckenham  by  including  Chaddesley  in  it,  to  the  great 
distress  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Beauchamps  and  Pakingtons 
were  the  next  holders,  and  now  Sir  W.  Throckmorton  is  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  owner  of  a  large  and  valuable  estate, 
and  the  Harward  family  own  the  Winterfold  estate.  There 
is  a  population  of  nearly  1,500  (temp.  Elizabeth®  there  were 
116  families,  and  in  1548  there  were  500  communicants,  or 
grown-up  people),  with  an  acreage  of  5,990 ;  and  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture  and  market 
gardening,  with  a  little  scythe-grinding  and  preparing  work, 
or  yarn,  for  the  carpet  manufacture.  Wheat,  barley,  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangolds,  &c.,  are  grown  here.  Site  of  the  parish, 
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midway  between  Kidderminster  and  Bromsgrove.  It  includes 
the  hamlets  or  places  of  Harrington  (where  there  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  and  schools),  Drayton,  Cakebole,  Dorhall, 
Yielding-tree,  and  Bluntington  (where  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists have  a  place  of  meeting  in  a  cottage) ;  and  boasts  among 
its  institutions  a  free  school,  erected  in  1809,  endowed 
charities  for  schools,  almshouses,  and  distribution  to  the  poor, 
a  Clothing  Club  and  Dorcas  Society,  a  Post  Office,  &c.  The 
district  is  highly  healthful,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  great 
ages  recorded  in  the  churchyard. 

Many  places  in  this  parish  are  still  known  by  Celtic  names, 
as  Tan  Wood,  Astwood  Hill,  Barrow  Hill,  Tin  Meadows,  &c. 
Barrow  Hill,  about  115  yards  long  and  90  wide,  is  probably 
a  place  of  ancient  sepulture.  Among  other  curious  names 
are  the  Randan  Woods,  Hob  Moor,  &c.  The  parish  wake 
at  Whitsuntide,  I  believe,  is  still  kept  up. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Marriott  is  vicar  of  Chaddesley,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  patron ;  gross  value  of  living,  £520  ; 
church  accommodation,  540;  free  seats,  199.  One  of  the 
Beauchamps  gave  the  advowson  to  the  collegiate  church  of 
Warwick,  for  which  the  latter  paid  6s.  8d.  a  year  to  the  Prior 
of  Worcester  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  procuration  fees 
which  the  Prior  obtained  (acting  as  Bishop  pro  tern,  sede 
vacante,  while  visiting  churches  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see  by  the  death  of  a  Bishop),  and  which  fees  ceased  to  be 
paid  when  a  living  was  appropriated.  After  the  Dissolution 
the  "tithes  were  granted  to  the  Corporation  of  Warwick,  to 
whom  they  still  belong.  The  church,  which  is  one  of  the 
very  few  dedicated  to  St.  Cassion  (a  Christian  schoolmaster 
who  in  the  early  Roman  persecutions  was  killed  by  his  own 
pupils,  with  their  pens,  or  iron  styli]  is  a  fine  old  structure, 
perhaps  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  those  of  Kidderminster 
and  Alvechurch — if  not  Pershore  and  Malvern.  There  are 
some  interesting  specimens  of  Norman  masonry  in  the  piers 
and  arches  of  the  nave  and  its  north  doorway,  also  in  the 
front.  The  nave  has  aisles,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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chancel  are  a  chapel  and  vestry.  The  tower  and  spire,  at 
the  west  end,  were  built  by  a  village  mason  in  1782.  A  long 
time  may  be  spent  in  investigating  the  varied  features  of  the 
building,  in  which  Transitional,  Decorated,  and  fifteenth 
century  work  will  be  found ;  also  its  curious  monuments ;  and 
there  is  a  good  peal  of  musical  bells.  All  this  (bells  excepted) 
was  imbedded  in  whitewash  and  other  incrustations  till 
recently,  when  the  parishioners  restored  the  nave  and  aisles 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  the  Warwick 
trustees  commenced  a  similar  work  in  the  chancel,  which  they 
have  unhappily  left  very  incomplete.  A  painted  window  at 
the  east  end  has  been  recently  inserted,  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Perrins,  of  Worcester. 

And  now  for  a  few  historical  odds  and  ends.  Humphrey 
Pakington,  John  Norris,  and  Richard  Terrett,  all  of  Chaddesley, 
were  among  the  gentry  who  in  1630-2  were  fined  by  Charles  I 
for  not  accepting  the  order  of  knighthood.  Lady  Mary  Yate, 
(a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Pakington,  and  who  is  com- 
memorated on  a  monument  in  the  church  as  having  died 
here  in  1696,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six)  was  prohibited  by 
order  of  the  Government  in  1680  from  leaving  England, 
which  she  desired  to  do  for  the  restoration  of  her  health,  the 
prohibition  arising  from  the  extreme  jealousy  then  prevailing 
against  Papists.  It  was  feared  the  poor  old  lady  (then  seventy 
years  of  age)  would  comfort  the  Pope  in  his  conspiracies 
against  England  !  At  length  she  was  permitted  to  depart 
by  special  leave  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  only  on  "this 
condition  was  the  said  dame  to  "imbarque  with  her  trunkes 
of  apparel  and  other  necessaries  not  prohibited  at  any  porte 
of  this  kingdom,  and  from  thence  to  pass  beyond  the  seas, 
provided  that  she  depart  this  kingdom  within  fourteen  dayes," 
Lady  Mary  was  a  staunch  Catholic,  and  conveyed  a  large 
portion  of  her  estate,  some  £600  a  year,  to  Father  Constable, 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  at  St.  Omer's,  and  to 
pray  for  her  own  and  husband's  souls,  &c.  She  was  lady 
of  Chaddesley  manor  for  sixty-five  years,  and  her  daughter, 
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in  her  epitaph,  records  extraordinary  virtues  as  belonging  to 
the  dame.  Another  Roman  Catholic  celebrity  buried  here  v 
was  the  Rev.  Charles  Dodd,  a  learned  theologian,  contro- 
versialist, and  author  of  "  English  Church  History,"  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  assistant  to  the  priest  at  Harvington,  where  there 
is  still  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

In  the  parish  register  it  is  stated  that  on  November  24, 
1685,  a  certificate  was  granted  to  Gervase  Burford  to  be 
touched  for  the  king's  evil;  and  on  June  3rd,  1830,  was  the 
highest  flood  ever  remembered  in  this  parish,  which  carried 
away  bridges,  hovels,  and  the  produce  of  gardens. 


Cjmnljills. 


>NE  of  the  Churchills  is  situated  between  Kidderminster 
and  Stourbridge,  and  the  other  will  be  found,  after  a 
close  inspection  of  the  map,  some  four  or  five  miles 
east  of  Worcester.  The  former  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as 
one  of  the  fourteen  manors  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
William  Fitz-Ansculf,  and  through  a  number  of  hands  the 
lordship  has  descended  to  the  present  Lord  Lyttelton.  The 
manor,  which  is  not  three  miles  in  circumference,  was  formerly 
in  the  forest  of  Kinver.  Soil  dry  and  sandy,  and  remarkable 
at  one  time  for  its  production  of  damsons.  The  parish  was 
enclosed  in  the  year  1774.  The  village  has  been  lately  much 
improved  in  appearance  by  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  cottages, 
farm  houses,  and  farm  buildings,  and  by  the  conversion  of  an 
old  farm  house  into  a  gentleman's  residence,  by  W.  C.  Firm- 
stone,  Esq.  A  railway  station  also  connects  the  little  place 
with  the  great  world.  The  principal  landowners  are  Lord 
Lyttelton,  W.  0.  Foster,  Esq.,  W.  C.  Firmstone,  Esq.,  Mr.  E. 
Parkes,  Mr.  T.  Heath,  Mr.  Waldron,  the  trustees  of  the  late 
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W.  Brown  Esq.,  and  W.  Trow,  Esq.  Agricultural  labour  is 
the  chief  employment,  the  only  manufacture  here  being  a  spade 
mill.  Population,  181  (there  were  only  nine  families  in  the 
sixteenth  century) ;  acreage,  924  ;  value  of  living,  £300 ; 
patron,  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  vicar,  Rev.  R.  P.  Turner.  If  the 
traveller  (misguided  by  the  name  of  the  parish)  looks  out  for  a 
church  on  a  hill,  he  will  be  disappointed ;  and  if  at  any  time 
the  church  was  on  an  eminence  it  must  have  been  many 
centuries  ago,  as  portions  of  the  old  structure  just  destroyed 
(which  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  in  the  bottom  of  a 
valley)  belonged  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  old  building 
stood  in  need  of  such  extensive  repair  that  to  rebuild  was 
considered  the  best  course;  and  last  year  one  of  the  nicest 
little  churches  of  the  day  was  erected  here,  Mr.  Hopkins 
architect.  There  is  a  school  here,  poorly  endowed,  with  thirty 
to  thirty-five  children,  under  Government  inspection,  but  not 
eligible  for  a  grant.  A  former  incumbent  of  Churchill  was  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Baxter,  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  church  architecture,  and  assisted  in  compiling 
a  hymn-book,  afterwards  much  used.  The  Dickens  family,  of 
Bobbington,  were  lords  of  this  manor  from  1432  to  1657,  and 
it  is  said  that  from  this  family  Mr.  Dickens,  the  novelist,  is 
descended. 

Churchill  No.  2  is  one  of  a  constellation  of  little  parishes, 
thickly  studded,  easterly  of  the  county  town,  and  anciently 
belonged  to  the  Bishop's  manor  of  Northwick ;  it  was  then 
successively  held  by  magnates  bearing  the  names  of  Wysham, 
Guise,  Cooksey,  Acton,  Bourne,  and  lastly,  Berkeley,  who 
is  still  the  patron  and  principal  landowner.  There  were 
eleven  families  here  in  the  sixteenth  century,  representing 
fifty-five  people,  now  increased  to  only  seventy-eight ;  acreage, 
660.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Faulkner,  rector ;  value  of  living, 
£240;  church  accommodation,  100;  free  seats,  eighty.  The 
church  is  small  and  plain,  and  contains  nothing  of  interest. 
A  mineral  spring,  which  many  years  ago  some  people  held 
in  equal  estimation  with  Tunbridge  Spa,  exists  here;  but 
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as  it  is  not  all  "gold  that  glitters,"  so  it  is  not  all  mineral 
water  which  is  really  efficacious  in  removing  those  complaints 
for  which,  without  sufficient  investigation,  it  is  recommended. 


Ctwrdj 


FEW  miles  eastward  of  Evesham,  to  the  abbey 
of  which  place  it  formerly  belonged,  is  Church 
Honeybourne,  which  at  the  Dissolution  was  divided 
between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  and  Sir  Philip 
Hoby  —  a  man  of  great  mark  in  his  day,  and  distinguished  for 
virtue,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  epitaph: 

"A  deepe  discovering  bead,  a  noble  brest, 

A  courtier  passing  and  a  courteous  knight, 
Zealous  to  God,  whose  Gospell  he  profest, 
When  greatest  storms  'gan  dym  the  sacred  light." 

If  we  are  to  believe  an  old  legendary  couplet,  Honeybourne 
can  boast  of  some  antiquity,  for  it  says  — 

"  There  was  a  church  at  Honeyborn 
When  Evesham  was  but  bush  and  thorn." 

The  manor  of  Poden,  in  this  parish,  was  for  several  genera- 
tions held  by  the  ancient  family  of  Graves,  one  of  whom, 
John  Graves,  died  in  1616,  at  the  age  of  103.  The  parsonage 
of  Honeybourne  also  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Evesham,  and 
after  the  suppression  of  the  abbey  it  was  granted  to  the 
family  of  Carell.  The  Rev.  R.  Poole  is  now  the  patron; 
vicar,  Rev.  W.  B.  Bonaker  ;  value,  £285  ;  population,  144  ; 
acreage,  1,312;  church  accommodation,  229;  88  free.  The 
vicarage  included  the  chapelry  of  Cow  Honeybourne,  an 
adjoining  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  but  until  recently  the 
chapel  at  the  latter  place  had  been  abominably  desecrated 
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for  ages,  being  partitioned  off  into  four  or  five  huts ;  where 
the  altar  once  stood  was  an  oven  for  baking  bread,  and  pig- 
sties and  sheds  were  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  sacred 
walls.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins, 
architect,  of  Worcester,  and  the  Architectural  Society  of  that 
city,  the  chapel  was  restored,  and  Divine  service  is  now  regu- 
larly performed  there.  The  church  at  Church  Honeybourne 
(which  is  in  Worcestershire)  has  a  tower  with  handsome 
Decorated  spire ;  and  the  interior  of  the  building,  which  was 
restored  some  years  ago,  has  a  fine  wooden  roof  and  open 
seats. 

A  road  called  "The  Quinton  Way"  exists  in  this  parish, 
leading  towards  a  place  of  that  name  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  no  doubt  the  ancient  Roman  game  of  that  name  was 
played,  and  there  is  a  very  interesting  fragment  of  the 
Bucknild  (or  Rycknild)  Street,  between  the  two  Honeybournes. 
A  skeleton,  a  spear-head,  swords,  &c.,  were  found  here  some 
years  ago. 

On  June  22nd,  1 809,  a  young  woman  named  Harris,  residing 
at  Honeybourne,  was  called  up  from  her  bed  in  the  night, 
and  on  opening  the  door  she  was  attacked  by  some  person 
with  a  pitchfork,  dragged  to  a  horse-pond,  and  drowned. 
Suspicion  fell  on  a  young  man  by  whom  she  was  pregnant, 
but  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "wilful  murder  against 
some  person  unknown,"  and  the  murderer  was  never  dis- 
covered. 


rnr, 


i>R  Prior's  Cleeve,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Bishop's  Cleeve,  near  Cheltenham.  It  was  given 
to  the  Priory  of  Worcester  by  King  Ethelred 
in  872,  and  hence  the  affix  to  its  name.  A  bailiff  and  a 
collector  resided  at  Cleeve  on  behalf  of  the  monastery ;  the 
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vicar  of  Cleeve  presented  to  the  Prior  a  pea-hen  as  a  New 
Year's  gift,  and  some  of  the  tenants  furnished  the  monastery 
with  a  boar,  honey,  &c.  "  Cleeve  "  is  from  "  cliff,"  a  part  of 
the  land  projecting  on  a  beautiful  eminence  overlooking  the 
Avon  and  a  delightful  portion  of  the  celebrated  Vale  of 
Evesham.  The  inhabitants  are  exclusively  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural labour — women  as  well  as  men.  The  principal 
landowners  are  Miss  Webb,  T.  B.  Tomes,  Esq.,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Rock,  and  Mr.  Bayliss;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners are  lords  of  the  manor,  in  succession  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Worcester.  There  were  eighteen  families 
here  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  in  1861  the  population 
numbered  340 ;  acreage,  1,145.  The  common  fields  were 
enclosed  in  1775. 

Cleeve  is  a  vicarage,  value  £225 ;  incumbent,  Rev.  J. 
Morton ;  patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester ; 
church  accommodation,  141 ;  free  seats,  58.  In  the  church 
is  a  Norman  doorway  (north),  some  Early  English  work, 
with  windows  of  every  succeeding  style,  and  a  good  lofty 
Perpendicular  tower.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  chancel 
was  re-built  in  the  Decorated  style  by  Mr.  Christian, 
the  architect  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  old 
windows  being  reinserted.  About  the  same  time  a  painted 
window  was  inserted  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Stillingfleet,  the  late  vicar,  by 
his  widow;  and  an  unsightly  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  had  been  previously  removed. 

An  ancient  manor-house  stands  not  far  from  the  church. 
It  has  stone  mullioned  windows,  hiding  closets,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary avenue  of  yew,  a  dozen  feet  high,  cut  into  architec- 
tural shapes.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  this 
was  the  residence  of  the  Bushells,  who  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Fettiplace,  and  were  the  chief  tenants  of  the  manor 
under  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  A  portrait  of  one  of  them, 
dated  1616,  still  remains  in  the  house. 

Thos.  Bushell  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  whom,  in  1631, 
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Charles  I  thought  fit  to  fine  for  not  taking  the  order  of 
knighthood.  This  was  probably  that  extraordinary  genius 
who  was  so  given  to  mechanics  that  he  is  said  to  have  cut 
through  mountains,  carried  air  through  them  by  pipes  and 
bellows,  drained  water,  established  a  mint  for  the  King  when 
his  Majesty  was  deeply  in  want  of  money,  hid  himself  for 
a  year  or  more  in  a  garret  from  the  Parliamentarians,  was 
always  borrowing  but  never  realising,  and  died  £120,000  in 
debt.  He  once  entertained  the  King  and  Queen  at  a  house 
of  his  at  Enstone,  where  he  had  cut  curious  caves  in  a  large 
rock,  with  automaton  hermits  ascending  from  the  ground  with 
poetical  addresses  to  royalty,  while  a  sonnet  was  sung  by  some 
invisible  agency  in  the  pillar  of  a  table,  and  other  exploits 
achieved. 

The  **  Ryknield  Street "  may  be  traced  along  the  verge  of 
the  wide-spread  terrace  of  Cleeve,  where  also  there  is  a  tumu- 
lus and  a  large  square  stone  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  being 
apparently  the  base  of  a  cross.  Some  years  ago  a  number 
of  skeletons  were  found  in  the  soil  here ;  and  jars  of  Roman 
coins  (some  of  them  ancient  counterfeits),  a  curious  porcelain 
seal,  and  other  remains,  have  been  discovered  at  various 
times. 


Cltnt. 


jITUATED  on  the  border  of  the  county  adjoining 
Staffordshire — to  which  it  belonged  till  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill — this  delightful  village  from 
various  points  of  view  reminds  one  of  charming  bits  of  Swiss 
scenery,  and  the  beautiful  slopes  of  its  hilly  neighbourhood 
are  covered  by  the  villas  of  the  gentry.  The  proximity  of 
the  classic  ground  of  Hagley  to  the  enchanting  hills  of  Clent, 
the  romantic  ravine  leading  up  to  the  church  of  St.  Kenelm's 
(so  abounding  in  legend  and  stories  of  saintly  miracles),  and 
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many  other  features  of  marvellous  interest,  render  the  locality 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  county.  During  the  last 
year  or  two,  however,  a  few  objectionable  houses  have  been 
erected,  which  by  no  means  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
village ;  they  were  built  up  cheaply  and  the  occupants  are 
constantly  changing.  The  owners  must  have  been  wanting 
in  public  spirit  thus  to  have  opposed  the  best  interests  of  the 
place  —  and  their  own. 

From  the  Clent  hills  the  spires  and  chimneys  of  Birmingham, 
the  monument  at  Edgbaston,  the  Lickey  monument,  the  towns 
of  Bromsgrove,  Droitwich,  and  Worcester,  Dudley  and  "  The 
Black  Country,"  the  Malverns,  Cotswolds,  and  Welsh  hills, 
Kinver  Edge,  and  the  Wrekin,  and  much  more  than  can  be 
described,  may  be  seen.  Drayton  in  his  "  Polyalbion  "  cele- 
brated these  hills,  and  with  very  good  reason.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  Britons  encamped  here  when  the  Romans 
were  opposite  to  them  on  Wichbury. 

Lord  Lyttelton  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  principal 
landowners  are  his  lordship,  John  Amphlett,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Durant,  and  C.  Roberts,  Esq.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are 
the  chief  crops  grown,  and  the  principal  employment  of  the 
people  is  farm  labour.  The  soil  is  light  gravel  and  grows 
good  wheat ;  the  acreage  of  the  parish  is  2,365 ;  population, 
966  (there  were  forty-six  families  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth). 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  patron  of  the  living ;  value,  A'350  ; 
Rev.  G.  Halls,  vicar.  Church  accommodation,  450;  free 
seats,  150.  The  old  church  was  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
but  was  rebuilt  in  1865,  at  a  cost  of  about  3,000.  It  is  mainly 
a  Norman  and  Early  English  building,  with  some  Perpendicular 
work  in  it,  having  a  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  western  tower. 

Clent  belonged  to  the  church  of  Worcester  in  Saxon  times, 
but  became  separated  from  Worcestershire  during  the  violent 
commotions  between  Saxon  and  Dane.  The  king  held  Clent 
at  the  Conquest,  and  it  afterwards  fell  into  private  hands. 
The  patronage  belonged  to  Hales  Owen  Abbey,  but  at  the 
Dissolution  it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Dudley ;  it  afterwards 
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reverted  to  the  Crown.  There  were  three  fairs  and  a  court 
leet.  The  inhabitants  anciently  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges, 
on  account  of  Clent  being  royal  demesne,  were  free  from 
serving  on  juries,  from  tolls  at  fairs,  and  sold  ale  and  other 
refreshments  without  license  or  the  intervention  of  the  ganger. 
St.  Kenelm's,  above  mentioned,  is  famous  for  its  little  church 
and  the  associations  connected  therewith.  Near  it  was  a  holy 
well,  which  sprang  up  on  the  site  where  Kenelm,  the  young 
king  of  Mercia,  was  murdered  by  his  sister,  and  the  healing 
properties  of  the  water  (especially  for  sore  eyes)  were  so 
marvellous  as  to  attract  pilgrims  in  great  numbers.  A  church 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  young  saint,  and  a  village  or 
town  gradually  grew  up  around  this  nucleus.  The  monks  of 
Winchcombe,  however,  claimed  and  took  away  the  body,  but 
the  stream  continued  to  flow  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
diverted  into  a  brook  a  short  distance  off.  The  town  of 
Kenelmstowe  disappeared  when  the  high  road  from  Bromsgrove 
to  Dudley,  which  formerly  lay  through  it,  was  changed  and 
carried  through  the  town  of  Hales.  The  little  church,  how- 
ever, remains,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit  on  account  of  its  early 
Norman  and  other  features  of  interest,  and  the  sculptured 
figure  of  a  young  saint  (supposed)  projecting  from  one  of  the 
walls — this  latter  may  be  Saxon.  When  the  church  was 
restored,  a  few  years  ago,  some  frescoes  representing  the 
legend  of  St.  Kenelm  were  found  on  the  walls.  Anciently 
a  fair  was  held  here  on  the  feast  of  the  saint  (July  28th),  and 
it  was  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  good  old  custom  of 
"  crabbing  the  the  parson,"  or  pelting  the  clergyman  with 
apples — a  privilege  much  enjoyed  and  held  sacred  by  the 
rustics,  as  a  kind  of  quid  pro  quo  to  his  reverence  for  the 
many  hard  rubs  he  had  no  doubt  given  them  during  the  year. 
The  substitution  of  sticks  and  stones  for  crabs  led  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  practice.  The  origin  of  the  custom,  it  is  said, 
was  some  centuries  ago,  when  a  certain  clergyman,  who  served 
this  chapel,  abstracted  some  dumplings  from  a  pot  at  a  farm 
house  where  he  usually  had  his  Sunday's  dinner,  and  deposited 
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them  in  the  sleeves  of  his  surplice,  from  which  they  rolled 
out  during  service  time  on  the  head  of  the  clerk,  who,  thinking 
himself  insulted,  retaliated  upon  the  parson  by  pelting  him 
with  a  quantity  of  crabs  which  he  had  accidentally  got  in  his 
pocket. 

Gold  and  silver  coins,  urns,  bones,  skeletons,  and  other 
relics,  have  at  various  times  been  found  on  Clent  Heath,  a 
meadow  at  Old  Mill,  the  rampart  on  Clent  Hill,  tumuli,  &c. 
Among  the  old  names  hereabout  are  Upper  and  Lower  Worgen, 
Warstone,  Beacon  Hill,  Kitwell  Meadow,  Tin  Fields,  Saltpit 
Piece,  &c. 

A  new  school,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  been  endowed 
by  the  Durant  family,  of  Clent  Hall.  At  Holy  Cross,  a  district 
of  the  parish,  is  a  Wesleyan  Chapel. 


Cliftnn-nn-Cme. 

piscatorial  tourist  who  throws  his  fly  on  the 
pleasantly  meandering  Teme  from  Knightsford 
Bridge  up  to  Clifton,  or  the  wanderer  in  search 
of  rural  beauty  and  enchanting  scenery,  can't  do  better  than 
make  his  head-quarters  at  the  "  Red  Lion,"  in  the  latter 
place,  and  for  a  couple  of  days  at  least  quietly  inspect  all 
the  other  lions.  Here  we  are  on  high  land,  overlooking  the 
Teme  Valley — so  beautiful  and  so  productive — well-wooded 
hills  and  elevations  all  around,  with  the  most  lovely  dells, 
and  a  kind  of  Herefordshire  character  (rather  than  Worcester- 
shire) imparted  to  the  landscape.  Soil,  a  red  clay  generally, 
with  abundance  of  hops  and  apples,  oak  and  ash  timber, 
the  usual  cereal  crops  except  oats,  rich  feeding  lands,  good 
cattle  on  the  hills,  and  a  brace  of  corn-mills  on  the  Teme 
and  the  romantic  Sapey  brook.  The  entire  parochial  pursuit 
is  agricultural ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  an  Agricultural  Associa- 
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tion  established  here,  which  holds  its  annual  meeting — and 
dinner,  of  course — in  January,  dispenses  many  prizes  to 
deserving  labourers,  and  enables  the  heads  of  the  district  to 
hob-a-nob  together.  Two  annual  fairs  likewise  distinguish  the 
little  place.  All  this  prepares  one  for  the  fact  that  Clifton  was 
formerly  a  place  of  comparative  importance,  having  been  con- 
stituted a  borough  50  Edward  III,  and  endowed  with  fairs 
and  a  market.  Names  of  the  old  streets  and  places  may  still 
be  traced.  The  parish  contains  the  manors  of  Clifton,  Home, 
Sapey  Pitchard,  and  Burton,  with  an  acreage  of  about  3,000 ; 
population  under  600. 

Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is  the  present  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  the  other  landowners  here  are  representatives 
of  Dr.  Coucher,  Rev.  E.  W.  Ingram,  and  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 

The  ancient  family  of  Ingram  dwelt  for  many  generations 
at  "  The  Noke,"  and  married  into  the  Winnington  family ;  and 
Ham  or  Homme  Castle  was  the  seat  of  the  Jeffreys.  A  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  left  a  MS.  memorandum 
book,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  which 
contains  many  interesting  details  as  to  the  history  of  the  old 
town  and  church.  A  Miss  Joyce  Jefferies  also  wrote  a  diary 
(now  in  the  same  keeping)  which  embraces  a  period  of  nine 
years,  and  embodies  many  curious  particulars  bearing  upon 
the  events,  persons,  and  manners  of  the  age,  also  setting 
forth  the  writer  as  the  representative  of  a  class  now  only 
to  be  'seen  in  family  pictures  of  the  time.  Ham  Castle, 
before  named,  the  seat  of  this  family  (the  last  heiress  of 
whom  married  a  Winnington),  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  was  besieged  and  nearly  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wars.  The  present  house  (occupied  by  Mr.  Moore)  is  a  large 
half-  timbered  structure  temp.  Charles  II ;  the  dates  1 677  and 
1680,  with  the  Jefferies'  arms — sable,  a  lion  rampant  between 
three  scaling  ladders,  or — being  on  the  hopper-heads  of  the 
rainwater  pipes.  There  is  a  massive  oak  staircase,  and  the 
book-shelves  of  the  old  library  in  the  roof  still  remain.  The 
old  garden  terraces  are  perfect ;  but  the  exterior  of  the  house 
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lost  much  of  its  ancient  character  through  alterations  made  a 
few  years  ago. 

Woodmanton,  the  seat  of  the  Wyshams  and  the  Couchers, 
is  the  most  ancient  residence  in  the  parish  ;  the  half-timbered 
hall  is  still  remaining,  but  attached  to  it  is  a  modern  brick 
structure.  A  portion  of  the  parish  church  was  formerly  called 
"  The  Woodmanton  Chapel."  There  are  several  other  houses 
in  the  parish  dating  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  much 
modernised,  as  "The  Noke,"  "The  Hope,"  and  "  Salford." 
The  Red  Lion  Inn,  in  the  village,  is  thought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  old  Court  House. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  value  £207,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  T. 
Winnington;  the  Rev.  Slade  Baker,  incumbent.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  nuns  of 
Lingbrook,  Herefordshire.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  house,  glebe,  and  tithe,  were  returned  as  worth  £26.  6s.  8d. 
Rev.  J.  Greene,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  parish,  was 
sequestered  by  the  Parliamentary  "triers,"  and  one  Samuel 
Ffiler  was  intruded  into  his  place,  "  who  is  an  able  preaching 
minister,  and  Mr.  John  Hill  doth  in  his  absence  supply  the 
cure,  and  preacheth  duely  every  Lord's  day  twice  and  receaves 
the  promts."  Salwey  Winnington,  in  1728,  left  three  tene- 
ments for  repairing  the  church  and  steeple  and  bells,  also  to 
find  bread  and  wine  for  the  sacrament. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  seven  in  England  dedicated  to 
St.  Kenelm,  who,  as  shown  in  another  chapter,  was  murdered 
on  the  Clent  hills.  It  has  no  Norman  work,  but  contains 
samples  of  every  succeeding  style.  There  are  a  chancel,  nave, 
and  large  south  aisle,  with  tower  and  spire.  The  building 
was  well  restored  a  few  years  ago.  An  effigy  of  one  of  the 
Wyshams,  and  monuments  to  the  Jeffries,  Ingrams,  Couchers, 
and  other  old  families,  still  exist.  There  are  250  sittings, 
nearly  a  third  of  which  are  free. 

No  dissenting  chaptl  exists  in  the  parish,  yet  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  great  efforts  were  made  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  dissent  here.  One  George  Whitehead,  a  Quaker,  who 
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visited  Worcestershire  in  1657,  and  had  fierce  contentions 
with  the  Baptists,  held  a  large  meeting  in  an  orchard  at 
Clifton ;  and  the  seeds  thus  sown  had  evidently  some  effect, 
as  seven  years  later  a  poor  old  fellow,  named  Jenkins,  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  committed  to  gaol,  and  excommunicated  in 
consequence  of  a  prosecution  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at 
the  suit  of  John  Parker,  parish  priest  of  Clifton,  for  non- 
payment of  tithe.  Thank  Heaven,  those  times  are  gone  ! 

A  National  School,  under  Government  inspection,  and  a 
thriving  Benefit  Club,  are  among  the  present  institutions  of 
Clifton. 

Curious  old  names  still  used  here :  Imp  Orchard,  Hell- 
hole Orchard,  Egg  Down,  Whiteway  Head,  and  Stuckbatch. 
There  is  extant  a  halfpenny  token  coined  in  1666  by  one  John 
Jenkins,  of  Clifton.  These  tokens  were  issued  by  tradesmen 
and  others  at  a  time  when  the  national  coinage  was  scarce. 

Lower  Sapey — or  Sapey  Pitchard  as  it  was  called,  from 
the  Pitchards  having  been  some  centuries  ago  lords  of  the 
manor — is  a  chapelry  and  manor  in  the  parish  of  Clifton.  It 
is  distinguished  for  great  natural  beauty,  especially  on  the 
banks  and  dells  of  Sapey  Brook.  The  "  Sapey  singers,"  too, 
in  the  days  of  bass  viols,  clarionets,  trombone,  and  catgut, 
were  a  class  not  unknown  to  fame. 


>)REAT  and  Little  Comberton— «  great  "comparatively, 
"little  "  actually— lying  at  the  foot  of  Bredon  Hill, 
near  the  Eckington  station  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
•the  larger  of  the  twins  having  an  acrage  of  about  800  only 
and  a  population  of  225,  the  smaller  numbering  some  250 
people  and  an  acreage  of  756.  A  few  fishermen,  to  whom 
employment  is  given  by  the  pretty  winding  Avon,  are  the 
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only  exception  to  the  placid  monotony  of  agricultural  life 
hereabout.  The  fishing  of  the  Avon  is  productive,  especially 
of  eels  in  flood-time,  and  the  "  aits "  are  sources  of  much 
labour  and  profit.  Drainage  has  been  generally  introduced, 
and  the  products  of  the  soil  are  wheat,  beans,  barley,  and 
turnips.  The  population  has  not  much  more  than  doubled 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Both  parishes  belonged  to  the 
church  of  Westminster,  and  then  passed  through  various 
ownerships  till  now  the  lordship  of  the  manor  is  vested  in 
Mr.  Hanford  Flood,  and  the  principal  landowners  are  Mr. 
Shekell,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Whoods,  the  rector,  and  Miss 
Phipps.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Parker  is  rector  and  patron  of 
Great  Comberton;  value  of  living,  £317;  church  accom- 
modation, 160,  all  free  except  the  chancel.  The  Rev.  W. 
Parker  rector  and  patron  of  Little  Comberton;  value,  £310; 
church  accommodation,  140;  free,  106. 

But  now  as  to  the  churches.  That  of  Great  Comberton 
possesses  several  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  the  nave  being 
unusually  wide  for  so  comparatively  short  a  structure,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  tower  is  a  shallow  projection  under  a 
lean-to  stone  roof,  forming,  as  it  were,  incipient  transepts, 
but  not  extending  beyond  the  nave  walls.  Traces  of  Norman, 
if  not  Saxon,  work  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  and  elsewhere, 
while  the  later  styles  are  also  represented ;  there  is  a  fine 
cradle  roof  to  the  nave,  and  the  old  open  seats  are  very 
perfect.  A  trefoil-headed  piscina  occupies  an  unusual  position 
— in  the  east  wall  south  of  the  altar.  The  chancel  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1862.  The  church  is  merely  an  oblong 
building,  with  tower  at  the  west  end,  under  which  is  the 
entrance  door.  Little  Comberton  Church,  nestling  among 
beautiful  trees,  is  small,  without  aisles  or  transepts,  but  has 
a  handsome  and  lofty  Perpendicular  tower,  and  a  late  Norman 
doorway,  on  the  tympanum  of  which  is  sculptured  a  cross, 
surrounded  by  eight  curious  objects,  which  have  been  described 
by  some  ecclesiologists  as  clouds,  by  others  as  shells.  They 
are  nearly  circular  conical  projections,  having  on  them 
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radiating  but  sloping  lines,  like  those  of  a  firework  wheel 
in  motion.  The  cross,  in  nubibus,  was  no  doubt  sought  to 
be  represented. 

Botanists  state  that  rare  plants  have  been  found  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  and  archaeologists  always  stay  to  look  at  two 
ancient  timbered  houses  in  Little  Comberton,  one  of  which 
has  near  to  it  an  old  stone  dovecot.  The  soil  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  gravel  beds  are  formed  of  Bredon  Hill 
stone. 


}BOUT  four  miles  on  the  road  from  Worcester  to 
Bromyard,  on  the  left-hand  side,  near  the  meandering 
Teme,  a  splendid  avenue  of  limes,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  with  a  mansion  peeping  through 
from  the  further  end,  distinguishes  the  residence  of  one  branch 
of  the  historic  family  of  Berkeley,  and  the  little  parish  church 
of  Cotheridge  is  hard  by.  It  is  a  matter  for  wonder  and  regret 
that  the  ancient  custom  of  planting  groves  as  approaches  to 
ancestral  mansions  has  not  been  perpetuated,  and  is  never 
thought  of  now-a-days:  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  or 
in  better  keeping  with  aristocratic  ideas  of  position  and 
picturesque  beauty  than  these  grand  old  avenues  to  family 
mansions. 

Habingdon  the  historian  states  that  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
III,  Richard  II,  and  Edward  IV,  the  lords  of  Cotheridge 
were  the  following  :  Hugh  Mortimer,  of  Richard's  Castle, 
co.  Hereford ;  Sir  Richard  Talbot,  of  the  same  place  ; 
Sir  Warreyn  L'archdecon,  of  Lanihorne  Castle,  Cornwall ;  Sir 
Walter  Lucy,  of  Dallington,  co.  Northampton ;  and  Lord  Vaulx, 
of  Harrowden,  in  the  same  county.  The  arms  of  some  of  these 
persons  are  now  in  the  east  window  of  the  parish  church. 
Habingdon  further  states  that  Sir  Robert  Acton,  not  by 
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inheritance  but  by  purchase  from  the  family  of  Vaulx,  became 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  that  his  grandson,  Sir  John  Acton,  \/ 
of  Elmley  Lovett,  sold  it  in  1615  to  William  Berkeley,  of 
Cowley,  near  Malvern,  brother  of  Judge  Berkeley,  and  eldest 
son  of  Rowland  Berkeley,  of  Worcester  and  Spetchley,  lineally 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  that  name. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  priory  of  Westwood,  and  consists  merely  of  nave, 
chancel,  Norman  arch  between,  and  vestry  room  on  the 
north  side,  under  which  is  the  Berkeley  vault.  At  the 
Dissolution  the'  patronage  fell  to  the  Worcestershire  families 
of  Pakington,  Habingdon,  and  Evett.  It  was  sold  in  1623 
by  John  Evett,  of  Woodhall,  Hallow,  to  the  William  Berkeley 
before  mentioned,  county  sheriff  in  1618,  who  was  fined  for 
refusing  to  take  the  order  of  knighthood  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Berkeley  is  now  the 
incumbent;  W.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  patron. 

Nash,  in  the  supplement  to  his  history,  mentions  that  Sir 
Rowland  Berkeley  of  the  Middle  Temple,  M.P.  for  the  city 
of  Worcester,  and  a  cavalier  officer,  happened  to  have  two 
piebald  horses  exactly  alike,  and  one  of  them  he  rode  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  When  the  battle  was  lost  Sir  Rowland 
escaped  to  Cotheridge  as  best  he  might,  and  leaving  his 
exhausted  charger  at  one  of  his  farmhouses,  went  straight- 
way to  bed.  It  was  not  long,  as  he  had  foreseen,  that  a 
troop  of  Ci'omwell's  army  made  their  appearance  at  the 
Court,  and  demanded  to  see  Sir  Rowland.  They  were  told 
he  was  ill  in  bed,  but  this  did  not  prevent  their  rushing  into 
his  room.  "So  you  were  fighting  against  us  at  Worcester 
to-day,  were  you  ? "  asked  the  crop-heads.  "  I !  "  says  Mr. 
Berkeley,  faintly  and  innocently.  "Why  I  am  sick  and 
forced  to  keep  my  bed  ! "  "  All  very  fine,"  said  they,  "  but 
you  were  there,  and  very  conspicuous,  riding  a  piebald 
charger."  "  It  could  not  have  been  I,"  says  the  sick  man, 
"for  though  I  certainly  do  ride  a  piebald  charger  when  I 
am  in  health,  yet  he  has  never  been  out  of  the  stable  all 
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day.  If  you  doubt  my  word  you  had  better  go  to  the  stable 
and  satisfy  yourselves."  Thereupon  the  Roundheads  go  and 
find  piebald  No.  2  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  evidently  not 
from  Worcester.  So  they  conclude  that  they  had  mistaken 
their  man,  and  leave  the  sick  Mr.  Berkeley  to  get  well  and 
laugh  at  the  ruse  he  had  so  successfully  played  upon  them. 
So  the  tradition  says;  but  whether  this  tale  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  Rowland  Berkeley,  of  Cotheridge, 
compounded  with  the  Parliament  for  his  estates  in  the 
then  heavy  sum  of  £2,030.  To  another  of  the  Berkeley s 
there  is  a  cenotaph  in  the  vestry,  namely,  to  Thomas 
Berkeley,  Esq.,  who  in  166.9  accompanied  Sir  D.  Harvey, 
the  ambassador  from  Charles  II,  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  but  died  at  a  city  called  Megree,  in  Greece,  and  was 
buried  among  the  Christians  there. 

W.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  owns  the  whole  parish,  except  about 
12  acres,  belonging  to  A.  H.  Royds,  Esq.,  of  Crow-nest. 
Acreage,  2,230 ;  population,  233. 


Crnntttts  unit  ^irtnir.  :• 

JjERE  we  have  a  collection  of  four  parishes — 1, 
Croome  d'Abitot,  so  called  from  Urso,  "  of  that 
ilk,"  the  great  Norman  sheriff  to  whom  frequent 
reference  has  already  been  made ;  2,  Croome  Simon,  or  Earl's 
Croome,  to  which  one  Simon  (the  owner  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II)  gave  his  name,  and  in  return  took  that  of  the  parish, 
.calling  himself  "Simon  de  Croome;"  the  prefix  of  "Earl's" 
subsequently  arising  from  the  connection  of  the  Beauchamps 
with  the  parish ;  3,  Hill  or  Hull  Ci-oome,  from  the  De  Hulls, 
who  lived  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I ;  4,  Pirton,  which 
living  was  united  with  Croome  d'Abitot  in  1777,  by  consent 
of  the  bishop  and  the  patron.  All  these  parishes  are  neigh- 
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bours,  situate  east  of  the  Severn,  near  Upton  (supra  Sabrinam). 
Let  us  first  take  a  peep  at  No.  1,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  splendid  park  and  mansion  of  the  Coventry  family.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  founder  of  this  family  was  a  lad  from 
Coventry,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  he  being  then  a  mercer  of  the  said  city. 
A  long  line  of  noblemen  at  present  rests  with  George  William, 
the  ninth  Earl,  who  after  a  long  minority  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates.  It  was  George,  the  sixth  Earl,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Brown  (then  known  as  "  Capability  Brown  "),  and 
by  an  expenditure  of  £400,000,  brought  Croome  into  its 
present  state  of  perfection.  Of  the  mansion  not  much  need 
be  said,  it  being  a  somewhat  plain  structure,  but  the  park  and 
grounds  are  charming,  and  it  appears  that  the  public  spirit 
of  the  noble  Earl  did  not  exhaust  itself  upon  this,  for  about 
1,400  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Croome  House  were  cultivated 
under  his  own  inspection  as  a  model  farm,  and  it  was  an 
observation  of  Judge  Perrot,  that  his  lordship  had  brought 
a  million  of  money  into  Worcestershire  by  his  skilful  exertions 
in  making  roads  through  the  county.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  was  in  Croome  Gardens  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  exotics  in  the  kingdom  ;  Mr.  Deane,  the 
botanic  gardener  to  the  then  Earl,  publishing  an  interesting 
work  on  the  propagation  of  these  plants  and  the  history  of 
the  place.  Formerly  there  was  a  zoological  garden,  to  which 
the  Corporation  of  Worcester  were  fond  of  paying  a  visit ;  and 
there  is  still  a  fine  arboretum  of  hardy  trees,  chiefly  of  foreign 
growth. 

On  a  beautiful  elevation  in  the  park  stands  the  parish 
church,  built  in  1763.  The  old  church  stood  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  house.  The  present  edifice  contains  nothing  remarkable 
but  the  gorgeous  monuments  of  the  Coventry  family. 

Croome  village  is  a  little  retired  place,  with  houses  chiefly 
detached,  excellent  gardens,  and  a  good  inn  or  two.  The 
garish  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  Soil,  chiefly 
white  clay  or  marl,  but  generally  well  drained,  and  includes 
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large  tracts  of  grass  lands,  where  once  were  nothing  but 
swamps.  Chief  produce,  corn,  hay,  roots,  and  a  small  hop- 
yard  or  two.  There  were  twenty-one  families  here  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  present  population  numbers  163 
persons,  all  agricultural;  acreage,  1,148.  Of  Pirton,  212 
population;  acreage,  1,672.  Earl  Coventry  is  patron  of  the 
united  living ;  value,  £500.  Church  accommodation  at 
Croome,  120;  free  seats,  70;  at  Pirton,  150  seats,  of  which 
90  are  free.  The  Rev.  W.  Lister  Isaac  rector. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Croome 
d'Abitot,  Pirton,  and  Hill  Croome,  and  is  also  the  principal 
landed  proprietor.  Mrs.  Dunne  is  lady  of  the  m%nor  of 
Earl's  Croome,  and  besides  her  the  landowners  are  Mr.  J. 
Kent,  Mr.  H.  B.  Marsh,  and  Mr.  Genge ;  in  Hill  Croome, 
Mr.  C.  Hunt,  Mr.  Banaster,  the  Rev.  W.  Temple,  &c. 

Pirton  has  a  circumference  of  about  five  miles.  Its  com- 
mons were  enclosed  in  1763.  The  Beauchamps  and  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Foliots  successively  held  the  parish. 
Sir  John  Foliot  sold  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  Sir  William 
Corteyn,  and  the  Corteyns  sold  it  to  a  Coventry,  in  whose 
family  it  still  remains.  The  little  church,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence,  overlooking  a  beautiful  country,  is  chiefly  a 
Norman  building,  with  Decorated  and  other  windows  inserted, 
and  a  wooden  tower. 

Earl's  Croome  has  also  a  little  church  presenting  Norman 
masonry  in  its  chancel  arch,  doorways,  and  other  portions, 
with  an  elegant  Decorated  window  on  the  north  side.  An 
ugly  tower  was  erected  at  the  west  end  some  years  ago,  but 
since  then  some  judicious  renovations  have  been  executed. 
The  country  is  flat,  soil  cold  clay  and  moist,  but  the  village 
is  picturesque ;  the  church,  rectory  house,  and  the  court, 
the  seat  of  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Coventry,  contributing  to  a  very 
pleasing  effect  There  were  here  35  families  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth;  present  population,  189;  acreage,  1,100;  patron 
of  living,  the  Rev.  C.  Amphlett;  rector,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Philpot;  value,  £220. 
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Hill  Croome,  which  contains  a  glebe  farm  of  about  100 
acres,  is  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  value, 
£210;  rector,  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  Coventry;  population,  all 
agricultural,  198  (having  just  doubled  in  three  centuries); 
acreage  of  the  parish,  628 ;  church  accommodation,  90 ;  free 
seats,  50.  The  church  is  a  simple  structure,  with  gabled 
tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a  piscina  occupies  an  unusual 
position,  being  placed  across  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
chancel. 


Crnptljnm. 


BETWEEN  the  ancient  towns  of  Evesham  and 
Pershore,  delightfully  situated  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  soft-flowing  Avon,  is  Cropthorne, 
with  an  acreage  of  2,000,  and  a  population  of  839,  being 
nearly  trebled  since  the  time  that  good  Queen  Bess  reigned. 
The  Mercian  King  Offa  gave  it  to  the  church  of  Worcester, 
and  both  priors  and  monks  and  deans  and  chapters  seem  to 
have  kept  this  portion  of  their  property  from  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler  from  first  to  last.  They  had  a  bailiff  and  col- 
lector here ;  and  in  the  lease  of  Cropthorne  manor  there 
was  a  reservation  of  "one  new  chamber  as  often  as  the 
cellarer  or  steward  and  other  servants  shall  happen  to  come 
hither;"  to  pay  48  quarters  of  wheat,  12  of  rye,  and  180 
of  barley,  40s.  for  the  water  mill,  and  meat,  drink,  and 
provender,  at  every  half-yearly  court,  also  £8  a  year,  which  in 
time  past  was  accounted  rent  for  summering  and  wintering 
of  220  ewes,  and  to  keep  everything  in  good  order  except 
the  great  barn.  Why  that  important  part  of  the  homestead 
was  excepted  does  not  appear  in  the  monastic  records. 

Charlton  and  Netherton  were  both  hamlets  in  Cropthorne 
until  1864,  when  Netherton  was  added  to  Elmley  Castle  by 
order  in  Council.  Charlton  is  distinguished  as  the  ancient 
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residence  of  the  once  famous  Worcestershire  family  of 
Dingley,  or  Dineley,  who  were  originally  from  Lancashire, 
and  whose  monuments  in  Cropthorne  church — at  least  that 
of  Francis  Dineley — speaks  of  their  having  been  nobly 
descended,  but  not  more  noble  than  the  splendid  array  of 
offspring  from  the  said  Francis.  There  they  are — nineteen 
children,  rank  and  file,  pourtrayed  around  his  gorgeous 
tomb,  but  which  some  Malthusian  old  bachelor  of  a  church- 
warden has  indignantly  hid  behind  a  pew.  The  male  line  of 
the  Dineleys  terminated  with  Sir  Edward,  whose  daughter 
Eleanor  married  Edward  Goodere,  of  Burghope,  afterwards 
knighted,  who  died  in  1739.  His  son,  Sir  J.  D.  Goodere, 
was  murdered  by  his  brother,  the  captain  of  the  "  Ruby  "  man- 
of-war,  in  1741,  who,  with  his  accomplices,  was  hung  for  the 
same  at  Bristol.  A  sea-piece,  said  to  give  a  view  of  the  "  Ruby  " 
and  the  squadron  to  which  she  belonged,  still  hangs  in  the 
old  mansion,  as  also  a  portrait  of  a  lad,  the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered baronet.  The  edifice,  one  wing  of  which  was  destroyed 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  now  the  residence  of 
Henry  Workman,  Esq.,  formerly  Mayor  of  Evesham,  who 
has  purchased  it,  together  with  the  manor  of  Charlton,  and 
is  the  principal  landowner  there.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  he  does  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of  this  interest- 
ing old  mansion,  but  is  restoring  it  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  modern  requirements,  carefully  conserving  the 
ancient  features — wainscoted  apartments,  wide  and  massive 
staircases,  old  furniture,  and  paintings — vaulted  cellars, 
entrance  gate  pillars,  stone  pigeon  house,  terraced  gardens, 
&c.  There  is  an  old  custom  attached  to  this  house,  that  it 
should  never  be  without  a  mistletoe  bough  in  the  kitchen. 
When  the  new  bough  is  put  up  at  Christmas  the  old  one  is 
put  into  the  oven  and  burnt,  and  the  servants  supplied  with 
something  hot  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Samuel  Foote,  the 
celebrated  comedian,  who  was  heir  to  the  murdered  baronet, 
resided  here  for  about  twelve  months  in  great  splendour, 
keeping  a  coach  and  six,  &c.  On  one  occasion  his  old  school- 
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master  paid  him  a  visit  here,  to  whom  he  gave  a  handsome 
piece  of  plate  from  his  sideboard;  when  the  old  gentleman, 
astonished  at  such  magnificence,  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  what  may 
all  these  fine  things  have  cost  ? "  "  Indeed,"  said  Foote, 
"  I  don't  know  what  they  cost,  but  I  shall  soon  know  what 
they  will  sell  for  ; "  and  shortly  afterwards  the  estate  passed 
into  other  hands.  It  seems  that  Nash,  the  historian,  went  to 
school  with  Foote  at  Worcester,  and  whenever  the  young 
mimic  (then  only  ten  years  old)  was  invited  to  a  party  the 
next  day  was  spent,  not  in  scholastic  study,  but  in  imita- 
tions of  the  company  he  had  dined  with.  He  even  carried 
his  comic  powers  into  his  college  exercises,  and  in  one  case 
he  recited  the  ninth  satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace  with 
such  humour  as  to  convulse  the  whole  college. 

The  principal  landowner  in  Cropthorne  is  F.  D.  Holland, 
Esq.,  who  resides  at  the  Court  House,  near  the  church,  a 
charming  spot,  presenting  lovely  scenes  of  the  Avon  and  the 
landscape  around.  At  Charlton,  besides  Mr.  Workman, 
Mr.  Noel  and  Mr.  Cartwright  are  landowners.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  is  agriculture. 
Wheat  and  beans  are  grown  on  the  clay  lands,  and  barley 
and  green  crops  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  land  at  Charlton 
is  let  for  gardening  purposes.  Flax  was  grown  here  in  the 
time  of  George  III  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  who  in  1782  obtained 
the  bounty  offered  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp  and  flax. 

The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester ;  value,  £210  ;  vicar,  Rev.  R.  Sanders.  The  church 
has  a  chancel,  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  tower  at  west 
end.  Besides  the  Dineley  monuments  are  some  remains 
worthy  of  note,  including  an  aumbrie,  with  original  wood 
shelf;  and  externally  in  the  south  wall  is  a  Greek  cross  of 
stone  inserted ;  it  is  elaborately  carved  with  figures  of  animals, 
&c.,  but  whether  originally  a  grave-slab  or  churchyard  cross 
there  is  no  telling,  The  building  is  mainly  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  Early  Norman. 
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Parish  schools  have  been  recently  erected  here  by  sub- 
scription ;  also  a  free  school-house,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Holland,  in  1740,  the  funds  of  which  are  now  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  new  parish  schools. 


RURAL  parish,  five  miles  or  so  eastward  from 
Worcester  Cross,  having  an  acreage  of  1,640,  and 
a  population  of  nearly  600.  It  was  in  a  somewhat 
neglected  state  till  the  advent  of  the  present  vicar  and  patron, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Woolrych,  who  has  already  effected  great 
improvements.  The  cottages  of  the  poor  were  filthy  and 
overcrowded,  there  was  no  sufficient  school-house,  the  church 
tower  was  split  so  that  those  enthusiastic  officials  the  bell- 
ringers,  who,  with 

"  Don  Ferdinando, 
Will  do  all  that  a  man  can  do," 

dared  not  set  up  a  peal  for  fear  that  "chaos  would  come 
again ; "  and  altogether  the  parish  required  the  hand  of  a 
kind,  judicious,  and  liberal  leader,  to  rectify,  amend,  and  set 
forth  a  good  practical  example,  as  well  as  to  enunciate  ortho- 
doxy from  the  pulpit.  Well,  Mr.  Woolrych  first  caused  some 
of  the  objectionable  cottages  to  be  swept  away.  Then,  after 
much  vexatious  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council — which  seems  to  operate  as  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  cause  of  education — the  vicar  procured  the 
erection  of  a  school-house  for  upwards  of  100  children  (the 
parishes  of  Huddington  and  Tibberton  participating),  with 
residence  for  master  and  mistress.  The  school  was  opened 
in  April,  1864.  And  finally,  the  reverend  gentleman's  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  church  as  soon 
as  funds  can  be  procured.  It  is  a  building  well  worthy  of 
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careful  and  reverent  handling;  is  cruciform  in  outline,  has  a 
Norman  chancel  and  the  rest  Perpendicular ;  presents  a  fine 
old  porch,  with  holy  water  stoup;  a  door,  lock  and  key,  of 
Perpendicular  work ;  a  lectern  of  Purbeck  marble,  a  singular 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  art  in  the  twelfth  century,  which 
had  till  recently  lain  for  many  years  in  the  churchyard ;  and 
lastly,  the  church  is  the  burial-place  of  William  Moore,  the 
last  Prior  but  one  of  Worcester  Monastery,  and  who,  fore- 
seeing the  coming  storm  of  the  Reformation,  wisely  accepted 
a  handsome  pension  and  retired  to  Crowle  manor-house, 
which  he  enjoyed  for  the  remainder  of  a  long  life.  This 
most  interesting  mansion  was  destroyed  only  three  or  four 
years  ago ;  it  was  a  moated  house,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  re-built  on  the  old  founda- 
tions shortly  before  Prior  Moore's  occupancy ;  it  included  a 
chapel  and  all  the  accessories  of  a  large  establishment,  a  moat, 
a  grange  or  tithe-barn,  pigeon-house,  &c.  The  extent  of  its 
accommodations  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tained nineteen  beds,  of  which  four  were  in  the  gatehouse. 
Here  the  worthy  ex-Prior  comforted  himself  in  his  old  age 
with  feasting  and  merry-making.  He  **  assisted  "  at  weddings, 
subscribed  to  the  village  bonfires,  treated  the  neighbours  to 
red  wine,  cake,  and  sack,  liberally  rewarded  the  minstrels 
from  Worcester  upon  St.  George's  Day,  and  disbursed  the 
handsome  sum  of  16d.  on  the  "six  maids  at  Crowle  yt  did 
singe  in  the  morning  on  St.  Philip  and  Jacob  daye."  A 
fragment  of  the  old  house  still  remains,  being  converted  into 
a  cider-house ;  the  moat  is  yet  in  existence,  and  the  extensive 
gardens  may  be  easily  traced. 

The  only  other  historical  note  is  that  in  September,  1805, 
a  boy  gathering  nuts  in  Crowle  wood  accidentally  removed 
a  piece  of  turf  and  found  a  trap-door  and  chimney  which 
led  into  a  cave,  divided  into  several  apartments,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  quantity  of  cold  meat,  and  in  another  some  skins, 
with  entrails,  &c.  The  cave  had  been  the  retreat  of  thieves 
and  sheepstealers,  but  they  were  never  discovered.  The 
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value  of  the  living  is  £480.  The  principal  residence  in  this 
parish  is  Froxmer  Court,  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Clowes, 
late  master  of  the  Worcestershire  foxhounds ;  but  the  Colonel 
is  now  dead,  and  this  beautiful  estate  is  for  sale.  The 
landowners  in  Crowle  are  the  trustees  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clowes,  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Rev.  W. 
H.  Woolrych,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hunt,  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  C.B.,  Captain  Castle,  and  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Mr.  Martin.  Agriculture  for  the  men  and  gloving  for  some 
of  the  women  are  the  chief  pursuits.  Crops  grown,  wheat, 
beans,  barley,  oats,  &c. 


iatjksfnri. 


>NE  of  the  minute  fragments  chipped  off  from  the 
S.E.  angle  of  Worcestershire,  and  surrounded  by 
the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  consists  of 
but  one  estate,  of  654  acres,  and  a  population  of  108.  Of  the 
654  acres  350  are  ornamental  plantation  and  the  remainder 
arable.  The  little  river  Evenlode  running  through  it, 
"  Dagles-ford "  in  the  said  river  was  probably  the  origin 
of  the  name.  Belonged  to  the  Church  of  Worcester  in  early 
times,  but  about  the  period  of  the  Conquest  the  Abbot  of 
Evesham — always  aggressive  on  the  Prior  of  Worcester — 
managed  to  get  possession  of  the  estate,  and  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  surrender ;  eventually,  however,  it  was  restored. 
The  little  place  is  famous  for  two  or  three  things:  1st,  it  was 
so  favoured  by  the  Pope  in  the  time  of  King  John  that  during 
the  interdict  on  the  kingdom  this  church  enjoyed  the  full 
exercise  of  religious  worship ;  2nd,  for  many  centuries  it  was 
the  property  and  the  residence  of  the  Hastings  family,  inclu- 
ding the  celebrated  Warren  Hastings,  who  recovered  it  by 
purchase  after  it  had  been  alienated  for  seventy  years.  Here 
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he  retired  from  the  perplexities  of  public  life  and  the  perse- 
cution of  his  enemies;  dying  here  in  1818,  and  his  widow  in 
1837.  In  1853  the  estate  was  sold  to  Harman  Grisewood, 
Esq.,  late  High  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  who  is  also  patron 
of  the  living.  Warren  Hastings  spent  £40,000  in  building 
a  mansion,  and  he  rebuilt  the  little  Norman  church  of  the 
parish  in  1816.  The  present  proprietor  of  the  estate,  how- 
ever, not  satisfied  with  its  condition,  reconstructed  it  once 
more  in  the  year  1860,  and  it  now  assumes  a  cruciform  shape, 
with  tower;  style,  Geometrical;  fine  carvings,  encaustic  tiles, 
and  stained  windows.  The  hero  of  India  lies  with  his  wife  in 
a  vault  just  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
Hastings  monuments  are  carefully  preserved.  The  parish 
also  is  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Dr.  Marshall,  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  who  dedicated  to  her  Majesty  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Cross." 

The  value  of  the  living  is   £200  ;    rector,  the   Rev.    T. 
Winter. 


chapelries  formerly  belonging  to  St.  Andrew's, 
Pershore,  but  united  as  one  ecclesiastical  district 
in  June,  1865.  The  Rev.  George  Swinden  was 
nominated  as  the  first  vicar  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster,  the  patrons  of  the  living,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  late  lamented  Vicar  of  Pershore,  Dr.  Williamson,  to 
whom  the  first  nomination  was  ceded.  The  value  of  the 
living  is  now  about  £170,  and  a  further  augmentation  is  hoped 
for.  A  parsonage  house  has  been  erected,  towards  which  Miss 
Porter  gave  a  site.  The  permanent  residence  of  such  a 
minister  as  the  present  incumbent — who  has  already  effected 
great  good  here — cannot  fail  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  parties. 
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The  population  of  Defford  was  stated  to  be  463  in  the 
Government  returns  of  1861,  but  I  am  assured  by  resident 
parties  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  there  being  really 
not  one-half  that  number,  yet  till  recently  it  contained  eleven 
public-houses,  or  one  to  every  sixteen  inhabitants  !  That 
number  is  now  reduced  nearly  one-half.  Besford  population 
was  164  in  1861.  As  a  strange  contrast  to  Defford,  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  Besfordians  that  they  had  no  lawyer  or  medical 
man,  no  public-house  or  beer-shop,  no  dissenting  chapel,  no 
choir  or  school.  The  singers  were  got  above  their  work, 
and  the  children  went  to  the  National  School  at  Pershore. 
There  is  now,  however,  a  capital  choir  and  a  Sunday  School, 
but  the  other  negatives  remain. 

The  village  of  Defford  is  an  interesting  little  place,  prin- 
cipally surrounding  a  circular  mound,  on  which  the  church 
stands.  This  is  an  humble  structure,  consisting  of  chancel, 
nave,  and  western  capped  tower,  with  south  porch.  Mainly 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  work,  with  a  few  remains 
of  Early  English.  A  new  chancel  was  built  in  1865,  and  other 
restorations  effected.  There  are  174  sittings,  of  which  110 
are  free.  Defford  in  early  times  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Westminster,  and  gave  the  name  to  a  family  resident  here  for 
some  centuries.  Then  it  fell  to  the  Baskervilles,  Russells, 
and  Coventrys.  Earl  Coventry  is  now  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  among  the  landowners,  besides  his  lordship,  are  Sir  J. 
Sebright,  Miss  Porter,  Rev.  Ellis  Wall,  G.  Whitaker,  Esq., 
Joseph  Checketts,  Esq.,  and  the  trustees  of  Dudley  Blue-coat 
School.  The  parish  was  enclosed  in  1774  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  was  found  to  contain  only  seven  acres  of  old 
enclosed  land  to  500  acres  of  common.  It  has  been  sought  to 
enclose  the  present  common,  but  it  is  said  that  Earl  Coventry 
refuses.  One  of  his  lordship's  ancestors,  I  believe,  sank  a 
shaft  in  this  common  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  brine,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  imagined  that  it  might 
be  profitably  worked ;  but  the  result  was  not  favourable,  the 
brine  spring  being  but  weak.  It  is  also  believed  that  valuable 
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beds  of  coal  exist  under  the  common,  which,  when  the  Dudley 
coal-field  is  exhausted,  may  furnish  a  store  of  fuel  for  a  few 
more  centuries.  Perhaps  this  hint  may  prove  consolatory  to 
Mr.  Jevons  and  the  present  Parliamentary  Commission ;  at 
least,  I  think  it  is  tolerably  safe  that  for  a  generation  or 
two  we  shall  not  relapse  into  savagery  for  lack  of  coal.  The 
land  in  Defford  is  used  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  there 
being  no  hops  or  other  special  crop.  A  railway  station  on  the 
Midland  line  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  district.  Dissent  is 
represented  here  by  a  dilapidated  Baptist  chapel,  served 
chiefly  by  ministers  from  Pershore.  In  the  County  Sessions 
rolls  for  1628  I  find  that  articles  were  in  that  year  exhibited 
against  the  Rev.  Henry  Hunt,  of  Defford,  "that  he  is  a  mali- 
cious and  contentious  person,  and  useth  scandalous  speeches 
without  regard  to  time  or  place,  but  even  in  the  church, 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  divine  service,  hath 
been  known  to  break  out  into  violent  swearing  before  he  came 
forth  of  the  pulpit,  taunting  and  reviling  Rd.  Damanne,  and 
throwing  stones  at  him  in  the  field  to  provoke  him  to  strike 
him,  and  threatening  to  make  him  so  poor  with  suits  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  sell  his  mortuary  for  twopence;"  also 
that  he  swore  falsely  at  Worcester  Assizes.  A  sad  time  for 
brawling,  civil  and  religious  commotion,  superstition,  and 
witchcraft,  was  that  seventeenth  century  !  In  March,  1661, 
Ursula  Corbett,  of  Defford,  was  burnt  at  Worcester,  for 
poisoning  her  husband,  having  been  married  but  three 
weeks. 

Besford  is  owned,  I  believe  entirely,  by  Sir  J.  G.  Saunders 
Sebright,  it  having  descended  to  him  from  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  through  the  notorious  Urso,  then  the  Beauchamps, 
the  Besfords,  and  the  Harewells.  Justice  Harewell,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI,  having  lost  much  of  his  fortune  in  the  service 
of  his  country  (there  have  been  poor  ill-used  and  shabbily 
treated  Sniders  in  every  generation)  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
estate  here  to  William  Sebright,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
baronet.  Most  interesting  monuments  to  the  ancient  family 
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of  Harewell  yet  remain  in  the  little  church  of  Besford,  in  the 
very  rare  shape  of  panelled  wainscoting,  or  cupboard  monu- 
ments, and  there  are  also  recumbent  figures  and  quaint  poetic 
inscriptions,  which  are  well  worthy  of  restoration.  The 
Sebrights  also  have  memorials  here,  but  the  present  baronet 
seems  to  take  no  interest  in  such  matters.  Sir  Edward 
Sebright,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  was  compelled  to  pay 
£1,809  (equal  to  £10,000  now)  as  composition  for  his  estate, 
in  consequence  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  ill-fated 
King.  Besford  church  is  unique  in  this  county  (now  that 
Newland,  near  Malvern,  is  destroyed)  for  being  a  half-timbered 
or  timber-framed  structure,  probably  erected  during  the  Per- 
pendicular period,  as  the  western  window  presents  a  curious 
specimen  of  that  style,  its  mullions  and  tracery  being  of  wood  ! 
The  building  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  bell-cot  or  small  tower 
at  the  west  gable,  and  wooden  south  porch ;  the  chancel  only 
is  Early  English.  Here  also  are  a  rood-screen,  triptich,  and 
many  other  things  highly  interesting  to  the  ecclesiologist. 
The  church  accommodation  at  Besford  is  96  ;  free  seats,  52. 
The  old  manor-house,  not  far  from  the  church,  is  occupied  by 
T.  Woodward,  Esq.  It  has  the  original  gates  and  porter's 
lodge  remaining ;  and  an  ancient  tithe-barn  is  near  the  house. 


[IS  place,  consisting  of  only  six  houses  and  one 
labourer's  cottage  (recently  built,  and  the  only  one 
ever  known  there)  is  an  amusing  apology  for  a 
parochial  settlement.  Yet  such  is  Doverdale,  situate  near 
Droitwich,  the  population  of  which  is  about  forty  in  number — 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
there  were  said  to  be  eight  families  here.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  only  parish  I  know  of  in  Worcestershire  which  has  made 
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no  increase  in  three  centuries.  Agriculture  is  the  employment 
of  this  little  colony,  with  the  working  of  some  sandstone 
quarries.  Soil,  a  stiff  clay,  with  marl  a  little  beneath  the 
surface.  The  parish  lies  in  a  well-watered  valley,  a  fact  sup- 
posed to  be  conveyed  in  its  name  "  Dur  "  (water),  and  "  Dal " 
(a  valley).  Flax  was  grown  here  in  the  time  of  George  III, 
Henry  Ellens  obtaining  a  bounty  for  the  same  under  the 
statute  of  that  day ;  but  no  such  crop  has  been  known  here  for 
many  years.  The  acreage  of  the  parish  is  704.  The  land- 
owners are  Sir  John  Pakington,  Miss  Bourne,  the  heirs  of 
Mr.  Prattington,  and  Mr.  Minifie.  The  living  is  valued  at 
£230 ;  patroness,  Mrs.  Curtler ;  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Oldham ; 
church  accommodation,  109.  The  little  church  has  merely  a 
chancel  and  nave,  with  bell  turret,  and  the  walls  and  windows 
exhibit  fragments  of  Norman  work. 


irnitinitjr. 


^ABINGDON,  in  his  MS.,  compliments  the  good 
people  of  Droitwich  thus :  "  Five  miles  north  from 
Worcester  is  Wich,  anciently  named  Wiccii,  whereof 
this  county  before  ye  Conquest  took  ye  name — a  famous 
borough,  whose  burgesses  challenging  thyer  places  by  descent, 
surpass  for  nobilitie,  worthynes,  and  wealth,  the  greatest 
burgesses  of  the  kingdom.  The  mercate  is  but  mean,  but  the 
salt  wells  is  rytch,  as  they  advance  the  inhabitants."  There 
is  an  old  legend  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  history 
letters  were  directed  to  Worcester,  "near  Droitwich;"  and 
Birmingham,  I  believe,  once  bore  the  same  relationship  to 
and  dependence  on  King's  Norton.  The  reader  may  treat 
this  as  he  pleases,  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that 
a  place  which  produced  so  abundantly  one  of  the  greatest 
necessaries  of  life  would  be  among  the  very  first  settlements 

i 
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of  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  Habingdon  declares  that 
the  salt  springs  had  been  here  "from  the  tyme  of  Noe's  flud;" 
and  the  good  old  gentleman  almost  prostrates  himself  in 
admiration  of  these  bountiful  supplies  of  Nature,  of  the  fine 
quality  of  the  brine,  and  the  gentility  of  the  good  burgesses 
of  the  town  ;  for  although  Leland  had  complained  that  the 
salt-makers  were  poor,  in  consequence  of  *'  certain  gentlemen  " 
getting  the  profit,  Habingdon  asserts  that  "at  thys  instant 
they  are  of  that  generous  disposition  as  they  are  ryghtly 
called  ye  gentlemen  of  Wych."  Leland  says,  "The  town 
itself  is  somewhat  foul  and  dirty,  and  the  people  that  be 
about  the  furnaces  be  very  ill-coloured."  We  must  take  Leland 
as  a  set-off  against  Habingdon.  It  is  believed  that  Droitwich 
was  the  Salince  of  the  Romans,  and  that  long  before  their 
occupancy  of  this  island  there  were  two  great  roads,  the 
upper  and  lower  "  Saltway,"  leading  from  Droitwich,  one  over 
the  Lickey  to  Birmingham  and  the  seacoast  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  other  crossing  the  county  of  Worcester  to  the  coast 
of  Hampshire.  The  salt  trade,  however,  was  a  very  restricted 
one,  and  carried  on  only  in  summer  and  autumn,  until  a 
comparatively  modern  period,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  high- 
ways. It  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  records  of  many  of  the 
surrounding  parishes  and  manors,  which  were  bound  to  furnish 
a  given  quantity  of  wood  annually  to  the  salt-works,  to  be 
vised  as  fuel,  long  before  coal  was  thought  of,  and  in  return 
for  which  so  much  salt  was  supplied  to  the  said  parishes  and 
manors,  and  no  doubt  retailed  at  pretty  profits  by  the  lords 
of  the  same  to  the  surrounding  populations.  In  the  course  of 
centuries  the  forests  of  this  part  of  Worcestershire  bore 
evidence  of  the  great  drain  that  had  been  made  upon  their 
supplies.  Drayton,  the  poet,  deplored  the  damage  done  to 
the  forest  of  Feckenham  —  his  favourite  wood-nymph,  "with 
the  twisted  curls," 

"  Whose  beauties  many  a  morn  have  blest  my  longing  eyes," 
and  at  length  it  became  evident  that  a  substitute  for  the  old 
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kind  of  fuel  must  be  sought  in  coal — an  article  which  had 
found  its  way  into  society  by  stealth,  and  even  under  the 
ban  of  criminal  prosecution.  The  trade  in  salt  was  a  mo- 
nopoly, the  governors  and  proprietors  of  the  works  preventing 
any  one  from  sinking  new  wells,  till  about  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Robert  Steynor,  a  man  of  fortune 
and  courage,  sank  two  pits  on  his  own  freehold,  and  defended 
himself  in  an  action  on  the  ground  that  King  John  (who  had 
granted  to  the  burgesses  his  property  here  on  their  paying 
£100  a  year  as  fee-farm  rent)  could  not  have  conveyed  to 
them  the  whole  town  and  the  proprietorship  of  all  the  salt 
underneath  it,  but  only  such  part  as  his  Majesty  was  possessed 
of.  Mr.  Steynor  gained  his  suit,  after  some  £6,000  had  been 
spent,  and  the  monopoly  ceased.  Many  parties  then  sank 
wells,  and  the  trade  became  greatly  extended.  In  1725  Sir 
R.  Lane  sunk  some  pits  lower  than  before,  and  boring  through 
the  talc  which  was  at  the  bottom,  came  to  a  sea  of  brine, 
which  forced  up  with  such  violence  as  to  kill  two  of  the  work- 
men. Henceforth  the  old  pits,  which  had  been  considered 
as  good  investment  as  any  Government  security,  became 
worthless,  and  many  institutions,  charities,  and  private 
individuals,  were  ruined,  poor  Steynor  receiving  parish  pay 
before  he  died.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1 825  induced  a 
greatly  increased  consumption,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
original  works  set  about  protecting  themselves  from  competition, 
purchasing  most  of  the  land  available  for  the  erection  of 
new  works.  For  a  time  they  managed  to  keep  up  prices 
and  profits,  but  rival  companies  at  length  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  the  price  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  unremunerative  ; 
and  that  is,  I  fear,  the  general  character  of  the  trade  at 
present,  notwithstanding  the  great  sale  of  this  fine  product 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  have  been  sad  failures 
here  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  gentlemen  laden  with 
cash  have  invested  it  in  the  purchase  of  land,  built  expensive 
works,  and  ruined  themselves,  with  many  others.  The  best 
trade  in  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  such  mad  compe- 
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tition  ;  besides  which  a  peculiar  risk  attends  the  erection  of 
new  works  here,  for  although  the  supply  of  brine  seems  to  be 
inexhaustible,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  certain  favoured  spots, 
almost  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  One  party  spent  a 
large  sum  in  boring  at  a  spot  where  the  precious  liquid  was 
not  forthcoming  ;  another  also  bored,  but  not  finding  brine 
he  drove  a  headway  to  the  Salt  Company's  premises,  and 
there  succeeded  in  getting  a  supply,  which,  however,  was 
soon  cut  off  upon  the  company  becoming  aware  of  what 
their  neighbour  was  at.  The  dodging  and  plotting  in  regard 
to  obtaining  brine  and  leading  it  away  concealed  to  distant 
-works  has  been  very  extensive,  and  highly  amusing  to  all 
whom  it  did  not  actually  concern.  The  old  firm  of  Clay  and 
Newman  —  now  the  Droitwich  Patent  Salt  Company,  Limited 
—  have  survived  the  state  of  rottenness  indicated  above, 
although  for  years,  with  a  capital  of  £150,000,  they  paid 
no  dividend,  and  the  present  market  value  of  their  shares 
is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be  if  the  trade  were  fully 
developed. 

The  Salt  Company  mentioned  above  occupy  all  the  works 
in  the  town  except  that  of  Mr.  Fardon.  The  make  of  all 
kinds  of  salt  here  is  now  on  an  average  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum  or  nearly  2,000  tons  per  week.  The  prospects 
of  the  salt  interest  are  now  subject  to  various  contingen- 
cies: if  speculative  people  will  embark  recklessly  in  the 
trade,  prices  must  fall  by  the  competition,  and  ruin  descend 
upon  some  if  not  all  the  manufacturers ;  but  if  permitted  to 
progress  in  a  quiet  and  natural  channel,  the  quality  of  the 
article  being  kept  up  to  its  present  high  state,  and  to  acquire  a 
gradual  development  in  new  markets,  the  trade  may  again 
become  remunerative.  If,  for  instance,  the  legislation  of  our 
Indian  empire  were  conducted  on  reasonable  principles,  the 
amount  of  salt  now  produced  at  Droitwich  might  be  easily 
doubled,  and  at  the  same  time  our  Indian  fellow-subjects 
rejoice  in  a  boon  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
estimated  except  by  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  it. 
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Excessive  competition  has  not  been  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  salt  trade.  The  cost  of  fuel  had  become 
a  very  serious  question  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
experiments  were  then  made  to  avoid  the  great  expense  of 
wood  and  coal;  schemes  were  started  by  private  individuals 
which  led  to  law  suits  between  them  and  the  Corporation; 
and  as  at  the  Cheshire  salt  works  fuel  could  be  got  much 
cheaper,  a  corresponding  disparagement  of  the  trade  at 
Droitwich  was  the  result.  Until  turnpikes  were  established, 
the  state  of  the  highways,  too,  was  such  as  to  confine  the 
area  of  consumption  to  a  comparatively  small  circle,  and  up 
to  our  own  times  this  important  interest  has  laboured  under 
the  disadvantage  of  the  heavy  tonnage  paid  for  carriage. 
The  first  Turnpike  Act  passed  for  Worcestershire  was  in 
1713  (probably  at  the  instance  of  the  salt  trade),  for  amend- 
ing the  road  from  Worcester  to  Droitwich.  It  had  always 
been  a  great  object  to  open  water  communication  with  the 
Severn,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  expense  of  land  carriage. 
Some  attempts  were  made  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  to  render  navigable  the  little  river  Salwarpe  (which 
runs  through  Droitwich  to  the  Severn),  but  they  ended  in 
nothing  ;  at  length  Brindley  projected  the  canal,  which  was 
opened  in  1771,  whereby  the  trade  was  greatly  extended 
and  carried  on  all  the  year  round.  Still  this  was  not  con- 
sidered adequate  to  the  requirements,  and  even  as  late  as 
1844  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  a  proposal  of  the 
Patent  Salt  Company  to  carry  their  brine  to  Camp  (half 
way  to  Worcester,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn)  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  convert  it  into  salt  there,  to  save  the 
expense  of  tonnage  on  the  canal ;  but  the  scheme  was 
abandoned.  This  was  indeed  an  old  project,  for  nearly  a 
century  before  a  druggist  of  London,  named  Baker,  spent 
some  £12,000  in  conveying  brine  in  pipes  to  the  Severn, 
near  Hawford ;  but  not  having  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  back  him,  his  work  was  undone  as  fast  as  he 
executed  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Wales.  As 
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early  as  1 708  the  proprietors  of  the  old  salt  pit  brought  a  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  the  brine  in  pipes 
from  Droitwich  to  Hawford.  The  recent  connexion  of  the 
town  with  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  system  of  railr 
way  has  probably  for  ever  put  an  end  to  projects  of  this 
sort ;  and  with  such  facilities  of  railway  and  canal  transit  as 
the  town  now  enjoys  it  is  strange  that  some  other  staple 
trade  besides  salt  has  not  been  established.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  new  Factory  Act,  which  came  into  effect  last  New 
Year's  Day,  will  stop  the  employment  of  women  in  the  salt 
works,  which  has  been  the  great  obstacle  to  improvement 
in  Droitwich ;  at  any  rate  it  will  prevent  their  working  at 
night. 

Wych  was  one  of  the  King's  demesne  burghs,  committed 
to  a  bailiff,  and  King  John  was  the  first  who  farmed  the  town 
to  its  own  burgesses  instead  of  a  bailiff.  Henry  III  took  it 
again  into  his  own  hands,  owing  to  arrears  of  fee-farm 
rents,  and  the  poor  burgesses  were  distrained  on.  Indeed 
the  Sovereign  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  their  most 
troublesome  creditor  for  a  long  series  of  years.  James  I  gave 
them  a  charter  which  created  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  bailiffs  and  burgesses.  The  town  had  its  full  share  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  sent  assistance  to  Worcester  when  Waller 
besieged  the  city,  for  which  the  King  sent  the  burgesses  a 
special  letter  of  commendation.  In  May,  1645,  the  King 
stayed  here,  at  a  Mr.  Barret's,  for  three  days,  just  before 
Hawksley  House  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Prince  Maurice ; 
and  there  are  accounts  extant  of  supplies  sent  to  the  troops 
who  occupied  Dodderhill  church,  which  overlooks  the  town 
from  a  neighbouring  eminence.  Droitwich  was  represented 
in  Parliament  as  early  as  Edward  I ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  Endymion  Porter,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  that  king,  and  most  obnoxious  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  Member  for  the  borough.  The  town  has  not  been 
altogether  happy  in  its  political  or  social  relations,  and  the 
history  of  its  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  is  one  of 
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strife  and  contumely.  Leland  reports  the  town  to  have  been 
"  foul  and  dirty  "  in  his  time,  and  in  the  following  century  it 
preserved  the  same  character,  for  in  1631  the  High  Street 
was  so  much  in  decay,  unpaved,  and  so  "  noisome,"  that  an 
assessment  was  made  for  the  necessary  repairs ;  but  a  large 
body  of  the  burgesses  "  wouldn't  have  it,"  and  carried  their 
opposition  into  effect  by  stealing  the  assessment  roll,  Corpora- 
tion charters,  &c.,  so  that  the  ruling  body  could  not  act. 
An  action  was  brought  at  King's  Bench,  and  a  bill  filed  in 
Chancery.  Great  corruption  was  proved  against  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  much  violence  and  unseemly  action  against  certain  of 
the  burgesses.  By  the  year  1720  these  abuses  had  so  much 
increased  that  some  of  the  townsmen  took  possession  of  the 
Exchequer-house,  and  elected  a  number  of  burgesses,  but 
judgment  was  obtained  against  them  in  King's  Bench. 
Similar  conduct  took  place  in  1748  by  the  burgesses  in  the 
interest  of  Lord  Foley,  as  against  Lord  Sandys  and  Sir  E. 
Winnington,  and  this  time  they  were  successful,  so  that  the 
borough  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Foleys  until  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Foleys  were  lords  of  the  manor  and 
proprietors  of  much  property  here.  The  Pakingtons  contested 
the  borough  with  them  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  right  of  election 
was  in  the  burgesses  or  the  proprietors  of  the  salt  springs. 
The  House  of  Commons  decided  that  the  power  was  vested 
with  the  burgesses  of  the  Corporation  of  the  salt  springs. 
The  Pakingtons,  therefore,  lost  the  contest,  and  the  Foleys 
"  enjoyed  "  the  Whig  pocket  borough  for  a  lengthened  period. 
By  the  Reform  Bill  Droitwich  was  deprived  of  one  of  its 
Members,  and  in  order  to  make  up  the  required  population 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  enlarged  over  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  parishes,  so  that,  perhaps,  it  is  geographically  one  of 
the  largest  boroughs  in  this  country ;  and  hence  the  influence 
of  the  Foleys  became  weakened  and  destroyed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  interests,  till  their  property  here  was  sold,  with 
the  rest  of  their  extensive  Worcestershire  estates.  In  1835 
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the  borough  was  contested  for  the  first  time  since  1711,  and 
then  J.  Barneby,  Esq.,  a  Conservative,  was  returned,  who 
made  way  in  1837  for  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Pakington,  who  has 
stuck  to  the  little  place  ever  since,  despite  the  invitations  he 
has  received  from  larger  and  more  important  constituencies. 
And  yet  the  borough  of  Droitwich  is  Liberal  to  the  back-bone  ! 
The  Corporation  is  thoroughly  Liberal,  and  so  is  the  town,  and 
there  are  great  Whig  landlords  in  the  Parliamentary  borough  ; 
so  that  some  day  a  Liberal  Member  must  unquestionably  be 
planted  here,  but  not  probably  during  the  public  life  of  Sir 
John,  who  has  made  the  place  his  own 'by  a  long  course  of 
usefulness  and  distinguished  services. 

East  Worcestershire  has  also  its  battle-field  on  the  plains 
of  the  saline  borough,  and  many  a  "  wordy  warfare  "  on  the 
hustings  and  many  a  jolly  speech  over  the  dinner  table  at 
the  old  "  George "  has  it  been  my  lot  to  hear. 

I  have  said  that  the  Corporation  is  Liberal  in  politics. 
Under  the  Municipal  Act  all  Liberals  were  at  first  elected, 
and  E.  B.  Penrice  (of  a  very  ancient  family  in  this  borough, 
almost  as  old  as  the  Aliens)  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  Mayor,  an  office  which  he  held  for  three  successive 
years,  and  at  length  a  rule  was  granted  by  the  Queen's 
Bench  calling  on  him  to  show  why  he  had  held  that  post  so 
long.  On  the  proceedings  being  abandoned,  Mr.  Penrice 
resigned,  and  Alderman  Tombs  was  elected  in  his  place. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  foul  condition  of  the  streets 
here,  in  which  respect  the  traditionary  character  of  the 
town  is  still  well  supported.  Durtwich  is  the  name  given  to 
it,  whether  designedly  or  otherwise  I  cannot  say,  in  a  work 
published  in  1791,  and  Z>ir*wich  it  still  most  assuredly 
remains,  though  not  without  a  prospect  of  change.  The 
authorities,  it  seems,  were  afraid  to  adopt  the  Health  of 
Towns  or  Local  Government  Acts,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  manufactories  here  consuming  their  own 
smoke ;  and  had  that  been  rendered  compulsory  upon  them 
it  was  thought  the  salt  manufacturers  must  have  shut  up 
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their  premises.  The  streets  (proper)  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  turnpike  trustees,  who  repaired  the  surface,  while 
the  foot-pavements  were  vested  in  the  surveyors  of  the  high- 
ways. An  offer  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  to  allow 
£100  annually  ,out  of  the  trust  funds  if  the  parish  would 
raise  another  £100,  and  so  to  expend  £200  per  annum 
yearly  until  the  whole  town  was  thoroughly  repaired.  This 
was  accepted,  and  in  1865  Friar  Street  was  commenced. 
But,  alas !  very  few  things  in  this  world  run  smoothly. 
When  the  St.  Andrew's  surveyor  presented  his  accounts 
before  the  magistrates  an  objection  was  raised  by  a  rate- 
payer to  the  legality  of  the  payment  made  under  the  above 
arrangement,  and  the  item  was  disallowed.  Then  it  was 
feared  the  streets  must  for  ever  continue  in  their  chronic 
state  of  mud,  filth,  and  pebbles — a  deep  gratification,  no 
doubt,  to  the  beclouded  ratepayer  aforesaid,  if  to  nobody  else. 
But  the  difficulty  was  got  over  cleverly:  the  Corporation 
gave  the  Mayor  a  salary  of  £100,  and  his  Worship  in  the 
most  generous  manner  presented  it  to  the  work  of  street 
repair,  so  that  now  the  gratifying  impi'ovement  is  in  full 
swing.  What  a  pill  for  "  the  ratepayer  ! " 

One  unpleasant  feature  of  Droitwich  at  present  is  the 
sinking  of  the  soil  in  parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Probably  as  the  land-springs  get  down  to  the  rock-salt  (which 
also,  as  well  as  the  river  of  brine,  is  found  here),  and  are 
pumped  up  as  brine,  the  soil  cracks  and  sinks,  and  buildings 
are  giving  way  in  all  directions,  especially  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  which  is  a  sad  and  in  some  instances  a  heart-rending 
loss  to  small  owners  of  property.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
this,  or,  if  there  were,  the  salt  manufacturers  could  not 
afford  to  pay.  Remarkable  cracks  have  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, one  of  which,  on  the  way  from  Stoke  to  Droitwich, 
opens  at  times.  Mr.  Amphlett's  house,  at  Wychbold,  is 
unfortunately  built  upon  it,  and  there  is  another  by  St.  Peter's, 
up  to  Yew  Tree  Hill.  Some  time  ago  this  crevice  opened 
to  such  an  extent  that  two  lambs  fell  in  it,  and  a  boy  was 
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let  down  with  ropes  to  rescue  them  !  Probably  these  cracks 
mark  the  course  of  subterraneous  springs  or  streams,  which 
run  into  the  Droitwich  basin,  and  geologists  suppose  that 
this  course  is  near  the  junction  of  the  marl  and  gravel. 

As  to  the  sewerage,  the  Sanitary  Act  now  confers  the 
power  of  sewering  without  adopting  either  the  Health  of 
Towns  or  Local  Government  Act ;  and  as  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  in  the  governing  body  here  to  brush  up  the  town 
and  keep  pace  with  the  age,  something  may  shortly  be  done, 
although  the  matter  requires  grave  consideration,  owing  to 
the  natural  disadvantages  arising  from  the  rights  of  individuals 
into  whose  streams  the  sewers  would  be  carried.  Injunctions 
and  prohibitions  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  by  no  means 
the  nicest  things  for  a  poor  town  to  deal  with.  But  the 
typhus  and  the  cholera  take  dismal  vengeance  on  all  delays. 
When  the  latter  epidemic  visited  Droitwich  in  1832  it  was 
fearfully  virulent.  How  is  it  that  sanitary  measures  were 
delayed  till  another  visitation  ? 

Population  of  Droitwich  about  3,124,  which  I  am  told  was 
an  increase  of  only  one  soul  in  the  decade  of  '51-61. 

The  town  is  well  lighted,  and  something  is  being  done  in 
the  way  of  building.  Additions  are]  being  made  to  the  town- 
hall;  a  new  police-station  is  constructed;  a  building  society 
has  done  much  good  to  the  town  in  the  erection  of  various 
decent  dwellings  on  its  western  side ;  and  when  the  newly- 
projected  church  is  built  in  the  same  neighbourhood  the  whole 
will  prove  a  pleasing  feature. 

Droitwich  contains  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Mary 
Witton,  St.  Peter,  St.  Nicholas,  and  part  of  St.  Augustine 
de  Wych,  or  Dodderhill.  The  latter  is  a  large  country 
parish,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  which  is  in  the 
town,  lies  in  the  municipal  borough.  This  portion  is  called 
"The  In-liberties."  The  parishes,  places,  chapelries,  and 
manors  in  Droitwich,  with  Dodderhill  and  its  members,  are 
therefore  very  numerous,  but  their  history  scarcely  embraces 
anything  beyond  a  recapitulation  of  the  change  of  owners. 
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Among  the  places  in  Dodderhill  are  Wychbold,  Elmbridge, 
Cooksey,  Erode,  Impney,  Rash  wood,  Crutch,  Knockingham, 
Obdon,  &c.  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Mary's  livings  were  united 
thirteenth  Charles  II,  St.  Andrew's  being  afterwards  used 
as  the  parish  church  of  both  places;  and  in  1843  the  living 
of  St.  Nicholas,  which  church  was  ruinated  soon  after  the 
Reformation,  was  also  annexed  to  St.  Andrew's  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Nicholas  are  now  building  a 
new  church  for  that  parish.  It  seems  that  the  union  of  the 
two  parishes  has  never  been  a  happy  one,  and  that  a  divorce 
is  imperative.  Compassion  has  been  taken  on  the  married 
couple  by  a  lady  (Mrs.  Miller)  offering  £500  towards  the  new 
church;  a  mortuary  chapel  and  burial  ground  will  be  forth- 
with established,  and  by-and-bye  the  new  church.  The  main 
grievance,  it  seems,  was  the  jealousy  arising  from  the  principal 
part  of  the  pews  being  allotted  to  St.  Andrew's  parishioners. 
One  party  went  in  for  the  removal  of  the  pews  altogether, 
while  another  opposed  any  interference  with  vested  rights. 
It  is  well  that  the  unhappy  couple  should  have  separate 
establishments. 

The  united  living  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas, 
is  valued  at  £330 ;  Lord  Chancellor  patron;  the  Rev.  J. 
Topham  rector;  population,  1,700;  acreage,  1,100;  church 
accommodation,  540  ;  free  seats,  125.  St.  Peter's  living,  value 
£160;  Earl  Somers  patron;  the  Rev.  W.  Lea  vicar;  popula- 
tion, 854 ;  acreage,  700 ;  church  accommodation,  350,  and 
(what  is  worthy  of  mention)  by  a  resolution  of  vestry  in  1859 
all  seats  are  free  at  all  services  except  the  Sunday  morning 
services.  This  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and  is  a  step 
towards  the  right  point — free  churches.  Dodderhill  vicarage, 
with  Elmbridge  curacy,  value  £500 ;  the  Rev.  H.  Nicholson 
incumbent;  patrons,  trustees;  population,  1,733;  acreage, 
3,683 ;  church  accommodation,  750 ;  free  seats,  300. 

St.  Andrew's  church  is  a  fine  old  structure,  but  has  been 
terribly  ill-used  and  filled  with  galleries.  The  tower  and  a 
portion  of  the  walls  which  escaped  the  fire  of  1293  are  the 
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oldest  portions  of  the  building ;  the  rest  is  comparatively  poor, 
except  some  fourteenth  century  work  in  the  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  and  some  boldly-carved  heads  in  the  arch  of  the 
south  chapel;  there  is  likewise  some  fifteenth  century  work. 
An  abominable  screen  which  cut  off  a  part  of  the  chancel,  to 
be  used  as  a  vestry,  and  shut  out  the  view  of  the  east  window, 
has  been  recently  removed — the  precursor,  let  us  hope,  of  a 
great  deal  more  to  be  done  here. 

Dodderhill  has  a  fine  cruciform  church  on  an  elevated 
terrace.  It  contains  only  a  chancel,  with  transepts  .and 
tower ;  the  nave  was  probably  damaged  in  the  civil  wars 
(when  the  church  was  occupied  by  troops),  for  early  in  the 
last  century,  being  in  ruins,  the  parishioners,  to  save  expense, 
pulled  down  the  nave,  and  built  the  present  tower  with  the 
materials.  A  good  restoration  was  effected  here  in  1845. 
There  is  late  Norman,  Transitional,  and  Early  English  work, 
and  some  interesting  monuments  and  a  hagioscope  are  to  be 
seen  here.  This  church  was  anciently  appropriated  to  the 
Priory  of  Worcester,  to  assist  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
the  monks  occasioned  by  their  too  extensive  hospitalities. 
Habingdon  says :  **  The  church  of  St.  Augustin  in  Wyche, 
mounted  on  Dudurhill,  was  afflicted  with  more  stormes  than 
any  church  in  this  large  dioces,  which  moved  Pope  John  ye 
22,  in  ye  10  yeare  of  his  papacie,  to  direct  his  bull  to 
Adam  Bp.  of  Wor.,  with  the  like  severe  examination  as  is 
sett  downe  before  in  the  time  of  Walter  Reynold,  Bp.  of 
Wor.,  whose  steps  Bp.  Adam  in  this  b'prick  tracing  confirmed 
to  ye  religious  the  church  of  Dudurhill,  6  Novemb.,  1333." 
And  there  was  in  this  parish  a  convent  of  Augustine  Friars, 
with  an  anchoret's  cell,  likewise  a  hospital  subordinate  to 
the  same  Priory.  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Mr.  Vernon,  M.P., 
are  the  principal  landowners  hereabout;  and  the  principal 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 

St.  Peter's  Church  exhibits  Norman,  Transitional,  Decorated, 
and  Perpendicular  work.  A  very  rare  relic  was  found  here 
a  few  years  ago,  namely,  a  portion  of  the  old  altar-stone. 
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which  has  been  placed  in  the  piscina.  Encaustic  tiles  and 
old  glass,  too,  may  be  seen.  Hard  by  the  church  is  St. 
Peter's  Hall,  a  singularly  interesting  half-timbered  mansion. 
This  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Nash  family.  Dr.  Nash's 
daughter  marrying  Lord  Somers,  the  property  went  to 
that  family.  The  old  house  was  sold  by  the  present  Earl 
Somers  to  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  who  is  restoring  it  in  the  old 
style.  St.  Peter's  parish  is  very  curiously  constituted ;  it 
consists  of  the  tails  of  several  farms,  the  farm-houses  being 
all,  with  one  exception,  in  other  parishes.  This  exceptional 
case  is  Egg  Hill,  close  to  Hampton  Lovett  church.  The 
principal  landowners  are  Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr.  Galton, 
Mr.  T.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilson.  Some  of  the  cottages 
of  the  poor  in  the  town  are  in  an  exceedingly  bad  state, 
and  the  occupants  more  or  less  demoralized.  Their  chief 
occupations  are  salt-making,  labouring,  boating,  tanning,  pan- 
smithing,  and  artisanship. 

Among  the  other  institutions  of  Droitwich  is  the  Coventry 
Charity,  a  hospital  or  almshouse  for  old  men  and  women, 
and  for  educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  charity  appears  to  be  in  excellent  order.  Talbot 
Barker  left  £20  a  year  for  a  school,  but  it  is  paid  to  the 
National  School,  and  twenty  boys  are  educated  free  for  it. 
Dissent  is  represented  in  Droitwich  by  a  Wesleyan  chapel 
and  a  room  for  Plymouth  Brethren.  The  former  was  erected 
in  1 860,  in  the  Early  English  style  !  The  Wesleyans  first 
commenced  operations  at  Droitwich  in  1797.  Quakerism 
seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death  here,  but  this  sect  made 
considerable  noise  in  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Roberts 
and  John  Tombs,  we  read  in  the  county  records,  were  im- 
prisoned and  excommunicated  for  exercising  their  trade  at 
Droitwich  on  a  Sunday,  refusing  to  go  to  church  and  to 
have  their  children  baptised  ;  and  Fox,  in  his  journal,  tells 
us  that  "  W.  Cartwright,  at  a  friend's  house,  being  moved 
of  the  Lord  to  speak  a  few  words  before  he  sat  to  supper, 
there  came  an  informer,  and  stood  hearkening  under  the 
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window.  He  got  a  warrant  to  distrain  the  Friend's  goods, 
under  the  pretence  that  there  was  a  meeting  there ;  but  as 
he  came  back  with  the  warrant  he  fell  off  his  horse  and 
broke  his  neck." 

Considerable  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at  Droitwich 
and  the  neighbourhood,  including  a  tesselated  pavement  in 
Bay's  Meadow,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Salwarpe ;  pottery, 
spear-heads,  skeletons,  coins,  urns,  and  so  forth.  Vines  were 
no  doubt  cultivated  here  in  the  middle  ages,  as  there  is  a 
place  still  known  by  that  name,  being  a  high  ridge  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Salwarpe,  |well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
very  suitable  for  a  vineyard.  Among  the  other  old  names 
here  and  at  Dodderhill  and  Elmbridge  are  Kit-pit,  Caternshill, 
Holbro-ground,  Thumb's  Close,  Cob's  Close,  Dane's  Meadow, 
Carpel  Meadow,  Piper's  Hill,  Upper  Street  Sling,  Ridgeway 
Field,  Sutnal,  Trimnel's  Dole,  Falsam  Fields,  Singer's  Hill, 
Masgundry  Field,  Lozelle  Field,  Belfry  Lozelles,  Camp 
Furlong,  &c. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1245  was  a  native  of  Droitwich. 
He  was  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  learning  and  good  life 
as  to  be  canonised  by  the  Pope ;  and  there  was  a  tradition 
that  the  principal  salt  spring,  which  had  failed  in  his  time, 
by  his  intercession  was  restored,  in  token  of  which  the  salt 
makers  formerly  held  revels  and  games  once  a  year  at  the 
spring.  John  Lowe,  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  great  bookmonger  and  preserver  of  MSS.,  was  an 
Augustine  Friar  at  Droitwich.  The  Wilde  family,  too,  some 
of  them  learned  in  the  law,  and  one  of  whom  in  1641  drew 
up  the  impeachment  against  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  first  saw  the  light  in  this  ancient  town.  G.  Wheeler, 
T.  Gower,  J.  Wheeler,  and  E.  Barrett,  were  gentlemen  of 
Droitwich  fined  by  Charles  I  for  not  accepting  the  order  of 
knighthood  ;  and  among  the  tradesmen  who  have  left  their 
tokens  (coins)  behind  them  were  Stephen  Allen,  apothecary 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  George  Oldback;  The  cloth- 
ing trade  was  carried  on  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
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a,nd     about     the     same    time    Prior    Moore,    of    Worcester 
Monastery,  bought  three  pairs  of  blankets  "  at  Wyche  faire." 
The  present  Mayor  of  Droitwich  is  John  Blick,  Esq.,  who 
has  several  times  served  the  office. 


"  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown." 

i)HAT  is  to  become  of  the  great  town  of  Dudley  and 
the  district  of  South  Staffordshire  in  another  cen- 
tury ?  That  is  really  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  Professor  Jevons — like  another  Jonah,  sitting 
under  his  gourd  in  the  sight  of  Nineveh — would  make  us 
believe  that  in  the  year  1967  Dudley  will  be  a  deserted 
village,  its  streets  grass-grown,  and  the  last  inhabitant  sitting 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  and  shivering  for  the  want  of  a 
coal  fire,  after  casting  his  sad  eyes  around  the  baleful  district 
late  teeming  with  enormous  industries,  but  then  converted  into 
a  howling  waste,  will  straightway  immolate  himself  down  some 
exhausted  pit.  Well,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  this  prediction, 
but  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  the  Parliamentary 
Coal  Commission,  at  the  termination  of  their  labours,  will 
be  enabled  to  assure  the  country  that  Mr.  Jevons  is  a  mere 
alarmist.  Indeed  that  gentleman's  fallacies  have  already  been 
exposed ;  and  although  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  may 
be  a  good  thing  per  se,  such  a  basis  for  it  as  that  of  the  speedy 
exhaustion  of  our  coal  fields  would  probably  be  a  fallacious 
one.  Not  to  reckon  on  the  discoveries  of  new  resources  — 
such  as  that  now  confidently  talked  of  in  Shropshire — the 
driving  of  foreign  countries,  like  Spain,  to  their  own  abundant 
beds,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  import  coal  from  England 
—  the  enormous  and  almost  untapped  coal  fields  of  America 
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and  New  South  Wales — no  doubt  Nature  has  in  store  for  us 
an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  coal  (for  nobody  presumes  that 
mineral  can  last  for  ever),  just  as  coal  was  a  substitute  for  our 
exhausted  woods  and  forests  some  two  centuries  ago ;  besides 
which  we  need  not  fear  that  long  before  our  coal  fields  may 
be  worked  out  the  inventive  genius  of  man  will  have  discovered 
some  cheaper,  more  effective,  and  less  objectionable  illumi- 
nating agent  than  coal-gas,  whereby  a  large  proportion  of  the 
consumption  of  coal  will  be  saved.  And  we  know  not  yet 
what  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  petroleum.  Of  course  our 
coal  store  is  not  unlimited,  and  should  be  economised  ;  and  a 
great  point  will  be  gained  towards  this  end  when  the  use  of 
mineral  oils  for  steam-generating  purposes  is  rendered  practi- 
cable, which  seems  not  unlikely.  We  may,  however,  have 
to  deal  with  another  difficulty  nearer  our  own  times:  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  arising  from  the  prospect  of  its 
presumed  scarcity  at  some  time  or  other,  may  operate  seriously 
on  the  iron  trade,  and  drive  much  of  it  to  other  countries; 
at  least,  our  export  trade  would  be  to  a  great  extent  lost,  and 
we  might  even  have  to  import  iron  largely  for  our  own  use. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  manufacturing  pre- 
eminence of  our  country ;  but  is  not  this  result  already  being 
worked  out  by  another  process  ?  The  combination  to  force  up 
wages  in  the  ironworks  is  even  now  telling  very  much  against 
the  prosperity  of  this  country,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  iron 
made  here,  and  admitting  the  importation  of  Belgian  iron 
in  large  quantities,  so  that  an  extra  impetus  is  given  to  the 
foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  With  regard  to 
Dudley  and  the  South  Staffordshire  district,  we  all  know  that  it 
is  the  contiguity  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  to  each  other 
in  this  neighbourhood  which  imparts  so  great  a  value,  and 
affords  such  facilities  for  working  them  all;  yet  the  wages 
question  and  other  circumstances  are  now  seriously  threatening 
the  prosperity  of  each  of  these  interests.  The  coal  trade  of 
the  district  is  being  much  interfered  with  by  the  large  impor- 
tations of  coal  from  Wales  and  the  North  of  England,  where, 
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from  the  fact  that  wages  are  so  much  lower,  the  owners  can 
afford  to  compete  successfully  with  South  Staffordshire.  Also 
the  lime  trade  is  being  injured  by  the  importation  of  lime 
of  an  inferior  quality  from  a  distance,  which  is  sold  at  lower 
rates,  but  is  dear  at  any  price  compared  with  that  raised  from 
the  Silurian  limestone  of  this  neighbourhood  ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  difficult  for  farmers,  who  use  it  for  agricultural  purposes, 
to  be  made  aware  of  this.  Cheapness  alone  is  the  thing 
considered. 

The  Dudley  coal  field  extends  for  about  twenty  miles  in 
length  by  six  or  seven  miles  in  width,  the  southern  portion 
being  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  contains  seams  from 
thirty  feet  to  forty-five  feet  in  thickness.  The  yield  from  all  the 
coal  fields  in  the  country  in  the  year  1865  was  98,150,587  tons, 
from  3,256  collieries,  of  which  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire furnished  about  one-eighth,  or  12,200,989  tons,  and  this 
supply  is-on  the  increase.  Indeed  the  Dudley  division  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  coal-field — famous  for  its  ten-yard  or  thick 
coal — is  the  most  important  mineral  bed  in  England.  It  was 
here  that  coal  was  first  used  in  smelting  iron,  about  1619. 
The  duties  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  iron  were  removed 
or  rendered  nominal  in  1826,  since  which  the  production  of 
both  coal  and  iron  has  enormously  increased.  The  total 
quantity  of  iron  ore  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1865 
was  9,910,045  tons;  value,  £3,324,804.  Of  this  South  Staf- 
fordshire furnished  659,500  tons;  value,  £189,606.  All  the 
ore  raised  in  this  district  appears  to  have  been  consumed  here ; 
and  of  the  much  larger  quantity  raised  in  North  Staffordshire, 
a  considerable  proportion  was  exported  to  South  Staffordshire. 
Colliers'  riots  and  combinations  have  unfortunately  distin- 
guished Dudley  for  many  years,  especially  in  1832,  1834,  and 
1842.  In  the  latter  year  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons  were 
called  in,  and  many  of  the  ^rioters  were  injured,  while  others 
were  seized  by  the  local  squadron  of  "The  Queen's  Own 
Worcestershire" — a  crack  body  of  men,  "who  rode  only 
grey  horses,"  and  were  always  the  pride  of  the  county 
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regiment,  then  under  the  command  of  my  excellent  friend, 
Captain  Bennitt.  Let  us  hope  these  strikes  and  combinations 
may  not  one  day  prove  fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  Dudley 
as  a  great  producing  district.  But  now  to  our  brief  history 
and  description  of  the  town. 

Everybody  in  the  midland  counties  has  heard — or  ought  to 
have  heard — of  Dodo,  the  famous  Saxon  ;  he  was  contempo- 
raneous with  Oddo,  another  powerful  chieftain ;  they  were 
said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  and 
Dudley  Castle,  and  their  ashes  are  now  resting  quietly 
probably  at  Pershore.  Dodo's  lea,  or  Dodo's  place,  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  Dudley.  When  the  proud  Norman  came 
to  England,  Dudley  and  its  castle  fell  to  William  Fitz  Ansculf ; 
the  Paganels  followed,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  the  castle 
was  destroyed.  De  Somerys  next  held  Dudley,  and  one  of 
them  built  the  stronghold  the  remains  of  which  we  see  to  this 
day.  The  Suttons  had  it  next,  and  then  it  fell  by  marriage 
to  Humble  Ward,  son  of  a  jeweller  to  the  Queen  of  Charles  I. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  present  representative 
of  that  family,  and  the  largest  owner  of  property  in  and 
around  the  town,  is  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  middle-age  history  of  the  castle  is  the  history  of  the 
town,  which  gradually  gathered  around  its  walls,  and  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  that  strong  fortress.  In  the  civil  wars  the 
castle  stood  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  and  was  dismantled,  but 
being  partially  restored,  was  occupied  occasionally  by  the 
Barons  Ward,  till  1750,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  gang  of  coiners  while  carrying 
on  their  illicit  occupation  within  its  walls.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle,  with  the  grounds  in  which  they  lie,  and  the  stupendous 
and  enchanting  limestone  caverns  underneath,  when  lit  up  and 
occupied  by  thousands  of  people,  as  I  saw  them  on  the  visit  of 
the  British  Association,  altogether  leave  an  impression  on  the 
mind  which  nothing  can  eradicate.  This  feature  of  the  town, 
together  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Priory,  constitutes 
the  largest  "lion"  of  the  place,  and  is  a  very  favourite 
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resort  of  thousands  of  visitors,  with  frequent  excursions  and 
pic-nics. 

"  The  palace  of  the  feudal  victor 
Now  serves  for  nought  but  for  a  picture." 

The  Priory  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  by  one  of 
the  Paganels,  for  Cluniac  monks.  Erdswicke,  who  wrote  a 
'*  Survey  of  Staffordshire  "  about  the  year  1 600,  mentions  the 
two  churches  of  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Edmund's,  at  Dudley. 
The  latter  was  demolished  in  1646,  and  both  parishes  then 
used  St.  Thomas's  church.  St.  Edmund's  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  R.  Bradley,  in  1724,  and  still  remains — not- 
withstanding its  restoration  and  reseating  in  1865 — a  wretched 
specimen  of  that  dark  century.  St.  Thomas's  is  the  parish 
church,  and  here  we  have  something  better,  although  the 
building  was  erected  so  lately  as  1816.  It  is  in  a  commanding 
position,  and  its  tower  and  handsome  spire  form  a  pleasing 
feature  in  the  coup  d'ceil  of  High  Street.  An  expenditure 
of  £24,000  on  a  church  at  the  period  in  question,  and  in  the 
town  of  Dudley,  was  certainly  an  act  to  be  proud  of,  as  also 
was  its  restoration  in  1862  at  a  further  cost  of  £1,500.  The 
tower  contains  a  ring  of  ten  bells. 

Besides  these  churches  are  those  of  St.  James,  at  Eve  Hill, 
erected  in  1 840  ;  St.  John's,  a  district  church  at  Kate's  Hill, 
also  erected  in  1840;  and  St.  Andrew's,  at  Netherton  Hill,  built 
in  1830.  Thus  the  great  town  of  Dudley,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  50,000,  has  but  five  churches,  while  Worcester, 
with  a  little  over  30,000,  possesses  eighteen  !  How,  then,  can 
we  wonder  at  the  state  of  crime  in  the  former  place,  which  has 
for  so  many  years  occupied  nearly  one-third  of  the  county 
calendar  at  our  Assizes  and  Sessions,  or  at  the  desperate 
efforts  made  by  Worcestershire  to  shake  off  her  promontory 
of  Dudley  into  the  county  (Staffordshire)  by  which  it  is 
almost  surrounded  ?  What  an  Elysian  field  would  Worcester- 
shire have  been,  divested  of  "the  black  country"  and  its 
criminals  !  But  Dudley  couldn't  see  the  utility  of  being 
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pitchforked  into  a  county  already  overdone  with  crime,  and 
refused  the  proposed  alliance.  The  high  constable  of  the 
county,  moreover,  was  opposed  to  the  dismemberment.  Of 
course  I  do  not  accuse  him  of  being  actuated  by  a  sagacious 
foresight  of  reduced  salary.  It  would  be  unkind  to  do  so 
when  he  suffered  such  a  snubbing  from  the  magistracy  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  now  and  for  many  years  the  vicar 
of  Dudley,  has  taken  a  great  interest  in|  the  condition  of  the^ 
poorer  classes,  and  also  in  the  rectification  of  local  abuses ; 
and  I  may  add  that  until  his  advent  to  the  parish  the  church 
sittings  were  bought  and  sold  just  like  any  other  goods.  They 
are  now  mostly  free.  But  even  with  so  good  a  vicar,  and 
half-a-dozen  other  clergymen  in  the  town,  what  are  they 
among  so  many  ?  And  were  it  not  for  the  Independents, 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  a  great  number  of  schools,  what 
would  become  of  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  ? 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  is  patron  of  the  living,  which  is  valued 
at  £1,000  ;  sittings,  1,600,  mostly  free.  The  vicar  is  patron 
of  the  other  churches,  ex-officio,  and  by  his  co-operation  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  raised  the  value  of  each 
of  the  districts  to  £300  a  year.  The  entire  accommodation 
of  all  the  churches  is  under  7,000  sittings,  being  less  than 
one-seventh  of  the  population.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
seats  are  free.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Slade  is  perpetual  curate  of 
St.  Andrew's ;  the  Rev.  J.  Davies  of  St.  Edmund's ;  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  C.  Browne  of  St.  James's ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  L.  Noot 
of  St.  John's. 

Nash  tells  us  that  Dudley  sent  a  Member  to  Parliament 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I ;  but  the  costly  custom  fell  into 
abeyance.  However,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  such  a 
flagrant  case  as  the  populous  and  important  town  of  Dudley 
having  no  representation,  while  the  diminutive  boroughs  of 
Evesham  and  Droitwich  enjoyed  two  Members  each,  could 
be  overlooked  in  the  Reform  Bill ;  accordingly  the  privilege 
of  one  Member  was  conferred  upon  the  town,  Sir  John 
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Campbell  (afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice)  being  first  returned. 
Mr.  Hawkes,  a  Conservative,  succeeded  him  in  several  elections, 
and  in  1844  Mr.  Benbow,  Lord  Ward's  solicitor,  also  a  Con- 
servative, was  chosen.  His  successor  was  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan, 
the  present  Member,  who  is  a  Liberal,  and  distinguished  for 
his  successful  opposition  to  the  fire  insurance  duty.  Con- 
sidering the  rough  population,  electioneering  disturbances  here 
have  never  been  serious;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  colliers'  riots  nor  of  the  Chartist  fooleries  led  on  by  the 
once  notorious  Sam  Cooke. 

Dudley  was  probably  an  insignificant  town  till  the  impulse 
given  to  it  by  the  coal  and  iron  trades  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Under  the  enterprise  of  the  Foleys  and  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  the  town  increased  in  population 
and  importance,  until  it  has  become  numerically  by  far 
the  largest  place  in  the  county,  and  must  inevitably  expand 
at  a  rate  which  shall  distance  all  competitors,  if  what  I 
am  told  is  correct  —  and  the  authority  is  unquestionable — 
that  the  marriages  at  the  parish  church  average  400  per 
annum  !  Indeed,  I  was  myself  once  present  there  on  a 
Sunday  when  forty  couples  attended  for  the  purpose  of  being 
made  "one  flesh."  Canals  and  railways  have  done  much 
for  the  town,  and  the  appearance  of  its  streets  was  greatly 
improved  by  a  general  paving  a  few  years  ago,  as  also  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Middle  Row  and  the  establishment  of 
a  better  market-place.  Then  new  streets  were  built,  churches, 
schools,  banks,  offices,  a  gaol,  and  other  public  buildings 
erected,  including  a  Mechanics'  Institution  of  some  preten- 
sions, a  fine  new  workhouse,  and  large  numbers  of  workmen's 
houses,  not  so  much  in  as  around  the  town.  Water  supply 
was  added ;  and  if  the  sewerage  is  not  perfection,  it  is  better 
than  that  of  many  other  towns  in  the  county.  Yet  Dudley 
should  bear  in  mind  that  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
sanitary  state  of  its  teeming  population,  and  that  on  the 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1832  the  town  suffered  severely, 
there  being  1,132  seizures  and  250  deaths.  Well,  then, 
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Dudley  has  recently  supported  and  brought  to  a  most  success- 
ful issue  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  was  in  every  way 
an  honour  and  a  credit  to  the  town.  And  lastly,  it  now 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  a  bench 
of  Magistrates.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1864,  and  all 
political  and  religious  parties  for  once  coalesced  in  unanimously 
electing  Frederick  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  to  be  their 
first  Mayor,  a  compliment  which  he  duly  acknowledged  by 
entertaining  on  his  picturesque  grounds  in  front  of  the  old 
Hall  the  4,000  school  children  of  the  town  and  their  teachers, 
who  in  the  presence  of  some  30,000  spectators  heartily  wished 
"success  to  their  first  Mayor."  Job  Taylor,  Esq.,  is  the 
Mayor  for  the  present  year. 

On  October  17,  1867,  the  magnificent  fountain  presented  to 
the  town  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  was 
opened  amidst  great  rejoicing  and  festivity  in  the  Market- 
place of  the  borough.  This  beautiful  work  of  art,  unsurpassed 
by  anything  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  the  production  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  the  sculptor.  There  was  a  general  holiday,  the 
shops  being  closed,  bells  ringing,  processions,  addresses, 
luncheons,  dinners,  and  bands  of  music,  being  in  the 
programme. 

This  town  is  likewise  richly  endowed  with  free  and  other 
schools,  affording  great  facilities  for  all  classes  to  procure 
education  for  their  children.  So  far,  however,  as  I  can 
hear,  they  are  free  only  in  name.  Their  turn  will  come  by- 
and-bye,  when  all  things  educational  must  be  overhauled. 
Nevertheless  it  should  be  added  that  the  free  grammar 
school  of  the  town  is  a  much  more  liberal  institution,  and 
carried  out  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  founder, 
than  that  of  Kidderminster  and  most  other  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  county.  There  is  a  Blue-coat  School,  and 
many  other  charity  schools,  both  of  Church  and  dissent. 
Notwithstanding  these  agencies,  the  schoolmaster  will  yet 
have  much  to  do  before  he  eradicates  the  superstitions  and 
fooleries  still  in  vogue  among  the  lower  orders.  It  is  not 
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many  years  ago  that  the  "  wise  man  of  Dudley "  died,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  hasn't  left  a  successor.  Even  householders 
in  a  respectable  position  deem  it  unlucky  if  a  female  is  the 
first  person  to  enter  their  premises  on  a  New  Year's  morning, 
and  great  numbers  of  boys  find  their  account  in  swarming 
the  streets  on  that  morning,  and  receiving  coppers  for  their 
services  in  entering  houses.  The  colliers,  in  the  event  of  a 
fatal  accident  to  one  of  their  number,  all  in  the  same  pit 
immediately  cease  from  working  until  the  body  is  buried.  A 
certain  sum  is  also  spent  in  drink,  and  is  called  "  dead  money." 
Mr.  J.  Vernal  tells  us  there  is  a  tradition  here  that  many 
years  ago  a  giant  lived  in  Dudley  Castle,  as  did  also  one 
in  the  Castle  of  Birmingham.  The  Birmingham  giant  had 
done  suit  and  service  to  the  Dudley  giant  for  many  years, 
but  growing  fat  he  began  to  kick,  and  refused  to  serve  the 
Dudley  giant  longer.  A  furious  dispute  thereupon  broke  out ; 
the  Dudley  giant  in  his  rage  threw  a  large  stone  all  the  way 
from  Dudley  at  the  Birmingham  giant,  demolished  his  castle, 
and  killed  him.  Some  of  his  surviving  followers  erected  a 
stone  in  the  lane  as  a  memento  of  prowess  and  rage,  and 
called  it  the  war  stone,  whence  the  name  Warstone  Lane. 
When  the  Lord  of  Dudley  Castle  began  the  dispute  which  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Lord  of  Birmingham,  the  latter  had  a  large 
and  deep  hole  made  in  the  castle  yard,  in  which  were  buried 
the  treasures  and  muniments  of  his  house,  with  a  full  charge 
to  his  familiar  spirit — every  great  man  in  those  days  had  one 
— to  watch  over  them  until  better  days  came  and  justice  were 
done  to  him.  Some  years  ago,  as  a  gentleman  was  digging  a 
well  in  his  garden,  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  strong  box. 
He  began  to  dig  round  it,  and  had  got  it  slung  in  ropes  for  the 
purpose  of  hauling  it  up,  when  an  ugly  dwarf  jumped  upon  it 
(no  one  seeing  where  he  came  from  or  went  to),  exclaiming, 
"  That's  mine  !  "  Immediately  all  the  earth  fell  in  the  hole  he 
had  made.  He  tried  many  times  to  get  the  box,  but  every 
time  the  same  thing  occurred,  so  he  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  My  grandmother  (says  Mr.  Vernal)  has  often  told 
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me  she  did  not  know  the  gentleman,  but  she  had  frequently 
seen  the  pick  and  spade  with  which  the  hole  had  been  made  ! 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  owned  Dudley  as  their 
native  place  were  the  following:  Samuel  Smith,  born  in  1588, 
one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  pious  tracts  in  his  day, 
and  an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for  ejecting  "scan- 
dalous and  ignorant  ministers "  during  the  Commonwealth ; 
Henry  Sanders,  author  of  "  The  History  of  Shenstone,"  of 
which  he  was  curate,  and  subsequently  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Hales  Owen.  And  the  many  charities  of  the  late 
Mr.  Jos.  Guest  demand  that  his  name  should  not  be  omitted 
from  any  account  of  this  town.  Among  that  gentleman's  good 
deeds  was  the  endowment  of  an  hospital  with  £20,000.  The 
only  two  tradesmen  of  Dudley  of  the  seventeenth  century 
whose  coins  (tokens)  have  descended  to  us  were  William 
Biggs,  mercer,  and  John  Finch,  ironmonger. 

Dissent  was  frightfully  coerced,  punished,  and  excom- 
municated, but  not  put  down,  at  Dudley  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  poor  Quakers  were  specially  scarified.  In 
1666,  "Thomas  Payton,  late  of  Dudley,  tailor,  a  professed 
Quaker,  taken  at  a  conventicle  of  Quakers,  in  the  said  town 
of  Dudley,  a  place  much  infested  with  Quakers  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  and  committed  to  ye  gaol  10th  July,  and 
being  a  stubborn  and  incorrigible  person,  was  at  ye  next 
sessions  following  tendered  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  he 
refused  to  take,  was  indicted,  and  convicted  of  premunire." 
Shortly  afterwards,  one  John  Payton's  house  in  this  town 
was  entered  by  officers  violently  at  night,  when  they  seized 
£32  worth  of  goods,  and  carried  them  into  the  parish  church 
till  they  were  sold,  and  Payton  was  fined  10s.  for  his  wife 
being  at  a  religious  meeting,  though  she  was  in  reality  not 
there.  Richard  Baxter — I  beg  his  pardon  for  placing  him 
among  the  Dissenters — preached  his  first  sermon  in  "the 
upper  parish  church"  at  Dudley;  and  in  1776  John  Wesley 
preached  in  this  town,  "  in  the  midst  of  Antinomians  and  back- 
sliders." There  was  a  Baptist  meeting  house  in  New  Street 
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in  1787,  if  not  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Dudley  was  also 
famous  for  its  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation,  and  in 
the  petition  sent  up  from  the  town  the  column  of  signatures 
measured  230  feet ! 


,  anfo 


JEAR  Tenbury,  in  the  connty  of  Worcester  but  diocese 
of  Hereford,  Edric  the  Saxon  held  Eastham,  but 
Ralph  de  Todeni  took  it  at  the  Conquest.  There 
were  lands  here  belonging  to  the  monks  and  Church  of 
Worcester,  which  those  ungodly  men  the  Danes  seized,  but 
the  wife  of  the  principal  spoliator,  being  touched  with  remorse, 
presented  the  monks  with  a  beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin. 
The  succeeding  owners  of  the  manor  of  Eastham  were  the 
De  Sodingtons,  the  Barons  of  Burford,  and  the  Winningtons  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  M.P.,  being  now  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  other  landowners  are  Earl  Beauchamp,  Sir  F. 
Gore  Ouseley,  John  Whitehead,  H.  Wakeman  Newport,  and 
E.  V.  Wheeler,  Esqrs.  Produce,  hops,  corn,  apples,  and 
pasture.  Population,  with  the  annexed  rectory  of  Hanley 
William,  and  the  two  chapelries  of  Hanley  Child  and  Orleton, 
between  600  and  700,  whose  occupation  is  purely  agricultural. 
The  ancient  court-house  near  the  church  was  formerly  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  Barons  of  Burford.  There  are  places  in 
the  parish  called  Bonfire  Hill,  Quince  Hill,  Ridgeway,  and 
Castletump  Meadow.  Near  the  village  is  a  bridge  over  a 
rapid  part  of  the  Teme.  The  Rev.  H.  Browne  is  rector 
and  patron  of  the  living,  which  is  valued  at  £920  tithe  rent- 
charge  and  200  acres  of  glebe;  total  value,  about  £1,200; 
church  accommodation,  300,  one-half  free.  The  church  is 
small,  and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  the 
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Knight  Templars,  whose  signs  or  emblems,  the  lamb  and 
cross,  with  Leo  and  Sagittarius,  are  carved  on  the  walls  of 
the  building.  These  marks  are  generally  supposed  to  identify 
the  portion  of  the  building  in  which  they  appear  as  belong- 
ing to  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  The  chancel  arch  and 
font,  being  specimens  of  some  of  the  best  Norman  work  in 
the  country,  were  recklessly  destroyed  in  the  present  century. 
There  is  here  a  lychnoscope,  which,  as  also  the  east  window, 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  the  rector,  and  two 
lancet-lights  by  T.  H.  Davies,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Browne.  The 
chancel  was  restored  in  1864  by  the  rector,  and  the  finest 
old  carved  oak  to  be  seen  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place  was 
used ;  he  likewise  built  a  school  and  master's  house  at  his 
own  cost.  Following  the  example  thus  set,  the  parishioners 
and  others  have  begun  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  nave. 

The  chapelries  require  no  comment.  Hanley  Court  has 
some  romantic  scenery  in  its  grounds.  The  late  Colonel 
Newport  was  a  man  of  considerable  taste,  as  evinced  in  the 
mode  of  laying  out  his  grounds  and  the  beautiful  drives 
round  "  Hanley  Dingle."  Hanley  William,  or  Upper  Hanley, 
gave  name  to  a  family  which  became  extinct  temp.  Edward 
VI ;  afterwards  it  fell  to  the  Newports  and  Wakemans.  The 
other  Hanley  is  known  by  a  leash  of  names — Nether  Hanley, 
Chiltern  Hanley,  and  Hanley  Child,  or  Child's  Hanley. 

In  the  parish  register  is  an  account  of  one  Egerton  Boswell, 
who,  being  a  quack  doctor,  ignorantly  killed  Thomas  Lewis, 
of  Orleton,  in  1741,  by  giving  him  too  large  a  dose  of  opium, 
and  then  confidently  offered  to  take  as  much  himself,  which 
he  did,  but  soon  followed  his  patient  to  the  next  world.  The 
sister  of  the  said  Lewis  cut  her  throat  so  that  the  windpipe 
was  three  parts  cut  through,  yet  Mr.  Seager,  of  Tenbury, 
recovered  her,  and,  although  she  had  been  insane  before 
the  deed,  her  senses  then  returned. 
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JiTTUATE  near  the  Bredon  hills,  on  the  line  of  the 
Midland  Railway  from  Tewkesbury  to  Worcester, 
is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  has  a  population  of 
748,  and  an  acreage  of  2,260.  In  ancient  times  it  belonged 
to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  but  one  of  its  two  manors  was 
the  property  of  the  Russells.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster are  still  the  patrons  of  the  living,  which  is  valued 
at  £245,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Vernon  being  the  vicar.  There  is 
accommodation  in  the  church  for  330,  of  which  J  60  seats  are 
free.  The  structure  is  an  interesting  one,  consisting  of  chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  and  tower  at  west  end.  Real  Norman  work  and 
imitation  ditto  (a  hideous  north  aisle)  exist  in  the  church,  as 
well  as  some  interesting  remains  of  the  Decorated  period ; 
and  there  are  portions  of  a  rood-loft,  an  ancient  cylindrical 
font,  curious  gargoyles  or  water-spouts  on  the  tower,  carved 
oak  roof,  the  greater  part  of  which  is,  however,  concealed  by 
a  hideous  white  lath  and  plaster  ceiling,  &c.  The  hamlet  or 
chapelry  of  Nafford  was  reckoned  as  part  of  Eckington  in 
Nash's  time,  but  when  its  chapel,  on  the  top  of  Bredon  Hill, 
was  destroyed,  the  people  took  a  fancy  to  Birlingham  church, 
and  that  became  the  parish  of  their  adoption.  Likewise  the 
hamlet  of  Wollashill  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  search 
of  a  parent,  their  register  and  records  being  lost,  till  at  length 
they  fixed  upon  Eckington,  where,  since  1678,  they  have 
christened  and  buried,  paid  their  contributions  and  taxes,  and 
behaved  like  dutiful  children,  so  far  as  I  know.  Habingdon 
thinks  Wollashill,  or  Wolvershill,  was  a  name  given  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  wolves  which  at  one  time  "  ravened  "  on 
Bredon  Hill — an  inconvenience  which  he  thought  was  com- 
pensated by  "the  watry  drylles  fallinge  downe  from  above 
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towardes  Avon  makinge  fertyle  the  syde  of  the  hyll." 
Eckington  was  one  of  the  many  places  where  tobacco  was 
grown  in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  time  of  James 
the  First's  celebrated  "counterblast,"  this  was  a  greatly 
persecuted  "weed;"  still  it  continued  to  be  extensively 
grown  in  Worcestershire — the  abuse  showered  upon  it  pro- 
bably giving  an  additional  zest  to  its  consumption.  In  1659, 
William  George,  of  Eckington,  was  indicted  at  Worcester 
County  Sessions  "for  planting,  setting,  growing,  making, 
and  curing  tobacco  there,"  on  400  poles  of  land,  and  a 
fine  of  £400  inflicted,  the  informer  being  William  Harrison, 
of  Pershore.  Humphrey  Tay  and  Richard  Beddard,  of 
Eckington,  were  similarly  fined.  This  was  under  the  Act 
12  Charles  II.  Why  should  legislation  interfere  with  the 
home  cultivation  of  any  article  so  extensively  used? 

Among  the  landowners  are  W.  Hanford  Flood,  Esq.,  at 
the  ancient  Woollas  Hall;  J.  Amery,  Esq.,  of  the  Manor 
House;  Messrs.  W.  Harris,  Parish,  Gibbs,  &c.  Numerous 
orchards  and  fruit  gardens  adorn  this  pretty  village;  hops 
are  grown  to  some  extent,  and  all  the  usual  crops.  The 
population  are  mainly  agricultural,  but  glove-making  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  the  cottages.  A  Baptist  meeting-house 
is  the  only  indication  of  Dissent. 


f  torn  £narjr. 


5EDEFEN  LOGES  is  one  of  the  ancient  modes  of 
spelling  the  name  of  this  parish  at  the  period  when 
nobody  dreamed  of  spelling  the  same  thing  twice 
in  the  same  way.  Loach,  or  Loges,  was  merely  an 
affix,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  resident  family 
of  the  Loches,  who  were  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
Mortimers  owned  the  parish  afterwards,  then  it  belonged  to 
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the  Crown,  next  to  the  Coningsby  and  Blount  families.  It 
is  situated  near  Bromyard,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
Herefordshire/ to  which  diocese  it  belongs.  The  parish  is 
two  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  was  united  in  1625  with 
Tedstone  Wafre,  which  is  in  Herefordshire.  Among  its  nota- 
bilia  is  an  ancient  camp.  Rev.  J.  Grasett  rector;  Mr.  E. 
Higginson  patron ;  value  of  living,  £156  ;  population  53.  The 
little  place  ought  altogether  to  belong  to  our  Herefordshire 
neighbours,  and  so  I  dismiss  it  with  this  brief  notice. 


)ESTWARD  of  Tewkesbury  and  the  Severn  lies  this 
parish,  ten  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  acreage 
of  3,300  and  a  population  of  782.  In  1548  the 
number  of  "communicants,"  or  inhabitants  above  a  certain 
age,  was  280.  The  name  of  the  parish  is  probably  derived 
from  a  large  piece  of  unenclosed  land  with  elder  trees  growing 
on  it.  There  are  curious  names  here :  Tut's  Hill,  Cob  Hill, 
Eggs  Hay,  Ordewick,  and  Gadbury  Banks.  The  last-named 
is  a  remarkable  elevation  in  the  centre  of  what  may  be  called 
a  fine  amphitheatre,  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  •  and  of  an 
irregular  oblong  shape.  From  its  position  and  appearance 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  town, 
or  of  Druidical  worship.  Eldersfield  belonged  to  the  famous 
Earls  of  Gloucester,  then  to  the  Berkeleys,  Brugges,  and 
Lechmeres.  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is  the 
present  lord  of  the  manor  and  owner  of  estates  here,  as  also 
the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Joseph  Yorke,  G.  N.  Ireland,  Joseph 
Ireland,  Esqrs.,  Mrs.  Huddlestone,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore. 
Hardwick,  in  this  parish,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  De-la-more,  who  sold  it  to  a  Coventry.  It  is  now 
occupied  as  a  farm-house.  The  parish  also  gave  name  to  the 
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De  Elderfields,  who  held  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  by  the 
very  queer  service  of  offering  a  pair  of  red  stockings  to  the 
lord  every  Christmas  Day  !  At  Dobs  Hill  was  born  Dr. 
Henry  Savage,  who  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II,  and  was 
the  author  of  many  works.  Thomas  Hayward  and  Thomas 
Browne,  both  of  this  parish,  were  fined,  the  former  £10  and 
the  latter  £12,  by  Charles  I,  for  not  accepting  the  dignity 
of  knighthood.  Another  native  of  Eldersfield  must  not  be 
omitted  here — namely  Thomas  of  Eldersfield,  a  fighting- 
man,  who,  we  are  told  in  "  The  Monastery  and  Cathedral  of 
Worcester,"  being,  in  the  year  1221,  blinded  and  emasculated 
in  a  pugilistic  encounter  in  a  field  called  Kingsham,  near  the 
aforesaid  monastery,  miraculously  received  his  sight  and  was 
restored  to  virility  by  the  agency  of  St.  Wulstan,  which  so 
wrought  upon  his  convictions  that  he  at  once  took  the  habit 
in  the  monastery,  and  there  lived  honourably;  whence,  says 
the  chronicler,  this  verse  was  written  on  him : 

"  Sexu  privatus  fit  vir ;  videt  exoculatus." 

Little  Malvern  convent  held  the  church  of  Eldersfield  in 
fee  farm  of  the  abbot  of  Lyra,  but  at  the  Dissolution  it  fell 
into  private  hands.  Rev.  R.  Holmes  is  now  both  vicar  and 
patron ;  value  of  living,  £290 ;  church  accommodation,  320 ; 
free  seats,  206.  Perhaps  no  church  in  the  diocese  was  in 
so  disgraceful  a  state  as  this  when  the  present  incumbent 
came  to  the  living,  and  set  about  the  restoration  in  the  face 
of  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character.  The  building  is  an 
interesting  one,  with  chancel,  south  transept,  nave,  north 
aisle,  tower,  and  spire.  Norman  doorways,  windows,  and 
arches,  are  remains  of  the  old  church,  but  there  are  specimens 
of  almost  every  succeeding  style  in  the  structure.  There  was 
a  poorly  endowed  school  here,  which  is  now  combined  with 
the  new  National  Schools,  erected  in  1859.  Principal  crops 
grown,  wheat  and  beans.  A  large  tract  of  land  at  Eldersfield 
and  Longdon  is  undergoing  enclosure  and  drainage,  to  which 
I  shall  more  specially  refer  under  the  head  of  Longdon. 
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(LMLEY  LOVETT,  the  near  neighbour  of  Hartlebury, 
and  Elmley  Castle,  a  little  south-west  of  Evesham, 
next  present  themselves  for  notice.  The  first-named 
derived  one-half  of  its  title  from  the  family  of  Lovett,  who 
had  their  day,  and  became  extinct  several  centuries  ago, 
after  founding  a  chantry  to  pray  for  their  souls.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  the  Actons,  Townshends, 
Foresters,  and  now  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  W.  0.  Foster, 
Esq.,  who  has  estates  here,  the  other  landowners  being  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Williams  and  the  representatives  of  the  late 
John  Williams  and  Francis  Moule.  Population  entirely 
agricultural;  wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  roots,  chiefly  grown. 
There  were  forty-eight  families  here  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  they  have  not  yet  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  the  last  census 
showing  only  353  inhabitants.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  2,381. 
The  commons  of  Cutnal  Green,  Snead's  Green,  and  Broad 
Common,  are  now  about  to  be  enclosed.  A  curious  feature 
of  the  parish  is  this,  that  five  acres  of  meadow  land  between 
the  Salwarpe  and  Bury  Hill  estate,  near  Droitwich,  being 
more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  boundary  of 
the  parish,  belongs  to  it ;  and  among  the  strange  names  of 
places  still  in  use  here  are  Burn  Hill,  Wat  Pit,  Tin  Meadow, 
Great  and  Little  Puckall,  and  Cutnal  Green. 

Christ  College,  Cambridge,  are  the  patrons  of  the  living, 
the  gross  value  of  which  is  £607.  Rev.  H.  Perceval  rector. 
The  church  accommodation,  284 ;  free  seats,  120.  With  the 
exception  of  the  tower  and  spire  the  church  was  rebuilt  about 
1839  in  the  debased  Gothic,  fashionable  at  that  time,  and 
what  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  business  is  that  the  expense 
of  re-building  (£1,500)  was  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  local 
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grammar  school,  or  rather  the  income  is  appropriated  to 
paying  off  the  mortgage  on  the  church,  and  so  the  school  is 
in  abeyance;  but  this  was  done  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Estates  had  been  left  for  the  three- 
fold object  of  repairing  the  church,  paying  a  schoolmaster, 
and  relieving  the  poor,  but  the  Elmley  people  of  1839  saved 
their  pockets  by  sacrificing  the  school  children  and  the  poor 
of  the  parish.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  and  the 
parishioners  to  find  some  means  of  paying  off  this  church 
debt — disagreeable  as  it  is  to  be  answerable  for  the  short- 
comings of  a  past  generation.  The  youth  of  Elmley,  however, 
have  not  been  left  entirely  without  scholastic  guidance,  as  in 
1863  new  schools  were  opened  at  Cutnal  Green,  which  had 
been  founded  on  Norris's  charity  for  poor  children  at  Elmbridge 
and  Rushock,  but  in  which  those  of  Hampton  Lovett  and 
Elmley  Lovett  also  participate. 

The  annals  of  Elmley  are  noted  for  blots  and  misfortunes. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  poor  girl  who  had  given 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  did  penance  in  the  parish  church 
by  enveloping  herself  in  a  sheet  and  proceeding  up  the  aisle 
to  the  seat  where  her  seducer  should  have  sat,  in  order  that 
he  also  should  be  put  to  shame ;  but  this  part  of  the  disgrace 
he  avoided  by  staying  away.  The  girl  afterwards  became 
a  zealous  Methodist.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
"  The  squire  "  and  "  The  parson  "  made  the  parish  infamous 
by  their  ruinous  squabbles  and  lawsuits  about  the  estate. 
Fifteen  causes  were  tried  at  the  County  Assizes  and  fourteen 
at  Sessions,  besides  suits  in  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  private 
commissions  and  references.  Both  parties  were  imprisoned 
repeatedly,  and  at  length  died  in  most  evil  odour,  having 
ruined  not  only  themselves  but  many  others,  whose  fate, 
if  narrated,  would  indeed  be  a  deplorable  tale.  In  February 
1805,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  an  indictment  was 
preferred  by  Mr.  Forester,  of  Elmley,  against  Colonel 
Passingham  and  Mr.  Edwards,  both  of  whom  had  been 
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intimate  friends;  the  Colonel  had  debauched  Mr.  Forester's 
wife  and  carried  her  off;  Edwards  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
Forester  was  his  opposing  creditor.  Tiie  Colonel  and  Edwards 
conspired  to  oblige  Forester  to  make  a  large  settlement  on 
his  wife,  and  he  was  terrified  into  doing  so  by  charges  of  the 
most  horrible  crimes.  These  facts  having  been  proved  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  the  defendants  brought  eleven  wit- 
nesses to  swear  that  Forester  had  actually  been  guilty  of  the 
said  crimes,  but  they  utterly  broke  down,  and  were  sentenced 
to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  The  latter  part 
of  the  penalty  was  abandoned,  from  an  apprehension  that  the 
criminals  would  have  been  killed  by  the  popular  fury.  Forester 
afterwards  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  she  having  con- 
trived to  visit  the  Colonel  in  prison  and  assumed  his  name. 
Then  in  1809,  at  Worcester  Assizes,  R.  Baylis,  the  church- 
warden of  Elmley,  was  tried  for  posting  libels  against  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Waldron,  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  The 
libels  consisted  of  texts  of  Scripture,  the  intended  application 
of  which  could  not  be  doubted.  He  was  fined  and  sent  to 
gaol  for  a  year.  In  1832,  the  Rev.  J.  Lynes,  the  rector, 
was  sued  at  Worcester  Assizes  for  a  penalty  of  £270  for  non- 
residence,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1817,  being  the  forfeit  of 
one- third  of  his  annual  income.  Justice  Taunton  presided; 
many  witnesses  were  called,  and  some  of  them  the  parson's 
own  servants,  but  the  entire  three  months'  absence  was  not 
satisfactorily  made  out,  and  the  defendant  got  a  verdict.  The 
next  parochial  item  occurred  in  1831,  when  Thomas  Slaughter, 
a  lad  under  eighteen  years  old,  was  hung  at  Worcester,  for 
setting  fire  to  a  rick,  the  property  of  Mrs.  R.  Tomlinson ; 
he  was  an  uneducated  youth,  and  of  weak  intellect. 

Near  the  church  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  half- 
timbered  structure  in  the  county ;  it  is  known  as  "  The 
Lodge,"  and  presents  a  combination  of  gables  in  the  principal 
front,  producing  an  unusually  picturesque  effect ;  and  an 
avenue  of  elms  leads  from  the  road  to  the  house.  The  mansion 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Townshends,  a  family  once  holding 
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a  prominent  position  in  the  county.  Henry  Townshend,  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
left  a  diary  which  the  Camden  Society  years  ago  handed  over 
to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Green  to  edit,  but  it  is  high  time  that  the  lady, 
or  some  one  else,  performed  the  task.  Elmley  Lodge  is  now 
partly  in  ruins. 

From  these  sad  annals  of  sin  and  shame  let  us  turn  to  a 
somewhat  more  pleasing  picture,  as  presented  by  the  parish  of 
Elmley  Castle.  In  Saxon  times  this  place  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Worcester,  but  was  alienated  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  then  restored,  then  seized  again,  and  ultimately 
became  the  property  of  Robert,  the  Conqueror's  steward.  The 
said  Robert  built  a  strong  castle  under  Bredon  Hill,  which, 
with  the  lordship,  descended  to  the  Beauchamps,  and  became 
their  chief  seat.  On  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
the  castle  was  destroyed,  but  Castle  Hill  and  its  mounds  and 
trenches  remain.  There  was  a  famous  chantry  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  within  this  castle,  founded  by  the  Beauchamps,  and 
the  parish  church  was  appropriated  to  the  master  of  the 
chantry  and  his  successors,  with  reservation  of  a  portion  for 
the  vicar.  The  castle  gave  half  the  name  to  the  parish,  and 
the  other  half  was  derived  thus :  **  Lea  "  or  "  ley,"  a  place  or 
enclosed  ground ;  "  elm,"  with  elm  trees ;  the  enclosed  place 
of  elms  under  or  near  the  castle,  shortened  to  Elmley  Castle. 
The  manor  was  granted  to  Christopher  Savage  by  Henry  VIII, 
with  whose  family  it  remained  till  last  year.  It  was  one  of 
the  Savages  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  illegitimate  father 
of  the  bloodthirsty  Bishop  Bonner.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
is  Joseph  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Abberley  Hall,  and  the  principal 
landowners  are  himself  and  Lady  Pakington.  The  parish 
once  rejoiced  in  a  weekly  Wednesday's  market  and  a  fair 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  this  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Earl's  Croome.  The  shaft  of  a  village  cross  yet 
remains  to  mark  (as  some  suppose)  the  scene  of  the  ancient 
fairs  and  markets.  Population  (including  the  hamlet  of 
Netherton,  which  belonged  to  Cropthorne  till  1864,  when  it 
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was  added  to  Elmley  Castle  by  Order  in  Council),  464. 
Acreage  of  the  united  parish,  2,846.  Employment  of  the 
people,  entirely  agricultural ;  and  the  productions  of  the  soil 
are  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  cabbage,  mangolds, 
apples,  and  pears.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Bennett  is  the  vicar 
and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  patron  of  the  living ;  value, 
£230 ;  church  accommodation,  300 ;  free  seats,  280.  A  capa- 
cious church  attests  the  former  importance  of  the  place ;  it 
has  a  chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  and  tower,  chiefly  Perpendicular 
work.  There  are  splendid  seventeenth  century  monuments 
to  the  Savages  and  others,  illustrating  the  costume  of  the 
period ;  an  octagonal  font,  with  dragons  at  the  base,  symbolical 
of  evil  powers  subdued  by  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  on 
the  basin  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  the  Tudor  rose,  the 
Beauchamp  arms,  &c.  The  middle-age  sculptors  likewise 
indulged  their  imagination  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
grotesque  gargoyles  which  adorn  the  tower  and  porch.  Much 
has  been  recently  done  in  repairing  the  church :  the  chancel 
was  restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  1863; 
the  nave  had  been  renovated  a  few  years  previously,  and 
many  unsightly  things  swept  away.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
curious  sun-dial,  on  a  stone  column,  having  sculptured  on  one 
side  the  arms  of  the  Savage  family,  and  the  other  faces 
ornamented  with  deep  diagonal  incisions. 

Near  the  church,  in  the  park,  is  the  handsome  mansion 
of  Lady  Pakington  (widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Davies,  M.P. 
for  Worcester,  but  now  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Pakington). 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  some  very  interesting  ruins  of 
a  chapel  at  Netherton,  now  used  as  a  coal-house.  Among 
its  fragments  are  beautiful  Norman  doorways  and  an  Early 
English  bell  turret  in  good  preservation.  On  the  tympanum 
of  one  of  the  doorways  is  sculptured  the  conventional  dragon, 
volant,  but  apparently  broken-backed,  as  though  St.  George 
had  so  bethwacked  it  as  to  disable  the  monster  for  life. 
Enough  remains  of  the  little  chapel  to  form  a  guide  for  its 
restoration.  The  tradition  is  that  the  ruinated  place  was  last 
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used  by  the  Quakers.    There  is  now  no  dissenters'  chapel  in 
the  parish. 

The  Lower  Deviation  Saltway  passes  through  Elmley,  and 
near  it  are  places  called  Hell  Hole,  Nostern's  Well  Piece, 
Saltway  Barn-piece,  Starn  Hill,  the  Breach,  Moll-hays, 
Throughters,  Little  Worrall,  Elecampane,  Whiteway  Quor- 
piece,  the  Horse  Camps,  &c.  Vines  were  cultivated  in  this 
parish  in  olden  tunes.  Tradition  says  that  the  man  who 
so  promptly  blocked  up  the  gateway  of  Sidbury,  in  Worcester, 
and  thus  prevented  the  capture  of  Charles  II  at  that  memor- 
able battle,  was  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Moore,  now  living  at 
Elmley,  and  that  the  land  at  Kersoe,  which  has  been  so  long 
in  his  family,  was  given  to  his  ancestor  as  a  reward  for  this 
service.  There  is  a  parochial  library  in  this  parish — one 
of  a  very  small  number  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne — for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  clergy  of  this  parish, 
where  the  income  of  the  benefice  was  small,  with  a  competent 
number  of  books  on  Divinity.  Originally  there  were  seventy- 
three  volumes,  but  five  of  them  have  been  lost.  The  works 
include  Eusebius,  Tillotson,  Whitby,  Pearson,  Stillingfleet, 
Wheatley,  Nelson,  Beveridge,  Burnett,  Herbert,  Kenn,  Cave, 
&c.  A  similar  library  exists  at  King's  Norton.  The  parish 
register,  which  contains  many  curious  entries,  and  the  bells 
in  the  church  tower,  are  well  worth  looking  after.  Elmley 
has  been  much  favoured  by  local  benefactors,  including  Lady 
Pakington,  Rev.  W.  Parker,  Mr.  Hill,  and  especially  the 
excellent  vicar,  who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  parishioners,  and  diligently  collected  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  parish,  which  he  delivered  in  the  shape  of 
lectures  in  the  whiter  of  1864. 
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^UAINTJ  old  Habingdon  says  of  this  isolated  parish 
(situate  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  county): 
"  And  heere  mee  thinckethe  I  see  our  shyre  as 
mounted  on  a  Pegasus  flyinge  over  the  neyghboringe  countyes, 
and  as  hee  lately  crossed  Staffordshyre,  Warwickshyre,  and 
Gloucestershyre,  so  nowe  coastinge  to  the  confynes  of  Oxford- 
shyre  hee  touchethe  that  memorable  stone  devydinge  fowre 
countyes  wheare  Edmund  Ironsyde,  that  English  Hercules, 
overthrewe  Canutus,  the  puissant  and  worthy  Kinge  of 
Denmarke ;  and  thence  he  caryeth  the  authority  of  our 
county  about  and  over  Coteswould,  neaver  strykinge  the 
earthe  but  wheare  hee  produceth  a  springe,  w'ch  beyond  that 
of  Helicon  floweth  w'th  abundance  of  charity  to  heaven's 
eternity,  as  at  Emlode  (Evenlode)  w'ch  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
dyd  before  the  conquest  of  England  bestowe  on  the  Prior 
and  his  mounckes  of  Worcester,  but  Emlode  Church  wanteth 
nobilitie  of  armes ;  her  glory  was  in  heaven." 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  of  this  parish.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  small  river  that  runs  through  it,  and  the 
'*  memorable  stone "  alluded  to  above  is  called  "  the  four- 
shire  stone,"  where  four  counties  meet.  There  are  camps 
and  earth-works  at  no  great  distance.  The  population,  which 
numbered  about  90  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  are  now  increased 
to  276.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  1,563.  The  church  is  situate 
on  the  west  side  of  the  village,  being  an  ancient  structure, 
with  some  Norman  and  later  work,  and  western  tower.  Mrs. 
James  is  patron  of  the  living  j  value,  about  £400 ;  Rev. 
J.  M.  Staniland  rector. 
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good  old  borough  of  Evesham  owes  its  origin  — 
so  'tis  said  in  romantic  records  —  to  a  supernatural 
cause.  In  the  seventh  century  the  rich  valley 
forming  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Worcestei-shire,  and 
bordering  on  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Gloucester,  was 
covered  with  forest  land,  affording  food  for  immense  herds 
of  swine  —  the  staple  dish  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 
A  portion  of  this  wood,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Avon,  and 
then  known  by  the  name  of  cet  Homme,  was  given  by  Ethelred, 
King  of  Mercia,  to  Egwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  intrusted 
tfye  keepership  of  the  forest  to  four  swineherds,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Eoves.  One  day,  in  searching  for  a  sow  and  litter 
which  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  he  discovered  the  porcine 
family  reposing  in  a  thick  bush  of  brambles,  hard  by  some 
ancient  ruins,  said  by  tradition  to  be  those  of  a  British  church. 
Eoves,  who  felt  great  awe  at  the  sacred  spot,  immediately  had 
a  vision  —  three  heavenly  females,  one  of  whom  was  the 
Virgin,  singing.  Thereupon  the  swineherd  fled  in  terror,  and 
the  story  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  bishop  he  repaired  to 
the  spot,  and  was  blessed  with  the  same  vision.  By  his  orders 
the  place  was  soon  cleared  of  brambles  and  ruins,  and  a  stately 
religious  house  was  reared,  which  was  called  the  Abbey  of 
of  Eoves-ham,  and  in  after  age  was  famous  under  the  slightly 
altered  name  of  Evesham. 

Such  is  the  legend,  which  probably  had  its  foundation  in 
a  fairy  tale  then  popular  among  the  peasantry  of  Worcester- 
shire, and  which  Bishop  Egwin  handed  down  to  us  as  historic 
truth.  The  tale  is  about  as  probable  as  that  of  the  connection 
of  the  wolf  with  the  origin  of  Rome. 

It  was  in  the  year  709  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
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was  commanded  by  the  Pope  to  summon  the  bishops  and 
other  religious  persons  from  all  parts  of  England,  together 
with  their  sovereigns  and  nobles,  and  to  declare  before  them 
that  Egwin,  the  bishop,  had  authority  to  found  a  monastery 
of  Benedictines  at  Eoves-ham ;  and  ultimately  the  bishop 
resigned  his  episcopal  office,  and  became  the  first  abbot. 
Chiefly  through  its  alleged  miraculous  origin  and  the  address 
of  its  founder,  the  institution  flourished,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  England,  possessing  at  one  time  immense 
revenues  derived  from  no  less  than  twenty-two  towns,  or  33,000 
acres  of  land.  The  monastery  experienced  the  usual  vicissi- 
tudes: those  unfeeling  vagabonds  the  Danes  spoiled  it  —  lands 
and  revenues  were  seized  and  recovered — seculars  were  in- 
troduced and  rejected — contests  were  fought  successfully  with 
the  bishop  to  free  the  monastery  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  with  the  priors  of  Worcester  to  set  aside  their  assumed 
rght  of  visitation — and  the  abbatial  church  and  buildings 
^ere  several  times  reconstructed,  when  civil  wars,  fires, 
decays,  or  the  violence  of  hostile  neighbours,  had  rendered 
it  necessary.  The  lordly  old  abbots — proud  of  the  ring, 
the  mitre,  and  the  gloves,  which  the  Pope  permitted  them 
to  wear — seem  to  have  always  had  the  best  of  the  contests 
with  the  bishops  and  priors  of  Worcester,  and  succeeded  in 
freeing  not  only  the  monastery  but  all  their  churches  in 
"The  Vale"  (except  Abbot's  Morton)  from  any  jurisdiction 
save  that  of  his  Holiness  himself.  At  the  Norman  Conquest, 
likewise,  the  abbot  managed  things  so  well  with  the  king  that 
the  latter  committed  to  his  care  a  large  proportion  of  the 
midland  counties.  The  monks  were  then  increased  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six,  a  number  afterwards  nearly  doubled, 
and  their  records  tell  us  there  were  about  sixty  servants 
attached  to  the  establishment.  Their  church  was  most 
magnificent,  having  164  marble  pillars,  gilt,  and  sixteen 
altars.  How  sad  to  think  of  the  destruction  of  this  splendid 
pile,  which  was  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  two 
parish  churches  stood  within  the  monastic  precincts,  and 
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hence  the  abbey  church  was  no  further  required  at  the 
Dissolution.  In  other  towns,  such  as  Malvern,  Pershore, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Sherborne,  there  being  no  other  parish 
church  but  that  attached  to  the  monastery,  the  townsmen 
bought  it  for  a  small  sum — not  so  much  to  prevent  its 
destruction  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  building  a  new 
church,  which  would  have  been  consequent  thereupon.  So 
then,  of  the  splendid  establishment  at  Evesham,  within  whose 
walls  had  been  collected  the  costly  shrines  and  remains  of 
Saints  Egwin,  Wulsin,  Wiston,  Odulph,  Credan,  and  the 
popular  leader,  Simon  de  Montfort,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains 
save  that  beautiful  tower  which  Clement  Lichfield,  the  last 
abbot  but  one,  had  erected.  This  structure  combines  ihe 
function  of  a  bell-tower  and  gateway,  as  also  a  lich  ga;e, 
corresponding  therein  with  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  West 
Walton.  Lichfield,  rather  than  surrender  his  abbey  to  tie 
demand  of  the  King,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeedei 
by  a  more  pliant  individual — Philip  Hawford,  who  afterwards 
became  Dean  of  Worcester.  The  site  of  the  monastery  was 
granted  to  Philip  Hoby,  Esq.,  and  now  consists  chiefly  of 
gardens,  in  one  of  which  the  entrance  arch  to  the  chapter- 
room  still  remains.  The  abbot's  chair  and  other  relics  are 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rudge,  of  the  Abbey  Manor.  The 
tower  before  named  was  purchased  by  the  townsmen  as  being 
useful  to  them ;  but  the  abbey  church  and  buildings,  as 
being  merely  ornamental,  were  destroyed  for  the  sake  of 
their  materials. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  two  churches  standing  within 
the  monastic  precincts ;  they  are  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence 
and  All  Saints.  Both  are  very  poor,  and  of  late  work,  but  All 
Saints  contains  a  richly  decorated  mortuary  chapel  of  Abbot 
Lichfield,  with  handsome  vaulting.  There  is  a  black-letter 
book  attached  to  a  lectern  by  a  chain,  and  on  a  boss  in  the 
porch  is  a  curious  representation  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 
Sculptures  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  a  figure  in  a  niche,  may 
also  be  seen  in  these  churches,  but  both  buildings  require  a 
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thorough  overhauling.  St.  Lawrence's  has  undergone  partial 
restoration  and  re-arrangement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  will 
soon  be  done.  These  churches  (then  chapels)  were  appro- 
priated to  the  Abbey,  and  the  chaplains  were  kept  on  similar 
diet  to  that  of  the  monks.  St.  Lawrence  is  now  united  to  All 
Saints.  In  Nash's  time  St.  Lawrence's  was  in  ruins,  and  used 
only  as  a  place  of  burial  for  those  who  died  of  small-pox 
and  other  contagious  distempers.  The  visitor  will  not  fail  to 
observe  the  Norman  work  of  the  gateway  leading  into  the 
churchyard  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  the  town  of 
Evesham. 

But  now  it  is  high  time  that  we  take  some  note  of  the  town 
which  had  gradually  grown  up  around  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  was  as  much  under  its  protection  and  control  as 
under  that  of  the  castle  of  Bengeworth,  when  held  by  those 
powerful  barons  the  Beauchamps.  Indeed  the  abbots  knew 
how  to  defend  and  avenge  themselves  of  such  noble  neighbours 
as  these  when  the  latter  proved  to  be  aggressive,  for  in  the 
year  1158  Abbot  William  seized  Bengeworth  Castle  (which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge)  from  William  de  Beauchamp, 
and  demolished  it,  in  return  for  the  said  William  having 
destroyed  the  walls  of  the  cemetery  and  robbed  the  church, 
for  which  he  was  also  excommunicated.  Two  bailiffs  governed 
the  town,  but  they  were  subservient  to  my  lord  the  abbot.  We 
read  that  Evesham  was  well  built  with  timber,  and  had  cele- 
brated fairs  and  markets.  Near  here  was  fought  the  great 
battle  between  the  barons  and  the  forces  of  Henry  III,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated.  Charles  I  was  here  with  his 
army  in  1644,  the  King  staying  at  Alderman  Martin's  house 
on  the  5th  of  June,  before  passing  on  to  Worcester.  On  the 
3rd  of  the  following  month  the  King  again  honoured  the 
Alderman  with  his  company,  and  likewise  in  May,  1645.  In 
one  of  his  1644  visits  his  Majesty  took  the  Mayor  and  certain 
of  the  Aldermen  prisoners  to  Oxford.  The  town  had  been 
taken  by  Massey  in  the  previous  year.  James  I  granted  the 
town  a  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  the  suburb  of  Bengeworth 
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(on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  a  bridge)  was  incorporated  with  the  town,  constituting  one 
borough.  This  charter  was  granted  by  his  Majesty  "  on  the 
special  petition  of  his  firstborn  son,  the  Lord  Prince  Henry; 
being  the  first  petition  which  he  made  to  his  Majesty  in  the 
kingdom  of  England."  And  in  constant  memorial  of  this,  the 
town  selected  its  armorial  bearings  from  those  borne  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester. 

Evesham  from  a  very  early  period  sent  two  representatives 
to  Parliament,  besides  having  the  benefit  of  its  abbot  in  the 
royal  councils.  Some  of  the  elections  here  during  the  present 
century  have  been  remarkable  for  profuseness  of  expenditure 
and  the  tricks  of  party  warfare,  which  were  in  most  instances 
undisguisedly  a  "  matter  of  money."  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century  it  was  the  custom  to  admit  any  man  to  vote  who  had 
paid  poor-rates  for  six  months  previously,  so  that  in  fact  the 
town  enjoyed  almost  universal  suffrage.  In  1818  a  petition 
was  presented  against  Rouse  Boughton's  return,  and  the 
committee  decided  to  strike  off  all  scot-and-lot  voters.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  taken  into  custody 
for  not  being  present  when  the  committee  was  balloted  for, 
but  he  was  discharged  on  paying  £30  fees.  In  1830  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos  brought  in  a  bill  to  disfranchise  the 
borough  on  the  ground  of  bribery,  but  Parliament  was 
dissolved  before  it  could  be  passed.  The  Cockerells  and 
Boughtons  stuck  to  the  borough  till  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  when  Evesham  appeared  in  Schedule  C,  and  therefore 
continued  to  send  two  Members,  in  spite  of  the  population  not 
numbering  4,000  and  the  electors  only  359.  Sir  C.  Cockerell 
and  Mr.  Hudson  were  elected  under  that  bill,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  celebrated  Peter  Borthwick  first  introduced  himself 
to  the  electors.  The  latter  was  elected  in  1835,  and  he 
prosecuted  an  action  for  libel  against  a  neighbouring  news- 
paper for  repeating  Mr.  G.  May's  accusation  that  he  had  been 
a  bookseller  at  Dalkeith  and  failed ;  that  he  had  been  in  gaol ; 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Scotch  kirk  j  and  was  an 
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unsuccessful  player.  Some  counts  were  found  in  Peter's 
favour,  with  £100  damages,  although  the  jury  found  most  of 
the  allegations  against  him  proven.  Borthwick  coalesced  with 
a  Rushout  in  1837  to  keep  out  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  but 
Borthwick  was  proved  guilty  of  bribery  in  giving  a  silver 
snuff-box  to  a  voter,  and  Lord  Hill  took  his  seat.  The  Con- 
servative ladies  of  Evesham,  however,  were  much  attached  to 
the  clever,  attractive,  and  fluent  Peter,  and  at  a  dinner 
presented  him  with  a  huge  silver  salver,  on  which  occasion  he 
commented  on  Mr.  Rushout  having  abandoned  him,  and  used 
such  terms  as  led  to  a  duel.  Nothing  resulted,  however,  and 
Borthwick  withdrew  the  offensive  remarks.  Rushout  was 
rejected  at  the  next  election,  in  1841,  in  consequence  of  the 
sympathy  generally  felt  for  the  ladies'  favourite,  and  Lord 
Hill  and  Mr.  Borthwick  were  returned.  In  1847  Lord  Hill 
and  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  were  chosen,  and  the  town  is  now 
represented  by  Colonel  Bourne  and  Mr.  E.  Holland ;  but  the 
new  Reform  Bill  has  amputated  one  of  its  Members,  while 
the  patient  derived  no  advantage  from  chloroform.  When 
the  first  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  Evesham  greatly  rejoiced 
(probably  at  her  own  escape  into  Schedule  C);  700  persons 
dined  in  the  streets,  and  twelve  casks  of  ale  were  raised 
between  the  tables,  bearing  the  names  of  the  King,  Grey, 
Brougham,  &c.  Mr.  Workman  presided.  On  the  reform 
of  the  municipalities,  the  Conservative  party  preponderated 
in  the  Town  Council  here,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  being  re-elected 
Mayor.  Mr.  W.  T.  Allard  is  the  Mayor  for  the  present 
year,  1868. 

Among  the  other  public  events  of  the  present  century  were 
the  following: — On  the  5th  September,  1806,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  visited  the  town ;  his  present 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  also  visited  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  at  Wood  Norton,  in  November,  1867 ;  a  saline 
spring,  containing  23.06  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  every  100  parts, 
was  discovered  in  1822;  an  Act  for  paving  and  lighting  the 
town  was  passed  in  1824,  and  in  1836  it  was  first  lit  with  gas ; 
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but  the  two  greatest  modern  improvements  of  the  town  were 
the  opening  of  the  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  Railway  here 
on  May  Day,  1852  (a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  on  account  of 
the  profuse  hospitality  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Henry  Workman),* 
and  the  establishment  of  the  new  bridge  and  pleasure  grounds 
on  the  banks  of  Avon,  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  same  gentleman.  The  old  bridge,  though  picturesque  to 
an  antiquary,  was  unsafe  and  incommodious,  and  the  river 
was  choked  with  osiers,  or  what  are  here  called  "  aits."  All 
is  changed  now  and  a  beautiful  approach  thus  made  to  the 
fine  old  borough.  Mr.  and  Miss  Workman  opened  the  new 
bridge  on  the  12th  of  March,  1856 ;  and  the  pleasure  grounds, 
called  "  Workman's  Gardens,"  were  opened  in  May,  1864. 
Few  persons  can  estimate  the  labour  and  anxiety  bestowed  in 
raising  the  large  sums  necessary  for  these  great  works  and 
in  carefully  guiding  and  watching  them  to  completion.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Workman's  efforts  rest  here,  as  about  the  year  1858 
he  presented  a  weighing  machine  to  the  inhabitants,  and  he 
has  still  in  hand  the  important  affair  of  the  management  of 
the  Corn  Exchange.  This  market,  prior  to  Mr.  Workman's 
mayoralty,  was  held  in  the  street,  being  of  course  a  great 
obstruction  to  traffic ;  and  his  project  was  to  remove  the 
market  into  the  Town  Hall,  in  which  he  at  length  succeeded. 
An  unfortunate  dispute,  however,  between  him  and  the  present 
Mayor  and  Corporation  as  to  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
Town  Hall,  and  letting  the  same  to  the  farmers  and  dealers, 
has  resulted  in  an  effort  by  the  latter  party  to  remove  their 
market  to  another  building,  in  which  they  will  probably 
succeed — a  conclusion  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

Broad  and  handsome  streets — Leland  calls  them  "divers 
praty  streets  " — with  frequent  specimens  of  curious  and  pic- 
turesque old  cross-timbered  houses  and  ancient  and  comfortable 
inns,  distinguish  the  town.  Population  of  the  borough  at  last 
census,  4,680.  There  is  no  staple  trade  or  manufacture,  though 

*  A  second  line  has  since  been  added,  which  passes  through  Evesham 
from  Tewkesbury  to  Alcester. 
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formerly  it  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  clothing  trade ;  but  the 
town  is  mainly  dependent  on  agriculture  and  market  gardening, 
large  tracts  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  and  elsewhere 
being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  garden  produce,  which 
finds  its  way  to  Worcester,  Birmingham,  and  many  other  large 
towns.  By  far  the  largest  owner  of  property  in  Evesham  is 
E.  C.  Rudge,  Esq.,  who  has  a  charming  mansion  and  estate 
just  outside  the  town. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  patron  of  the  living  of  Evesham; 
Rev.  M.  Wood  vicar ;  value,  about  £208,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  under  the  Lord  Chancellor's  augmentation  scheme  to 
raise  the  value  by  about  £21  per  annum ;  and  they  have  so 
far  succeeded  that  a  grant  of  £400  to  meet  a  local  offer  of 
£220,  in  all  £620,  will  produce  about  £20  per  annum.  St. 
Lawrence's  Church  (which  has  recently  undergone  considerable 
repair)  accommodates  about  830  persons,  and  710  of  the  seats 
are  free ;  All  Saints  has  nearly  1,000  sittings,  300  being  free, 
and  the  rest  old  so-called  faculty  pews. 

Dissent  is  well  rooted  in  Evesham,  although  it  had  a  most 
unpropitious  planting.  The  Quakers  have  a  chapel  in  Cowl 
Street,  built  in  1676 ;  Unitarians  in  Oat  Street,  1737  ;  Baptists 
in  Cowl  Street,  1787  ;  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Chapel  Street, 
1808;  Reformed  Wesleyans  in  Market  Place,  built  lately. 
In  no  town  of  Worcestershire  was  Dissent  so  persecuted — nay, 
so  barbarously  ill-used  — as  at  Evesham  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  poor  Quakers  especially  coming  in  for  a  full  share 
of  rough  handling.  True,  the  original  Quakers  and  their 
founder  were  far  different  beings  from  their  quiet  and  peace- 
able descendants  of  the  present  day,  and  not  unfrequently,  by 
their  fanatic  zeal  and  coarse  abuse  of  the  established  powers, 
challenged  and  invited  that  chastisement  so  liberally  dealt  out 
to  them.  One  William  Sympson  ran  naked  through  the  streets 
of  this  town  "  as  a  prophetic  warning  to  the  people,  but  was 
whipped  on  the  back  and  breast  by  an  envious-minded  man  of 
that  place."  Even  female  Quakers  were  put  in  the  stocks 
a  whole  day  and  night  together  in  a  freezing  atmosphere ;  and 
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George  Fox  himself  narrowly  escaped  a  very  high  pair  of 
stocks  prepared  especially  for  him.  Justices  Garner  and 
Martin  were  among  the  most  violent  of  the  magistrates,  and 
encouraged  the  people  to  maltreat  the  poor  Quakers.  The  old 
cell  in  which  they  were  confined  is  still  in  existence  under  the 
end  ^of  an  ancient  dwelling-house  near  the  entrance  to  the 
churchyard  from  the  Market  Place.  Evesham  was  the  first 
place  in  the  county  visited  by  John  Wesley,  and  although  the 
magistrates  encouraged  the  mob  against  him,  he  escaped  injury, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  the  common  people. 

A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  at  Evesham  by  James  I 
— a  very  poor  endowment,  and  the  only  instalment  of  com- 
pensation to  the  town  for  the  loss  of  the  great  abbey,  with  its 
splendid  revenue,  equal  to  some  £80,000  of  our  present  money 
yearly  !  There  are  of  course  National  and  other  schools  in 
the  town,  and  in  Bengeworth  is  another  free  school,  founded 
early  in  the  last  century,  by  Mr.  John  Deacle,  a  native  of 
Evesham,  who  made  his  fortune  in  London  somewhat  in  the 
Dick  Whittington  style. 

Bengeworth  is  a  pleasant  suburb,  possessing  a  very  rickety 
gray  old  church,  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Late  Perpen- 
dicular, with  a  few  remains  of  an  Early  English  building. 
The  proper  restoration  of  this  church,  which  has  but  little  in 
it  to  admire,  would  involve  an  outlay  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  building  a  new  one,  so  the  latter  course  has  been  decided 
on,  a  new  site  having  been  given  by  Lord  Northwick,  who  is  a 
large  landowner  and  the  reputed  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
other  principal  landowners  here  are  Miss  Porter,  F.  Darwin, 
J.  P.  Lord,  and  J.  P.  Dunn,  Esqrs.  Mrs.  Marsden  is  patron 
of  the  living,  value  £164  ;  Rev.  S.  E.  Marsden  vicar;  church 
accommodation,  700  ;  free  seats,  270.  Acreage  of  the  parish, 
1,207.  Bengeworth  anciently  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Worcester,  but  the  crafty  abbots  of  Evesham  managed  to 
get  a  large  slice  of  it  unjustly,  and  for  a  long  time  it  formed 
a  bone  of  contention,  until  at  length  the  abbot  consented 
to  perform  proper  service  and  acknowledgment  for  it  to 
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the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Worcester.  The  population  of 
Bengeworth  has  increased  fivefold  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

Evesham  has  contributed  to  society  many  eminent  men. 
Its  abbey  furnished  several  priors  to  Worcester  monastery 
and  one  or  two  bishops  to  the  see.  Hugh  de  Evesham  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1280.  About  the  same  time,  Elias  of 
Evesham  wrote  a  "  Chronicle "  and  a  "  Life  of  Becket." 
John  of  Evesham,  prior  of  Worcester,  was  a  most  ambitious 
man,  who  first  obtained  the  use  of  the  mitre  for  the  Worcester 
priors,  but  at  length  proved  to  be  a  very  indifferent  character. 
Walter  Odington,  a  monk,  was  a  great  mathematician  and 
philosopher  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Joseph,  another  monk, 
wrote  a  collection  of  letters.  John  Feckenham  was  also  a 
monk  here,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  John  Watson, 
first  a  doctor  of  medicine,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1575. 
Major  Bernardi,  born  at  Evesham  in  1657,  suffered  forty 
years'  imprisonment  as  a  Jacobite.  John  Deacle  has  been 
named  before.  Dr.  Hopkins,  prebendary  of  Worcester  in 
1675,  was  a  native  of  Evesham;  he  was  a  great  antiquary 
and  collector  of  historical  materials.  William  Tindal,  the 
historian  of  Evesham,  and  author  of  other  works,  in  the  last 
century ;  and  I  really  must  not  forget  the  good  old  Dr. 
Cooper,  J.P.,  the  very  last  of  the  pigtails,  who  has  not  so 
long  disappeared  from  amongst  us,  and  whose  venerable  form 
I  still  see  occasionally  with  the  mind's  eye  on  the  bench  of 
our  County  Quarter  Sessions. 

"The  Vale  of  Evesham,"  as  before  said,  is  a  renowned 
district  for  beauty  and  fertility  of  produce.  Habingdon  says  : 
"  Worcestershire,  having  showed  you  her  large  pastures  for 
sheepe  on  Broadway  hills,  presenteth  you  next  with  as  ritch 
a  granarie  of  corne  as  any  in  England,  being  the  Vale  of 
Evisham."  There  are  many  eminent  agriculturists  here,  and 
the  increased  produce  in  all  crops  has  been  wonderfully  great  of 
late  years,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  local 
Agricultural  Society.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  damsel  so 
rich  and  attractive  was  somewhat  coy  when  wooed  by  her  lover, 
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the  county  town,  and  resisted  all  efforts  for  an  t(  amalgamation" 
of  societies.  The  young  lady  required  a  few  more  years  of 
liberty — I  will  not  say  coquetry — and  then  no  doubt  she 
would  have  been  glad  enough  of  any  "  reasonable  offer."  But 
sooth  to  say,  while  the  courtship  was  in  progress  she  sickened 
and  died— a  catastrophe  which  might  have  been  averted  had 
she  consented  to  timely  matrimony. 

Vines  were  cultivated  here  and  in  the  Vale  generally  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  may  still  be  traced  by  the  name  ;  and  flax 
was  grown  here  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
Government  offered  a  bounty  for  the  same. 

My  last  remaining  note  of  Evesham  is  an  account  of  "  A 
most  cruel  and  bloody  murder  committed  on  New  Year's 
Even  last  past,  beeing  the  last  daye  of  December,  1582,  in 
the  towne  of  Esam,  in  Worcestershire,  by  one  Thomas 
Smith,  a  town  dweller,  upon  his  neighbour,  Robert  Greenoll, 
who,  when  he  had  cruelly  murdered  him,  made  a  grave  in 
his  seller,  and  there  buried  him."  There  is  a  long  story  of 
this  murder  in  a  black-letter  book,  "imprinted  at  London 
by  Roger  Warde,  dwelling  neere  Holburne  Conduit,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Talbot,  1583."  This  account  shows  how  the 
murderer  and  his  victim  were  mercers.  Greenoll,  a  bachelor, 
was  much  beloved,  and  in  good  trade,  which  Smith  envied, 
and  inviting  Greenoll  to  his  house  to  spend  New  Year's  Eve 
on  wine  and  apples,  he  sent  his  servant  to  the  play,  and  his 
wife  being  elsewhere  with  some  friends,  the  two  men  were 
left  alone,  when  Smith,  taking  the  opportunity  of  Greenoll 
stooping  to  turn  an  apple  by  the  fire,  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  an  iron  pestle,  and  continued  beating  him  till  he  died, 
when  he  dug  a  grave  in  the  cellar  and  buried  him.  Then 
he  robbed  the  deceased's  house,  but  was  identified  by  the 
watchman,  who  saw  him  carrying  away  the  things  ;  and  search 
being  made,  and  the  dead  body  found  in  the  cellar,  Smith  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  hung. 
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a  rich  valley,  a  few  miles  south  of  Redditch,  among 
gardens  and  orchards,  where  formerly  dense  forests 
existed,  and  many  a  poor  Saxon  was  gibbeted  for 
infractions  of  the  despotic  laws  of  the  chase,  now  resides  a 
population  chiefly  bent  upon  supplying  her  Majesty's  subjects 
with  phis,  needles,  and  fish-hooks.  The  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  are  Messrs.  J.  English  and  Co.,  W.  W.  Gould,  J.  Smith, 
G.  Townsend,  &c.  Feckenham  has  an  acreage  of  6,500,  and 
a  population  of  3,217.  There  were  136  families  (about  600 
souls)  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  An  air  of  antiquity  pervades 
the  village,  and  there  were  formerly  some  very  ancient  inns 
here.  The  Old  Black  Boy  Inn  has  been  kept  by  the  family 
of  the  Gardeners  for  nearly  a  century  and  half,  and  the  sign, 
which  was  of  copper,  stood  the  whole  of  that  time,  until  taken 
down  in  1854.  In  the  neighbourhood,  too,  are  some  ancient 
moated  houses :  Shurnock  Court,  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Merrill ; 
Astwood  Court,  once  the  seat  of  the  Culpepers,  now  held  by 
Mr.  T.  Pearce ;  and  Norgrove  Court,  by  Mr.  Cheshire,  bailiff 
to  R.  Hemming,  Esq.,  of  Bentley  Manor.  These,  as  well  as 
the  old  legends  which  attach  to  one  or  two  of  them,  are  well 
worth  investigation  ;  and  the  antiquity  hunter  must  not  forget 
that  an  ancient  and  interesting  road  called  the  Ridgeway  runs 
on  the  border  of  the  parish,  between  the  counties  of  Worcester 
and  Warwick,  from  whence  very  fine  views  may  be  obtained. 
Moreover,  the  odd  names  which  obtain  here  are  indicative  of 
historical  interest,  local  peculiarities,  and  legendary  lore ;  to 
wit:  Fearful  Coppice,  Windmill  Peril,  Blaze  Butts,  Big  and 
Little  Fire  Field,  Camp  Field,  Castle  Hill,  Wargrave,Warridge, 
Warralls,  Merry-come-Sorrow,  Tricks's  Hole,  Old  Yarn  Hill, 
Monksbury,  Puck  Close,  Berrow  Hill,  Holborn  Hill,  Kit's  Iron, 
Horcuts,  Salt  Meadow,  &c. 
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The  ancient  forest  of  Feckeuham  was  greatly  enlarged  by 
Henry  II,  and  was  not  entirely  swept  away  till  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  when  the  salt  works  of  Droitwich  had  so  thinned 
out  the  woods  for  fuel  as  to  render  the  use  of  coal  necessary. 
The  King's  foresters  held  their  courts  here  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  &c. ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  on  the  site  where 
their  prison  stood  crops  of  tobacco  were  cultivated  after  the 
disafforesting.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  also  the  Prior 
and  Monastery,  had  certain  rights  in  the  forest,  and  frequent 
collisions  between  them  and  the  foresters — an  impudent  and 
abandoned  race  of  men — were  said  to  have  occurred.  John 
de  Feckenham,  the  last  Abbot  of  Westminster — said  by  one 
party  to  have  been  a  model  of  piety,  learning,  and  humility, 
but  painted  by  Strype  in  somewhat  different  colours — was 
born  in  this  forest. 

A  French  abbey  (Lyra)  formerly  held  the  rectory  of 
Feckenham,  but  Henry  VIII  granted  it  to  Richard  Taverner; 
afterwards  it  fell  to  the  Culpepers  and  other  private  hands. 
The  patronage  is  now  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Value  of 
living,  £330  net ;  vicar,  Rev.  Z.  W.  Hinton.  The  church  is 
a  large  structure,  sufficient  perhaps  for  600  people,  with  chancel, 
nave,  north  aisle,  and  western  tower,  chiefly  Perpendicular 
work,  with  some  transition  to  Early  English  at  the  east  end. 
The  building  was  in  a  most  barbarous  state  till  recently,  when 
Mr.  Neale,  the  lay  impropriator,  rebuilt  the  chancel,  but  in 
doing  so,  I  am  informed,  smashed  an  ancient  monument  of  one 
of  the  Culpepers,  and  buried  it  in  the  chancel  to  raise  the 
floor  higher!  In  1866,  the  rest  of  the  church  was  partly 
renovated  by  the  parishioners,  but  a  horrid  gallery  on  the 
north  side  still  remains  to  disgrace  the  fabric.  The  vicar  gave 
a  new  organ.  There  is  a  beautiful  peal  of  six  (five  of  them 
old)  bells  in  the  tower,  which  are  soon  to  be  increased  to 
eight. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  an  endowment  for  a 
district  church  at  the  populous  hamlet  of  Astwood,  for  which 
Mr.  Vernon,  M.P.,  has  offered  a  site.  There  is  a  flourishing 
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Baptist  chapel  there,  and  elswhere  in  the  parish  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  chapels.  A  free  school  once  existed  here, 
but  it  having  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  regular  master 
for  it,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  endowment  available 
for  salary  (£20),  the  "Blue  boys,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
educated  at  the  National  School,  and  apprenticed  by  the 
feoffees. 

In  March,  1854,  David  Clarkson  {who  and  his  ancestors 
had  officiated  here  as  parish  clerks  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies) died  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  had  tutored  choir 
after  choir  of  the  famous  singers  of  Feckenham.  A  Mrs. 
Eadee  died  in  this  parish  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  103. 

I  am  told  there  was  formerly  a  custom  at  Feckenham,  when 
a  young  single  woman  died,  to  carry  a  garland  of  flowers 
before  the  corpse  to  church,  and  there  suspend  it  until  it 
decayed  of  old  age.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  many  other 
places.  Another  relic  of  the  past — if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
descend  from  the  sublime  to  the  what  may  I  call  it — exists 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  being  no  less  than 
a  meat-jack,  worked  with  cord  and  weight — a  very  ancient 
and  scarce  piece  of  machinery  indeed! 


JERE  we  have  another  of  those  interesting  old  places 
which,  like  Feckenham,  Alvechurch,  and  a  few  other 
villages  in  Worcestershire,  once  boasted  of  some 
importance,  of  which  indeed  they  still  bear  numerous  vestiges. 
The  name  signifies  a  town  by  the  river  (Avon)  side,  and  it  is  in 
the  best  part  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham.  A  convent,  subordi- 
nate to  Worcester  Priory,  existed  here  in  Saxon  times ;  and 
the  parish  had  extensive  branches,  hamlets,  or  chapelries,  some 
of  which  were  isolated  and  at  a  considerable  distance :  there 
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were  Throckmorton,  Ab  or  Abbot's  Lench,  Stock  and  Bradley, 
Wyre  Piddle,  Hill  and 'Moor.  Stock  and  Bradley,  being  no 
less  than  a  dozen  miles  distant  from  the  mother  parish,  has  at 
length  been  treated  in  the  same  way  that  most  of  our  colonies 
should  be — namely,  allowed  to  set  up  for  itself  in  a  separate 
and  independent  state  of  existence ;  Abbot's  Lench  also  has 
been  put  to  Church  Lench ;  and  Throckmorton  and  Wyre  are 
now  the  only  chapelries.  The  town  of  Fladbury  was  given  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  by  King  Ethelred  in  631,  and  the 
bishop's  bailiff  governed  the  place.  Throckmorton  belonged 
to  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  and  Wyre  to  the  Earls  of 
Warwick.  Population  of  Fladbury  three  centuries  ago,  about 
200 ;  now  increased  to  upwards  of  1,500.  The  bailiff  of  the 
town  in  1635  was  Mr.  W.  Sandys,  who  spent  the  then  enormous 
sum  of  £20,000  in  rendering  the  Avon  navigable  for  vessels  of 
fifty  tons  from  Tewkesbury  to  Stratford,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  which  proved  a  great  advantage  in  distributing 
coals  through  "The  Vale."  A  market  was  held  here  on 
Wednesdays,  in  the  open  space  between  the  Anchor  Inn  and 
the  Church.  An  interesting  description  of  the  place  is  given 
by  Richard  Symonds  in  his  diary,  seventeenth  century, 
recently  published  by  the  Camden  Society.  Symonds  accom- 
panied Charles  I  in  the  civil  wars  j  and  for  the  first  week 
in  July,  1 644,  he  says : — "  Fladbury :  the  king  was  here  with 
part  of  his  army.  This  is  a  mother  church  of  five  or  six 
hamlets.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  [Symonds,  in  the 
hottest  of  the  war,  had  an  eye  to  antiquity]  the  pictures,  not- 
withstanding being  broken  about  a  fortnight  before  by  Waller's 
men — these  six  following  coates,  very  fair  and  old.  [Describes 
the  arms  of  Le  Despencer,  Montfort,  Mortimer,  Bosco,  or 
Corbett,  Boteler,  and  another  Montfort.]  Upon  a  flat  stone  in 
the  chancel,  the  picture  of  a  churchman  with  this  coate  and 
inscription : — [To  Thos.  Morton,  B.L.,  treasurer  of  Saint  Paul's, 
London,  and  rector  of  Fladbury.]  In  the  middle  of  the  yle 
stands  a  faire  altar  tombe,  the  top  inlaid  with  brasse,  with  the 
pictures  of  a  man  in  armour,  in  the  form  of  the  Black  Prince, 
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and  a  woman.  [Describes  other  tombs.]  Under  the  three 
steps  which  ascend  the  east  end  is  a  faire  charnel  house  with 
many  bones.  Mr.  Darbey  now  lives  in  this  parish,  where 
Lord  Bernard  lay.  He  has  £100  per  annum.  These  coates 
following  are  an  old  glass  in  the  old  window  in  the  dyning 
room  of  the  parsonage  house,  near  the  church  of  Fladbury, 
a  faire,  large,  old  and  statelie  parsonage  [arms  of  the  see  of 
Beauchamp.  Montacute,  Clare,  &c.]  On  most  of  the  panes  is 
written  in  a  scroll  "Emanuel."  The  parson's  wife  of  Fladbury, 
a  young  woman,  often  carrying  the  milk  payle  on  her  head  in 
the  streete — so  far  from  pride." 

Clergymen  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
occupied  a  far  lower  social  scale  than  at  present ;  it  was  an 
injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  no  clergyman  should 
presume  to  marry  a  servant  girl  without  the  consent  of  her 
master  and  mistress. 

Fladbury  was  considered  one  of  the  best  rectories  in  the 
diocese,  having  still  a  "statelie  parsonage,"  with  admirable 
gardens,  in  which  vines  were  cultivated  in  olden  times,  over- 
looking a  pleasant  river  in  a  very  charming  country.  Indeed  it 
was  generally  taken  by  the  Archbishop  for  his  "  option."  Value, 
£721 ;  patron,  the  Bishop ;  rector,  Rev.  J.  Haviland ;  church 
accommodation,  420;  free  seats,  155.  This  church  is  one  of 
the  very  few  in  Worcestershire  which  contains  memorial 
brasses,  these  commemorating  the  last  knight  and  lady  of 
Throckmorton  (1445)  and  two  rectors  of  Fladbury  (1458  and 
1504).  As  beseemeth  a  living  of  such  importance,  the  church 
is  of  large  proportions,  having  a  chancel,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  western  tower.  The  basement  of  the  latter  is 
of  Norman  work,  but  its  upper  stages  were  constructed  about 
a  century  or  more  ago.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  mainly 
Perpendicular.  The  chancel  underwent  a  thorough  restoration 
in  1864-5,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  rector  and  J.  Cartwright, 
Esq.,  of  Craycombe  House.  A  vestry  was  added  to  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  a  handsome  alabaster  reredos  was  erected, 
and  a  stained  glass  window  inserted  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
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rector,  Rev.  F.  Gauntlett.  The  east  window  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Cartwright,  and  one  of  the  (north)  chancel  windows  con- 
tains the  arms  of  the  knights  who  were  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham.  A  large  sum  might  yet  be  advantageously  laid 
out  on  the  nave  of  this  church,  in  re-pewing,  restoring  the 
walls,  roofs,  and  windows,  reducing  the  seats,  and  other  works, 
which  would  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  edifices  in 
the  diocese.  On  the  lectern  here  may  be  noticed  a  Bible, 
printed  by  Baskett  in  1716,  in  the  frontispiece  of  which  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  and  his  coadjutor,  Aaron,  are  depicted  as 
standing  in  the  nave  of  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — an  ana- 
chronism not  unfrequent  in  other  places.  There  is  a  monument 
here  to  Lloyd,  one  of  the  seven  bishops  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  King  James. 

Wyre  Piddle  chapel  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit — so  small,  so 
simple,  so  ancient.  Mr.  Bloxam  and  others  were  of  opinion 
that  its  chancel  arch  was  Saxon.  The  bell-cot  and  font,  too, 
are  probably  of  the  same  date,  whatever  that  may  really  be. 
Population  of  the  chapelry,  229  ;  church  accommodation,  1 34 ; 
free  seats,  95.  Throckmorton  chapelry  has  a  population  of 
152;  church  accommodation,  134;  free  seats,  90. 

In  1864-5  a  handsome  new  National  School,  with  master  and 
mistress's  house,  was  erected  in  the  village  of  Fladbury,  to 
which  it  is  an  ornament,  being  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of 
architecture.  A  new  school  at  Wyre  was  also  opened. 

The  Church  Commissioners  are  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Fladbury,  and  beside  them  the  Due  d'Aumale,  the  Rev.  J. 
Haviland,  Mr.  B.  Workman,  and  Mr.  R.  Wagstaff,  are  the 
chief  landowners.  Acreage  of  Fladbury  proper,  1,526.  The 
people  are  employed  in  agriculture.  Flax  was  grown  here 
by  Messrs.  Cooper  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  hops 
have  been  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Springhill 
Farm. 

Dr.  Wm.  Byrche,  Prebendary  and  Chancellor  of  Worcester 
in  1719,  was  rector  of  Fladbury. 
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^ROPERLY  Flavel  Flyford— the  latter  being  an 
additional  name  given  to  it  from  the  brook,  which 
also  runs  through  Grafton  Flyford  —  is  situate 
nearly  midway  between  Worcester  and  Alcester,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  Knights 
Templars  having  the  woods  hereabout  for  their  property. 
Most  of  the  lands  in  the  parish  afterwards  fell  to  the 
Crown,  but  in  the  last  century  the  Sheldons  were  lords 
of  the  manor  and  patrons  of  the  living.  Mr.  Laslett  is 
now  the  patron,  and  owns  some  cottages  and  land  here, 
and  has  done  much  good  in  the  parish  by  the  erection 
of  a  school  and  house  for  a  mistress,  whom  he  supports 
from  his  own  purse.  There  are  about  173  inhabitants, 
whose  pursuits  are  agricultural.  No  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation seems  to  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  T»here  is  a  sulphur  spring  on  one  of  the  farms 
in  the  parish.  Rev.  H.  J.  Knight  is  rector;  value  of  living, 
about  £150,  tithes  commuted  for  glebe,  and  there  is  a  rectory 
house,  &c.  Acreage  of  the  parish  under  700  ;  church  accom- 
modation, 250.  The  church  is  an  humble  Perpendicular 
structure,  containing  nothing  noteworthy  beyond  a  round-headed 
doorway,  a  part  of  the  ancient  rood  screen,  a  piscina  in  the 
nave,  an  octagonal  font,  a  massive  chest,  with  two  half-lids,  &c. 
Dr.  Wakeman,  who  became  prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1616, 
was  a  native  of  this  parish.  The  simple  annals  of  the  place 
record  nothing  else,  except  that  in  1723  a  great  mortality 
here  swept  away  eighteen  lives,  the  usual  average  being  but 
half-a-dozen ;  and  that  some  years  ago  a  swindler  undertook 
to  recast  one  of  the  church  bells,  and  carried  it  off  for  that 
purpose,  but  was  never  more  heard  of.  The  scoundrel  should 
have  been  excommunicated  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 
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>E  AR  Northfield,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham. 
"  Frank,"  free ;  "  ley  "  or  "  lea,"  place  ;  signifying 
a  privileged  place,  probably  in  the  tenure  of  the 
lands  not  being  subject  to  base  services,  one  proof  of  which 
exists  in  the  fact  that  not  one  villan  is  mentioned  in  Dooms- 
day as  existing  here.  Frankley  was  formerly  a  limb  of  the 
large  parish  of  Halesowen.  Its  principal  Norman  possessors 
were  the  families  of  Fitz-Ansculf,  Paganel,  Somery,  Botetourt, 
De  Frankley,  and  Lyttelton,  with  others  of  lesser  note.  In 
the  hall  or  manor  house  here  was  born  "The  English 
Justinian,"  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  whose  memory  has  been 
perpetuated  by  his  "  Tenures."  In  the  civil  wars  the  manor 
house  was  garrisoned  for  the  King  by  Prince  Rupert,  and 
when  he  could  keep  it  no  longer  he  burnt  it  to  the  ground 
to  prevent  the  enemy  using  it ;  since  which  time  it  has  not 
been  rebuilt,  the  Lytteltons  having  fixed  their  habitat  at 
Hagley.  Sir  Henry  Lyttelton,  knight  and  baronet  of  Frankley, 
whose  income  amounted  to  the  then  large  sum  of  £3,000  per 
annum,  was  in  the  year  1660  put  on  the  list  to  be  created 
a  "  Knight  of  the  Royal  Oak " —  a  new  order  intended  by 
the  second  Charles  as  a  reward  for  some  of  his  followers,  but 
which  project  was  prudently  laid  aside.  Lord  Lyttelton  is 
now  lord  of  the  manor,  patron  of  the  living,  and  owns  nearly 
all  the  parish,  which  is  about  six  miles  in  extent,  with  an 
acreage  of  1,780.  Soil,  a  stiff  clay,  growing  wheat,  barley,  and 
turnips ;  watered  by  the  Stour,  which  takes  its  rise  in  a  wood 
here,  passing  on  to  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  (where 
it  is  most  vilely  used),  and  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Mitton. 
Population,  122,  being  on  the  decrease  for  some  years; 
pursuits  chiefly  agricultural,  with  a  few  nailers.  The  value 
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of  the  living  is  £175;  rector,  Rev.  J.  H.  Bourlay;  church 
accommodation,  200;  free  seats,  190.  The  church  is  a  small 
edifice,  without  aisles  or  transepts,  and  has  a  little  tower  or 
turret  springing  from  the  roof  at  the  west  end.  There  are 
some  Norman  remains  in  the  walls.  In  1750-1  the  building 
was  ceiled  and  "  beautified,"  and  the  present  tower  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Frankley  Hall.  Some  stained  glass  windows 
adorn  the  church. 

In  the  middle  ages  many  contests  took  place  between  the 
abbey  of  Hales  Owen,  the  convent  of  Dudley,  and  the  chaplain 
of  Frankley,  as  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  latter  place 
and  its  dependence  on  the  mother  church  of  Hales.  There 
are  some  curious  names  here :  Jack  Leasow,  Upper  Hoblets, 
Banky  Hoblets,  Warstone  Farm,  Westminster,  The  Red  Sea, 
Hobacre,  and  Ravens  Hays  Wood. 


f  raftnti 


\RAFTON-  SUPER  -FLYFORD—  the  latter  name  a 
streamlet  so  called  —  is  situate  on  the  Worcester  and 
Alcester  road,  has  an  acreage  of  1,592,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  225,  having  been  nearly  stationary  for  many  years. 
It  was  the  land  of  St.  Peter's  of  Westminster,  and  the  Earls 
of  Warwick  held  an  estate  here.  Henry  VIII  gave  it  to 
Walter  Walsh,  and  afterwards  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Coventry, 
the  present  Earl  being  lord  of  the  manor,  principal  owner  of 
land,  and  patron  of  the  living.  The  De  Graftons,  an  ancient 
family,  lived  here,  and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  they 
became  extinct.  The  parish  gave  birth  to  one  eminent  man  — 
Richard  Dugard,  a  great  scholar,  famous  for  learning  and 
piety,  and  rector  of  Fullaby,  Lincolnshire.  There  is  a  free 
school  here,  poorly  endowed.  The  church  is  placed  on  a 
pleasing  eminence,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  road.  It  has 
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a  chancel,  nave,  north  chapel,  and  western  tower ;  style,  Per- 
pendicular, with  some  remains  of  Early  English  work  in  the 
walls.  The  bells  contain  some  curious  inscriptions.  Many 
bequests  have  been  left  in  aid  of  the  school,  the  poor,  and  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  which,  as  usual,  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  litigation.  The  living  is  valued  at  £210;  rector, 
Rev.  G.  R.  Port;  church  accommodation,  183  ;  free  seats,  91. 
The  rector  is  non-resident,  and  the  parish  is  in  the  sole  charge 
of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Evors,  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Kington.  The  people  are  employed  entirely  in  agriculture. 
Flax  was  formerly  grown  here,  and  a  field  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Flax  Meadow. 


>N  an  elevated  ridge  or  plateau  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Severn,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Worcester, 
these  two  villages  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive 
possessions  of  the  monastery  of  Worcester  as  far  back  as 
Saxon  days.  Here  the  monks  sometimes  resorted  for  health 
and  recreation,  and  in  the  river  near  here  was  their  gulf, 
gurges,  or  weir-pond  for  fish.  An  officer  was  specially  ap- 
pointed by  them  to  look  after  their  interests  in  the  said 
fishery;  he  was  located  on  an  island  in  the  Severn — a  sort 
of  river  deity,  or  bailiff  for  the  nymph  Sabrina ;  and  woe  to  all 
those  who  had  the  temerity  to  "  poach  on  his  manor."  The 
tenantry  at  Hallow  furnished  the  monastery  with  thirteen 
couples  of  rabbits,  nineteen  hernesews  (young  herons),  and 
two  peacocks  per  annum.  There  was  a  good  manor-house  at 
Grimley,  which  the  priors  of  Worcester  visited  several  times 
a  year,  in  succession  among  their  other  manors.  Most  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  this  are  given  in  Prior  Moore's  journal 
(recently  published  in  the  "Monastery  and  Cathedral  of 
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Worcester")?  which  shows  how  the  good  Prior  kept  his 
father  and  mother  in  filial  manner — the  presents  he  gave 
to  them  and  to  his  poor  kinsfolk — the  sums  he  bestowed  at 
their  funerals,  in  herrings,  bread,  and  ale,  as  also  for  refresh- 
ing the  monks;  how  he  assisted  at  church  ales  and  other 
parochial  merry-makings,  giving  money  to  "the  juggler's 
child"  for  his  tumbling  performances,  and  to  the  maidens 
of  Grimley  for  singing  on  May-day ;  how  he  provided  a  well 
of  water  for  the  parishioners,  "where  never  was  well  there 
before  ; "  how  he  lay  by  in  the  said  manor-house  during  his 
illness,  when  the  "doctor  of  fysike"  was  sent  for  from 
Hereford ;  the  sums  he  expended  in  the  furniture  and  repairs 
of  the  parish  church,  with  many  other  matters. 

At  the  Dissolution  of  monasteries,  Grimley  and  Hallow  were 
made  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  in 
1547  they  surrendered  the  same  in  exchange  for  other  lord- 
ships, and  Grimley  and  Hallow  then  became  the  Bishop's. 
The  manor-house,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  was 
destroyed  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
the  house  which  now  stands  on  its  site  is  a  cross-timbered 
building,  of  poor  construction,  still  called  "  The  Palace ; "  the 
large  gardens  are  enclosed  within  ancient  walls,  and  there  are 
remains  of  the  old  fish-pools.  There  were  several  manors  in 
the  parish  and  chapelry,  viz.,  Hallow,  Henwick,  Woodhall, 
Eastbury,  and  Peachley.  Broadheath  was  a  common  or  waste 
in  the  parish ;  it  is  now  enclosed,  except  that  portion  which 
is  in  St.  John's  parish.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  lord  of 
the  manor  and  patron  of  the  living,  and  the  chief  land- 
owners are  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Earl  Beauchamp, 
Mr.  Padmore,  M.P.,  Messrs.  Britten,  Middlemore,  Watkins, 
Barber,  Lowick,  W.  L.  Childe,  C.  W.  Lea,  Gordon,  Rowlands, 
Pullen,  Byrd,  Hyde,  Munn,  &c.  The  handsome  mansion  at 
Hallow  Park,  overlooking  the  Severn,  and  which  has  always 
been  a  picturesque  object  from  the  city  of  Worcester,  is 
occupied  by  'Squire  Lord.  It  has  been  for  centuries  the 
property  of  the  Lygons,  and  in  this  park  it  is  said  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  when  she  visited  Worcester,  killed  two  bucks.  The 
scene  from  hence  is  truly  charming.  The  river  flows  through 
rich  meadows  towards  the  city  of  Worcester,  whose  spires 
appear  in  the  distance  overtopping  the  rich  woods  which  are 
interposed  between,  while  the  blue  range  of  the  distant  Cots- 
wolds  and  Bredon  hills,  rising  to  the  south-east,  forms  a 
pleasing  boundary  to  the  scene.  There  was  formerly  a  pur- 
gative chalybeate  spring  in  Hallow  Park.  Thorngrove  is  a 
handsome  mansion  in  the  parish,  the  residence  of  Major 
Middlemore,  formerly  inhabited  by  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Tur- 
nips, clover,  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  are  grown  in  the 
parish,  and  the  employment  of  the  people  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural.  At  Hallow  about  fifteen  acres  of  glebe  is  let 
in  quarter-acre  allotments,  and  at  Grimley  Major  Middlemore 
has  also  allotments.  Population  of  Hallow,  1,507 ;  acreage, 
3,555.  Population  of  Grimley,  776;  acreage,  2,333. 

Grimley  is  the  mother  church,  being  a  vicarage ;  Hallow  is 
its  ancient  chapelry,  and  a  chapel  has  of  late  years  been 
founded  at  Broadheath.  Habingdon  says: — "The  parsonage 
of  Grimley,  with  ye  chappell  of  Hallowe  thereunto  annexed, 
whereof  ye  Prior  and  Convent  were  patrons,  were  appropriated 
to  the  Priorie  of  Worcester,  because  they  had  sustained 
exceeding  damage  by  civill  warrs  which  raged  soe  much  in 
this  land  as  the  souldiers  conversed  not  only  about  but  also 
within  thyer  monasterie,  and  Pope  Nicholas,  with  Godefrie, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  were  likewise  induced  hereunto  for 
raiseing  the  Priorie  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  debts  which 
oppressed  them." 

The  late  Bishop  Pepys  presented  this  living  to  his  son,  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Pepys,  who  still  holds  it ;  the  value  is  £535 ; 
church  accommodation  at  Hallow,  520,  of  which  250  are  free ; 
at  Grimley,  245,  of  which  95  are  free;  at  Broadheath,  150, 
of  which  120  are  free.  Grimley  Church  was  restored  some 
twenty  years  ago ;  it  has  some  Norman  work,  with  a  fourteenth 
century  tower ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Eginton,  architect,  added  a 
new  feature  in  an  external  covered  stone  staircase,  leading 
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from  the  porch  to  the  western  gallery.  As  to  the  chapel  of 
Hallow,  it  is  of  that  peculiar  character  (erected  in  1830)  of 
which  even  a  congregation  of  Primitive  Methodists  would  now 
be  ashamed;  and  the  parishioners,  aided  by  a  very  liberal 
external  subscription,  have  set  about  building  a  new  church 
on  another  site.  This  will  be  a  handsome  edifice  in  the 
Decorated  style,  near  the  entrance  of  the  village  from 
Worcester,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins  being  the  architect. 

The  Independent  Dissenters  have  raised  their  standard  in 
the  shape  of  a  chapel  at  Hallow,  and  Lady  Huntingdon's 
followers  at  Broadheath  and  Comer  Gardens.  There  are 
endowed  schools  at  Grimley  and  Hallow. 

Among  the  singular  old  names  still  used  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  Nether  Street,  Little  Street,  The  Camp,  Camp  Leys, 
Green  Street  Farm,  Copern  Pit,  Puck  Meadow,  Princevana 
Meadow,  Quinces  Hill,  Vineyard,  Camp  Orles,  Cob's  Orchard, 
Robin's  Acre,  The  Nokin  Piece,  Lower  Noldn  Close,  First  and 
Second  Stitches,  Jack  Stile  Acres,  Sturt  Orchard,  Okeridge, 
Ramplis  Coppice,  Wall  Batch,  Wire  Meadow,  Warley,  Wartly 
Moors,  Hares  Moor,  Hearpath  (or  military  way),  Big,  Upper, 
and  Lower  Willtree.  Ancient  British  stone  celts  have  been 
found  at  Grimley. 

Dr.  George  Hooper,  said  to  be  "  the  best  scholar,  the  finest 
gentleman,  and  the  completest  bishop  that  was  ever  educated 
at  Westminster  School,"  and  who  was  the  personal  friend  of 
William  III  and  Mary,  was  born  at  Grimley.  As  a  pulpit 
orator  and  an  author  of  religious  works,  as  a  casuist,  divine, 
linguist,  antiquary,  wit,  philosopher,  and  even  lawyer,  this 
admirable  man  had  no  equal  in  his  day. 

Sir  C.  Bell,  author  of  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
died  at  Hallow  Park  in  1842,  and  lies  in  the  churchyard 
there. 
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[BOUT  a  mile  from  Droitwich  is  the  entirely  agricul- 
tural parish  of  Hadsor,  famous  only  for  being  the 
residence  of  the  Galton  family.  Their  mansion, 
Hadsor  House,  is  modern,  surrounded  by  most  delightful 
grounds,  and  commanding  extensive  and  varied  scenery.  Mr. 
Galton  bought  the  property  of  one  of  the  Amphletts,  who 
owned  the  manor  from  the  time  of  James  I,  and  who  had 
succeeded  the  Lewkners,  Pakingtons,  the  Crown,  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  and  Fitzwarrens  of  Wyke.  Before  the  time  of  any 
of  these  potentates,  Brihtwin,  who  possessed  Hadsor  by  in- 
heritance, offered  it  to  God  and  St.  Mary — which  means  the 
monks  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Worcester — throwing  into  the  bar- 
gain his  grandson  Edwin,  to  be  a  monk ;  and  Edwin's  father 
took  to  the  cowl  of  his  own  choice,  and  confirmed  the  grant. 
The  unscrupulous  Normans,  however,  took  the  property  away 
from  the  church,  to  which  it  returned  no  more.  Mrs.  Howard 
Galton  is  now  lady  of  the  manor,  patroness  of  the  living,  and, 
with  Mr.  Vernon,  M.P.,  a  principal  landowner  in  the  parish. 
Population  1 58,  having  doubled  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth ; 
acreage,  885.  The  parish  was  enclosed  in  1773,  and  its  chief 
products  are  wheat,  beans,  and  barley. 

Rev.  J.  Bearcroft  is  rector ;  value  of  living,  about  £200 ; 
church  accommodation,  110 ;  free  seats,  50.  Church  belongs 
to  the  Decorated  style,  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  new 
vestry  on  north  side,  and  small  bell-tower  at  the  west  end, 
the  porch  being  underneath.  It  contains  curious  corbel-heads, 
an  Easter  recess  (sepulchre),  and  other  objects  of  interest. 
The  church  has  been  re-pewed  with  open  sittings  at  the 
expense  of  Douglas  Galton,  Esq.,  Under  Secretary  at  War, 
and  some  stained-glass  windows  erected  by  the  Galton  family. 
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CLASSIC  ground  indeed,  which  Pope  and  Shenstone, 
Thompson  and  Gray,  delighted  to  honour,  and 
where  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  much  older 
and  highly  distinguished  family  of  Lyttelton  have  fixed  their 
habitat.  In  Saxon  days  Hagley  was  held  by  Godric,  a  thane 
or  nobleman.  In  Doomsday,  William  Fitz-Ansculf  is  registered 
as  the  proprietor.  The  sons  of  Ansculf  were  succeeded  by 
the  names  of  Paganel,  Somery,  Botetourt,  De  Hagley,  Boteler, 
Stafford,  the  Crown,  the  monks  of  Westminster,  Ormond, 
and  in  1564  it  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Lyttelton  of  Frankley, 
whose  successors  have  held  it  to  this  day.  The  old  hall  at 
Hagley,  which  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1760,  was  a  timber 
structure,  of  which  drawings  are  still  preserved,  and  contained 
some  peculiarities,  such  as  an  over-hanging  gable  at  the  S.E. 
angle  and  continuous  ranges  of  window-lights  close  under  the 
ceilings.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  concealment  and  discovery 
of  two  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators — Robert  Winter 
and  Stephen  Lyttelton,  being  betrayed  by  an  under-cook,  who 
got  an  annuity  for  his  pains.  Humphrey  Lyttelton,  who 
assisted  in  concealing  them,  obtained  his  respite  by  impeaching 
those  who  had  hid  themselves  at  Hindlip.  The  present  house 
was  erected  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  century  ago.  It 
is  a  stately,  classic,  square,  stone  building,  not  half  so  pic- 
turesque or  so  much  in  harmony  with  its  beautiful  surroundings 
as  its  predecessor.  Standing  alone  in  the  open  park,  entirely 
unconnected  with  gardens  or  offices  of  any  kind,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  public  edifice  rather  than  a  private  residence. 
There  are,  however,  some  fine  rooms  in  the  interior,  stored 
with  valuable  books,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  An 
old  carved  oak  chimney-piece  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  old  house. 
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Hard  by  the  hall  stands  the  parish  church,  in  the  shadow 
of  fine  old  trees.  Its  recent  restoration  was  a  county  testi- 
monial to  the  high  character  and  many  virtues  of  the  noble 
Lord-lieutenant,  and  cost  £2,300.  The  building  was  lengthened 
one  bay  westerly,  and  a  vestry  and  organ  chamber  added 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  old  structure  was 
entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  nave  arcades,  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  north  wall.  It  is  in  truth 
a  handsome  restoration,  and  something  more.  The  church 
was  reopened  in  1858,  but  since  then  a  tower  and  spire  have 
been  added,  at  a  cost  of  £1,200,  to  which  Earl  Dudley  gave 
£800.  There  are  540  sittings  in  the  church,  of  which  210  are 
free.  The  sacred  structure  is  now  a  beautiful  object  in  this 
magnificent  park.  So  often  have  the  praises  of  Hagley  Park 
been  sung,  and  so  generally  are  they  known  and  prized  by  the 
"  toiling  thousands  "  of  our  populous  towns,  that  they  need  not 
be  described  here.  To  my  mind  those  beauties  have  never 
been  so  heightened  and  intensified  as  when,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  hard-handed  sons  of  labour  assemble  here 
in  happy  pic-nic,  or  when  the  Hagley  villagers  celebrate  their 
"  harvest-home "  beneath  their  native  oaks,  or  keep  high 
festival  with  their  "  industrial  shows."  May  these  cherished 
institutions  long  remain  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  envied 
parish,  under  the  fostering  care  of  two  such  estimable  men  as 
the  present  occupants  of  the  Hall  and  the  Rectory. 

Hagley  contains  an  unusual  number  of  private  houses, 
many  of  them  of  large  size.  The  old  half-timbered  house 
at  Harborough,  in  which  the  Penn  family  flourished  for 
centuries,  still  remains.  The  resident  gentry  now  include 
Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Wassell  Grove;  Mr.  W.  C.  Firmstone, 
Buckingham  Hall ;  Mr.  Michael  Grazebrook,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Grazebrook,  Mr.  G.  K.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Barrows,  of  the 
Birches.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  the  South  Staffordshire  district.  Lord  Lyttelton  is  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  the  largest  landowner  in  the  parish ;  the 
other  owners  are  Messrs.  A.  B.  Richards,  J.  J.  Lea,  the 
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trustees  of  the  late  T.  Bate,  J.  B.  Cardale,  W.  C.  Firmstone, 
and  the  trustees  of  Sir  F.  E.  Scott,  Bart.  The  inhabitants 
generally  are  occupied  in  agriculture,  though  there  are  two 
or  three  forges  just  outside  the  parish  boundary.  Wheat, 
barley,  clover,  turnips,  mangold  wurzel,  and  potatoes,  are 
the  chief  products ;  there  is  also  a  moderate  extent  of 
meadow  and  pasture  land.  The  parish  is  long  and  narrow, 
extending  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  its  length  being  about  five 
miles.  The  north-eastern  end  is  situated  upon  the  South 
Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  coal  field,  and  is 
much  more  elevated  than  the  other.  The  prevailing  soil  is 
a  strong  clay,  and  oats  are  grown  in  this  part  of  the  parish. 
The  remainder  of  the  parish  is  situated  upon  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  the  soil  is  what  is  known  as  a  turnip  or 
barley  soil,  varying  from  a  rich  loam  at  Ilagley  village  to  a 
light  sand  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  parish, 
where  rye  is  occasionally  grown.  The  acreage  of  the  parish 
is  2,384.  The  commons  at  Harberrow,  Blakedown,  and  the 
Brake  and  Warren  Lands,  were  enclosed  in  1831.  There 
were  nineteen  families  here  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
in  1861  the  population  numbered  963. 

The  rectory  is  valued  at  £584 ;  patron,  Lord  Lyttelton  ; 
incumbent,  his  Lordship's  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lyttelton.  A  chapel  of  ease  at  Blakedown,  four  miles  from 
the  parish  church,  was  consecrated  in  1860,  Sir  F.  Scott 
having  given  the  site.  There  is  but  little  Dissent  at  Hagley, 
but  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  bought  a  piece  of  land 
near  the  railway  station,  and  have  lately  built  a  chapel 
there. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  parish  are  a  famous  inn  (the 
Lyttelton  Arms),  a  railway  station,  a  working  men's  club,  a 
clothing  club,  a  loan  club  kept  at  the  Hall  by  Lord  Lyttelton's 
family,  a  school  clothing  club  for  the  children,  a  penny  bank 
kept  at  the  rectory,  a  parochial  magazine  ably  managed  by 
the  rector,  an  infant  school  in  the  village,  and  another  opened 
recently  at  Blakedown,  and  the  National  School,  chiefly  sup- 
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ported  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  for  the  instruction  of  the  elder 
children  of  the  labourers,  tradesmen,  farmers,  &c.,  who  pay 
fees  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  parents. 
The  last-named  establishment  is  worthy  of  special  allusion, 
as  it  affords  more  industrial  instruction  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  "common  things"  than  is  usual  in  such  schools.  A  car- 
penter's shop  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  a  teacher  is  paid 
by  the  rector  to  give  the  elder  boys  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  carpentering  and  turning;  also  the  elder  boys  have  each 
a  small  garden,  which  they  are  taught  to  cultivate — land  and 
manure  being  given  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the  tools  also 
lent  by  him.  The  lads  keep  accounts  of  their  profits,  which 
go  into  their  own  pockets,  after  paying  for  seeds.  The  use  of 
this  kind  of  training  was  well  illustrated  at  the  last  Hagley 
Industrial  Show. 

British  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at  Hagley,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  of  an  engagement  between  the  forces  of 
those  peoples,  who  were  posted  on  Wichbury  and  Clent  hills. 
There  is  a  large  camp  on  Wichbury,  and  barrows  or  lows  on 
the  heath  near  there.  Among  the  curious  old  names  of  places 
are  —  Dead  Marsh,  Big  and  Little  Hoar  Stone,  Antick,  Irish 
Moors,  Hen  Marsh,  The  Goers,  Summergall,  Anthony,  Sweet 
Pool,  Beacon  Hill,  Nail  Den,  Wassail  Piece,  and  Big  and 
Lower  Stitchings.  Hagley  gave  birth,  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  Henry  and  William  Bowles,  both 
described  as  "  most  complete  scholars,"  and  the  one  as  "  a 
great  poet,"  while  the  other  was  said  to  be  a  "neat"  one. 
Here  also  lived,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  John  Tice,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  125.  He  was  nearly  burnt  to  death  at  the 
age  of  100  by  falling  into  the  fire  in  a  fainting  fit,  but  was 
rescued  and  recovered.  His  greatest  misfortune  was  the 
death  of  his  only  friend,  the  then  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  after 
that  event  he  never  left  his  room.  His  younger  brother, 
William  Tice,  died  at  Kidderminster,  aged  102. 

As  a  concluding  note,  it  may  be  added  that  fortunately 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  immediate  apprehension 
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of  the  name  and  title  of  the  Lyttelton  family  coming  to  an 
end  for  want  of  male  issue.  The  present  Lord  is  the  worthy 
sire  of  a  numerous  family,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Charles 
George  Lyttelton,  heir  presumptive  to  the  barony  of  Frankley 
in  the  peerage  of  England,  to  the  barony  of  Westcote  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  and  to  an  English  baronetcy  some  two 
and  a  half  centuries  old,  celebrated  his  majority  on  the  29th 
October,  1863,  when  his  ancestral  halls  resounded  with  festi- 
vity, and  all  who  knew  him  unfeignedly  wished  him  long  life 
and  prosperity,  if  not  so  numerous  a  progeny  as  his  noble 
father. 


ancient  border  town,  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  be 
bandied  about  by  the  two  counties  to  which  it  has 
alternately  belonged.  Before  the  Conquest  it  was 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester ;  afterwards  it  was  attached 
to  Salop;  and  in  October,  1844,  the  whole  parish  was  re- 
annexed  to  Worcestershire  under  the  provisions  of  a  general 
Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  isolated  parts  of  counties. 
Worcestershire  would  most  willingly  have  made  a  present 
of  the  place  to  her  neighbour,  Shropshire,  as  she  had  already 
offered  Dudley  to  Staffordshire  with  the  hope  of  easing  her 
own  assize  and  sessions  calendars,  but  the  ruling  powers  of 
that  day  ordered  it  otherwise.  Hales  Owen,  although  a 
manufacturing  place,  has  many  attractions  for  the  visitor. 
It  is  situate  in  a  pleasing  valley,  possessing  a  rich  clay  soil, 
fertile  in  grain  and  pasturage,  watered  by  the  Stour,  which 
rises  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Frankley.  The  Clent  hills 
and  the  woods  of  the  neighbourhood  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  The  town  is  made  picturesque  by  half- 
timbered  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  has  an  interesting  old  church,  with  portions  of  Norman 
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and  succeeding  styles  in  it.  Besides  this  there  are  in  the 
parish  the  Leasowes — once  the  famed  residence  of  Shenstone, 
the  poet,  but  now  occupied  by  Benjamin  Gibbons,  Esq. ;  also 
the  ruins  of  Hales  Owen  Abbey,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  the  ecclesiologist  will  find  much  to  engage  his  attention 
in  the  remains  of  abbatial  buildings  scattered  among  those  of 
a  farm  and  homestead.  An  ancient  barn  and  traces  of  the 
moat  and  fish-ponds  are  still  existing. 

There  is  a  population  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  in  Hales 
Owen  proper,  but  then  it  has  fifteen  townships,  the  number  of 
whose  inhabitants  is  eight  or  ten  times  more  than  the  above. 
The  principal  employment  of  the  people  is  the  making  of  iron 
nails,  rivets,  spades,  shovels,  horse-shoes,  gas  pipes,  and  some 
other  hardware  trades,  which  I  regret  to  state  are  at  present 
in  a  depressed  condition.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the 
town  may  said  to  be  in  a  "  pickle."  The  Health  of  Towns 
Act  has  not  been  applied,  but  immediate  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisances,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  offensive.  Lord  Lyttelton  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
town  is  governed  by  bailiffs.  Mr.  Hayes  is  high-bailiff  for  the 
present  year,  and  Mr.  R.  Trewolla  low-bailiff.  The  court 
leets  are  held  at  the  Shenstone  Hotel,  Mr.  Marcy  being 
steward  of  the  manor.  The  chief  landowners  are  Lord 
Lyttelton  and  Major  Smith ;  the  other  proprietors  are  numer- 
ous, and  not  large. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  place  are:  1,  a  police  force 
and  station,  with  Mr.  Miles  Overend  as  superintendent;  2, 
a  Saturday's  market,  well  attended ;  a  pleasure  fair  at  Easter, 
and  a  "  statute  "  for  hiring  servants  in  October ;  3,  a  mother's 
meeting,  weekly  attendance  averaging  80 ;  4,  fortnightly 
penny  readings,  attendance  averaging  500 ;  5,  the  Grammar 
School,  which  is  regulated  by  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners in  1864,  whereby  the  master,  who  must  be  a 
graduate  of  an  English  University,  is  required  to  teach  fifty 
boys,  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  Latin  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  good  English  education,  which  direction  has 
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been  efficiently  carried  out  under  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wood, 
M.A.,  and  his  successor,  the  Rev.  H.  Richardson,  M.A.;  6, 
the  Church  schools,  the  children  of  which  numbered  at  the 
last  festival  no  less  than  1,016,  while  the  attendance  at  the 
day  schools  averages  450 ;  7,  Independent,  Primitive  Me- 
thodist, and  New  Connection  Methodist  Chapels  (there  were 
Baptists  here  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century).  Net  value 
of  the  living,  £723 ;  Lord  Lyttelton  patron ;  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Hone  vicar;  church  accommodation,  1,470;  free 
seats,  593.  The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  for  this  parish 
have  -been'  as  changeable  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
as  those  mentioned  at  the  outset.  Comprising,  as  before 
stated,  fifteen  townships  (all  of  them  separate  parishes  for 
civil  purposes),  Hales  Owen  had  been  divided  into  five  inde- 
pendent districts  or  parishes  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes  by 
an  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council  bearing  date  August  1 1th, 
1841,  under  the  provisions  of  1  and  2  Vic.,  106,  26,  and  2 
and  3  Vic.,  49.  These  newly-constituted  parishes  were  Hales 
Owen,  St.  Kenelm's,  Oldbury,  Cradley,  and  the  Quinton.  On 
the  23rd  of  December,  1845,  a  further  Order  in  Council 
constituted  a  sixth  district  or  parish — that  of  Langley — which 
was  taken  out  of  the  parish  of  Oldbury.  The  recent  changes 
have  only  affected  the  parishes  of  Hales  Owen,  St.  Kenelm, 
and  the  Quinton.  The  first  was  effected  by  two  Orders  in 
Council,  dated  17th  November,  1863,  under  the  authority  of 
the  above  recited  Acts.  One  of  these  took  out  of  the  eccle- 
siastical parish  of  Hales  Owen  a  certain  portion  of  the 
township  of  Hunnington,  and  united  it  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Kenelm.  The  other  altered  the  boundaries  between  Hales 
Owen  and  the  Quinton,  so  as  to  transfer  to  the  latter  certain 
portions  of  Long  Lane  and  Carter's  Lane,  situate  in  the 
townships  of  Hill  and  Lapal.  These  alterations  were  made 
with  a  view  to  the  better  spiritual  care  of  the  population 
of  those  parts.  Somewhat  later — January  1st,  1864 — a  re- 
arrangement of  the  tithes  was  made  between  Lord  Lyttelton, 
the  lay  impropriator,  and  the  incumbents  of  the  three  parishes 
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(Hales  Owen,  The  Quinton,  and  St.  Kenelm's),  whereby  great 
tithes,  to  the  value  of  about  £300  a  year,  were  conveyed  to 
the  clergy,  on  condition  of  all  Lord  Lyttelton's  estates  being 
made  tithe  free.  The  amount  returned  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 
ill  compliance  with  that  stipulation,  is  about  £200  a  year. 
Thus  the  net  augmentation  of  the  three  benefices  is  about 
£100  a  year.  The  proportion  added  to  the  vicarage  of  Hales 
Owen  {carries 'with  it  a  liability  for  the  repair  of  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church.  The  augmentations  of  St.  Kenelm's 
and  the  Quinton  (the  endowments  of  which  are  very  small) 
procured  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  grants  of 
income  nearly  equal  in  value  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  benefaction. 
The  latest  measures  affecting  these  three  benefices  have  been 
Orders  in  Council,  signed  in  March,  April,  and  May,  1866, 
by  which  the  vicarage  of  Hales  Owen  and  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  St.  Kenelm's  and  the  Quinton  have  been  consti- 
tuted rectories,  under  the  provisions  of  28  Vic.  42,  sec.  9. 
Thus  there  are  no  chapels  of  ease  in  the  parish,  but  its  six 
divisions — Hales  Owen  rectory,  St.  Kenelm's  rectory,  the 
Quinton  rectory,  and  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Oldbury, 
Langley,  and  Cradley,  havef  churches  of  their  own.  It  is 
intended  to  build  a  church  for  the  contiguous  parts  of  Rowley, 
Hales  Owen,  and  the  Quinton.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners will  endow  the  church  when  it  is  consecrated  and  a 
district  assigned.  The  total  outlay  will  exceed  £6,000,  of 
which  about  £850  still  remains  to  be  contributed.  The 
building  was  commenced  in  November  last. 

Hales  was  the  original  name  of  this  place, "  Owen  "  having 
been  [  added  to  it  I  subsequently,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Hales  in  Gloucestershire.  Roger  Montgomery — one  of  the 
Conqueror's  principal  "  men-at-arms,"  and  who  was  rewarded 
with  immense  territory  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties — 
[Jwas  the  first  Norman  possessor  of  Hales.  The  abbey 
(Praemonstratensian  Canons)  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
King  John,  and  the  abbot  and  convent  became  lords  of  the 
manor.  The  town  was  made  a  borough  in  Henry  Ill's 
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reign,  with  high  and  low  bailiff,  privileged  with  a  court  of 
pleas,  a  market  on  Wednesdays  (afterwards  altered  to 
Monday)  and  a  fair  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October — there 
are  two  now,  in  April  and  October.  The  abbot  and  con- 
vent also  held  the  patronage  of  the  parish  church,  which 
at  the  Dissolution  passed  to  Sir  John  Dudley,  as  also  did 
the  manor  and  the  site  of  the  monastery.  His  successors 
were  the  Blounts  and  Lytteltons. 

Alexander  de  Hales,  a  famous  theologian,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  here,  as  also  was  Dr.  Adam  Lyttelton,  author  of 
a  Latin- English  dictionary  and  some  theological  works. 
Another  native  of  some  note  was  Caslon,  the  type  founder. 

A  military  road,  called  the  Portway,  passes  through 
Warley  Wigorn,  being  probably  a  branch  of  the  Roman 
Ykenild  Street,  which  runs  through  Edgbaston  to  Wall.  A 
place  called  the  Quinton,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
ancient  Roman  sport  practised  there,  lies  in  this  parish,  and 
there  are  many  other  curious  old  names,  including  "The 
World's  End,"  possibly  a  corruption  from  Ward's  End. 
In  the  town  there  is  a  Bull-ring,  which  was  used  within 
the  present  century  for  the  brutal  sport  of  bull-baiting. 

At  Hales  Owen,  in  former  times,  the  celebration  of  bride- 
ales,  or  love-ales,  at  a  wedding  prevailed  and  led  to  such 
disorder  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  found  necessary 
by  the  Borough  Court  to  make  stringent  orders  thereon. 
The  custom  was  for  the  bride  to  sell  a  quantity  of  ale,  for 
which  she  received,  by  way  of  contribution,  whatever  hand- 
some price  the  friends  assembled  chose  to  pay,  the  object 
being  to  assist  the  young  people  in  commencing  housekeeping. 
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i)REAT  and  Little  Hampton,  near  Evesham ;  and 
Hampton  Lovett,  near  Droitwich.  The  former 
was  given  by  a  Saxon  king  to  the  Abbey  of 
Evesham,  but  at  the  Conquest  a  part  of  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insatiable  Urso.  The  present  lady  of  the  manor 
is  Mrs.  Hawley,  as  devisee  of  Mr.  Beaufoy,  deceased.  The 
chief  landowners  are  Lord  Northwick,  Henry  Workman,  Esq., 
C.  E.  Rudge,  Esq.,  B.  Workman,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Stokes,  Mrs. 
Hawley,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christchurch,  J.  and  G. 
Sansome,  &c.  Great  and  Little  Hampton  are  two  villages, 
forming  one  parish,  and  separated  by  the  little  river  Isborne, 
commonly  called  Hampton  brook.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
river  streams  in  England  that  run  from  south  to  north.  It  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  celebrated  "Vale,"  the  beauti- 
fully sloping  banks  of  the  river  being  dotted  with  snug  villas 
and  pretty,  cottages  ornee.  On  the  side  of  a  hill  here — still 
known  as  "The  Vineyard  Hill,"  alias  "Clarke's  Hill"— 
the  monks  of  Evesham  formerly  cultivated  the  grape,  tier 
upon  tier,  as  in  the  Rhine  land.  It  slopes  eastwardly  down 
to  the  ferry  which  carries  you  over  from  the  Hampton  side 
of  the  Avon  to  the  Evesham  side.  From  this  hill  there  is  a 
very  fine  panoramic  view  of  Evesham  and  the  Cotswolds, 

"Which  right  athwart  three  counties  roll," 

also  of  the  Bredon  and  Malvern  hills,  taking  in  Dumbleton  and 
the  woods  above  it  until  the  termination  of  the  view  at  Cleeve- 
hill,  above  Cheltenham.  The  chief  crops  grown  in  the  parish 
are  wheat  and  beans.  The  land  for  the  greater  part  consists 
of  a  strong  but  very  productive  clay,  being  perhaps  as  good  of 
the  kind  as  any  in  the  country,  and  so  congenial  is  it  for  the 
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growth  of  beans  that  an  old  farmer  once  boasted  of  having 
a  crop  which  had  grown  so  tall  that  the  rooks  built  in  them  ! 
Part  of  the  parish  is  a  mixed  soil,  capable  of  growing  roots, 
barley,  and  vegetables.  A  colony  of  the  Evesham  gardeners 
have  migrated  hither  for  horticultural  purposes.  Hampton  is 
exclusively  an  agricultural  parish.  It  contains  water  of  three 
kinds — a  saline,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Leamington ; 
another  of  a  petrifying  quality  ;  and  a  patriarchal  well  of  pure 
water,  whither  the  inhabitants  may  be  seen  going  to  and  fro 
with  the  yoke  and  buckets.  As  the  position  of  this  well  is 
high  above  that  of  the  houses,  the  water  might,  at  an  incon- 
siderable expense,  be  carried  down  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes.  If  you  sink  for  water  at  the  lower  level  you  tap  the 
saline.  A  railway  runs  through  the  parish  from  Evesham  to 
Ashchurch,  having  been  opened  in  1864,  and  it  has  lately  been 
extended  to  Alcester,  en  route  to  the  intended  junction  at 
Redditch.  There  were  twenty-eight  families  here  three  cen- 
turies ago,  but  the  population  is  now  upwards  of  500 ;  acreage, 
about  1,622. 

The  perpetual  curacy  of  Hampton  is  worth  about  £150; 
patrons,  Christchurch,  Oxon ;  incumbent,  Rev.  F.  F.  Fawkes, 
who,  however,  has  been  non-resident  for  many  years,  and 
the  parish  is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  N.  Atkinson,  who  resides 
at  Bengeworth.  The  patrons  are  too  poor  to  provide  a  parson- 
age house,  and  consequently  there  has  been  no  resident 
minister  for  many  years.  The  church  contains  nearly  250 
sittings,  almost  all  of  which  are  considered  free.  An  unusual 
style  of  building  is  the  church,  having  a  chancel  and  nave, 
with  tower  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  and  something  like 
incipient  transepts ;  date,  chiefly  Perpendicular,  and  in  good 
condition.  A  piscina  and  the  remains  of  the  rood  stairs  may 
be  noted  here,  also  some  elegant  modern  memorial  windows, 
erected  by  H.  Workman,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Stokes.  A  parochial 
school-house  exists,  but  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
place.  The  means  of  supplying  the  want  will,  however,  soon 
be  supplied  from  the  residue  of  the  rents  of  a  farm  in  the 
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parish  which  was  formerly  devised  by  a  Mr.  John  Martin. 
Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  the  Rev.  John  Marshall, 
late  vicar  of  Evesham,  and  of  B.  Workman,  Esq.,  his  successor 
as  treasurer,  the  property  has  been  rescued  from  a  mortgage 
debt,  and  by  the  patient  efforts  of  the  latter  an  appointment  of 
new  trustees  and  a  scheme  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
funds  have  been  obtained,  but  not  without  strenuous  opposition. 

And  now  for  Hampton  Lovett,  a  parish  with  a  population  of 
185,  and  an  acreage  of  1,827,  and  which  derived  one-half  its 
name  from  the  Lovets,  who  were  its  proprietors  before  the 
Blounts  and  Pakingtons.  The  last-named  family  first  came 
into  Worcestershire  by  the  marriage  of  John  Pakington  with 
a  daughter  of  the  ancient  house  of  Washbourne,  of  Stanford, 
temp.  Henry  VI.  Sir  John  Pakington  is  now  lord  of  the 
manor  and  patron  of  the  living,  and  there  are  no  other  land- 
owners except  T.  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Croft,  who  own  two 
small  farms.  Soil,  a  strong  clay ;  crops,  wheat,  barley,  and 
beans.  Agriculture  the  almost  entire  pursuit.  The  church, 
though  possessing  no  striking  architectural  feature,  is  eminently 
a  picturesque  structure,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
variety  of  outline  occasioned  by  the  somewhat  unusual  position 
of  the  tower,  the  sanctus-bell  cot  (still  remaining),  and  the 
large  chapel  on  the  north  side.  In  the  church  are  monuments 
to  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond  and  many  of  the  Pakingtous. 
The  building  was  restored  in  1858,  but  an  interesting  rood- 
screen  was  then  carried  away.  There  are  220  seats,  of  which 
100  are  free.  Rev.  J.  Amphlett  is  the  rector ;  value  of  living, 
£335  net. 

The  original  Court-house  stood  near  the  church,  and  there 
is  a  view  of  it  in  oil  preserved  at  Westwood,  representing  it 
as  a  square  block  of  building,  with  a  turret  in  the  centre,  and 
gabled  wings  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  It  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  and  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
civil  wars,  whereupon  the  lodge  and  banqueting-house,  which 
had  been  erected  on  a  distant  part  of  the  estate  at  Westwood 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
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four  wings,  and  made  the  family  residence.  This  (the  resi- 
dence of  the  present  baronet)  is  now  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting old  buildings  in  Worcestershire,  and  is  surrounded  by 
noble  groves  of  trees,  radiating  avenues  affording  charming 
vistas,  a  fine  park,  and  extensive  sheet  of  water. 

Westwood  afforded  a  shelter  to  several  learned  divines 
during  the  civil  wars,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Hammond, 
Bishops  Morley,  Fell,  Gunning,  and  others.  Near  the  present 
mansion  formerly  stood  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Westwood, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  nunnery  was  variously 
endowed,  one  giving  it  a  slice  of  land,  another  a  mill,  a  third 
bequeathed  certain  rents,  a  fourth  gave  the  living  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Droitwich,  a  fifth  a  quantity  of  salt,  a  sixth  12d.  a 
year,  a  seventh  a  messuage,  an  eighth  a  free  passage  over  a 
neighbouring  bridge ;  in  all  forty-three  charters  are  recorded, 
besides  others  unknown.  Habingdon  says :  '*  Aboute  this  time 
was  a  matter  worthie  of  memorie  concerning  ye  Prior  of  Wor. 
and  ye  nunnerie  of  Westwood,  comit.  Wig.,  a  place  whereunto 
the  chiefest  gentle  women  of  these  parts  retired  themselves  fro* 
ye  vanities  of  this  worlde,  whose  prioresse  and  religious  there 
p'fessed  were  so  subordinate  to  ye  abbesse  of  Front-Everard, 
a  nunnery  founded  beyond  the  seas  by  Hen.  2,  and  the  place 
both  of  his  and  his  sonne  Richards  the  first  burial  Is.  The 
prioresse  of  this  house  was  made  by  yt  abbesse,  but  she 
(Isabella)  and  her  nunnes  falling  into  schisme,  adhering  to  an 
anti'pope  who  styled  himself  Clement  ye  7,  the  election  and 
confirma'on  of  ye  prioresse  of  Westwood,  named  Editha,  who 
succeeded  Isabelle,  were  by  Pope  Urban  committed  to  Walter 
prior  of  Wor.  But  Editha  de  Bonacre  being  chosen  prioresse 
renounced  the  honor  imposed  on  her,  whereupon  ye  sub- 
prioresse,  Marie  de  Acton,  Editha  de  Boneacre,  Johan  de 
Egbarston,  Isabell  Cassie,  Helianor  Porter,  Margaret  Ruyhall, 
Alice  Sudery,  Anice  de  Sutton,  Beatrice  de  Sutton,  Edith 
Horniwold,  Isabelle  Northfolke,  Isabelle  Rossell,  Dyonisia 
Brugge,  Helianor  de  Acton,  conventual  nunnes  of  Westwood, 
An.  D.  1384,  did  choose  Maria  de  Acton  (she  only  refusing  and 
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withstanding  the  same)  to  be  prioresse  of  Westwood.  Dame 
Helianor  Porter  and  Isabelle  Cassie  were  in  this  election 
proctors  in  ye  mon'arie  of  Westwood  of  the  order  of 
Fontevraud.  Br.  John  Greene,  a  monke  of  Wor.  and  Doctor 
of  Divinitie,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dunclent,  parson  of  Tredington, 
were  commissioners  for  installing  the  Ladie  Marie  de  Acton. 
These  here  I  sett  downe  more  precisely  out  of  ye  registrie  of 
ye  Priorie  of  Wor.  sede  vacante  because  some  of  our  ancient 
gentlemen  are  descended  fro'  ye  same  families." 

Isabella,  the  above-named  prioress,  died  under  excommuni- 
cation. Joice  Acton,  the  last  prioress,  was  pensioned  off,  at  the 
Dissolution,  on  £10  a  year.  There  were  seventeen  or  eighteen 
nuns.  Westwood  was  then  granted  to  Sir  J.  Pakington,  a 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII,  who  made  him  a  Welsh  judge,  and 
permitted  him  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  King's  presence  when- 
ever he  chose.  Westwood  and  Crutch  are  hamlets  or  parishes 
attached  to  Hampton  Lovett,  and  among  the  old  names  of 
places  are  Hell  Hole  and  Egg  Hill. 


'RETCHES  from  the  Severn,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Upton,  as  far  as  the  Malvern  hills,  including 
the  holy  well  there.  It  is  a  most  interesting  parish, 
physically,  morally,  and  historically — abounds  with  admirable 
institutions,  and  is  blessed  with  many  resident  gentry  of  the 
right  sort,  and  a  vicar  who  has  for  many  years  been  actively 
useful  among  his  flock.  Hanley  was  part  of  the  great 
"  chase  "  or  forest  of  Malvern,  and  the  forest  keeper  resided 
here  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  Hanley  Hall,  now  the 
residence  of  William  Davis,  Esq.  There  was  a  sessions  room 
for  the  trial  of  all  offences  committed  in  the  forest,  also  a 
gaol  and  gallows ;  and  "  Hangman's  Lane "  still  perpetuates 
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the  memory  of  this  very  fine  old  British  institution.  The 
Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick,  were  lords  of  Hanley,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  and  some  lands  here 
belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Malvern.  The  castle  of  these 
feudal  lords  (and  which  gave  to  the  parish  a  part  of  its 
name)  was  a  large  quadrangular  structure,  with  a  tower  at 
each  angle.  It  was  long  ago  destroyed,  and  on  the  site  is 
now  a  farm-house  occupied  by  Mr.  Gee,  some  portions  of 
the  moat  still  remaining.  The  manor  came  to  the  Hornyold 
family  by  purchase  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  present  lord  is  John  Vincent  Hornyold,  Esq.,  who  resides 
at  Blackmore  Park,  in  a  splendid  new  mansion  of  the  Tudor 
style,  erected  in  1863,  near  the  site  of  the  old  house.  'Squire 
Hornyold  and  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  M.P.,  are  the  principal 
landowners.  Sir  Edmund  is  the  representative  of  a  family 
who  are  believed  to  have  been  seated  here  ever  since 
the  Conquest.  He  resides  at  The  Rhydd,  which  commands 
charming  views  from  the  steep  bank  of  the  Severn ;  but  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  family  is  at  Severn  End,  where  Sir 
Edmund's  steward  now  resides.  The  termination  "  end " 
abounds  in  this  parish,  so  that  you  can't  walk  a  hundred 
yards  without  coming  to  some  end  or  other — Church  End, 
Gilbert's  End,  North  End,  Robert's  End,  &c.  Besides  the 
distinguished  families  already  named,  Hauley  is  said  to  have 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  infamous  Bishop  Bonner; 
Dr.  Baron,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1715,  was  born 
here,  as  also  was  Edmund  Neale,  alias  Smith,  a  very  learned 
but  most  licentious  character,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

There  are  5,681  acres  in  the  parish,  with  a  population  of 
1,733,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Produce,  wheat, 
beans,  barley,  and  roots.  The  soil  varies,  perhaps,  more  than 
in  any  other  parish  of  the  county.  From  Upton  turnpike 
eastward  there  is  a  sandy  loam  up  to  North  End,  where  the 
clay  begins  ;  and  towards  Malvern  Wells  gravel  is  found  which 
is  famed  for  roads  and  walks.  The  common  and  wastes  of  the 
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parish  were  enclosed  in  1796,  all  but  about  ninety-eight  acres 
being  waste  land,  but  which  was  afterwards  divided  and 
enclosed  about  1816. 

The  parsonage  of  Hanley  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Lyra,  in 
France,  who  made  it  over  to  the  convent  of  Little  Malvern ; 
but  Edward  III  seized  it  as  belonging  to  an  alien  house,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  ex- 
change. Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  is  now  the  patron ;  value  of 
living,  £650 ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Lechmere  vicar ;  church  accommo- 
dation 417,  all  free  seats.  The  church  has  some  peculiarities, 
including  two  chancels,  or  chapels,  one  being  a  mortuary  for 
the  Hornyolds  and  the  other  for  the  Lechmeres.  There  is 
a  central  tower,  which,  with  the  chancels,  is  constructed  of 
brick  (date  1674),  and  the  nave  is  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  aisles  by  obtuse  arches,  resting  on  circular  and  octagonal 
piers.  Date  of  the  nave,  fourteenth  century,  except  a  Norman 
doorway  in  the  south  wall.  The  church  was  restored  in  1858, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000,  by  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  and  was 
reopened  when  the  hon.  baronet  brought  home  his  bride. 
The  east  and  west  windows  are  memorials — the  first  to  the  late 
Sir  E.  Hungerford  Lechmere,  and  the  latter  to  Sir  Anthony,  a 
"  fine  old  English  gentleman,"  who  will  not  be  forgotten  for 
many  years  to  come  by  the  elderly  generation  of  Worcestershire 
folk,  especially  in  the  agricultural  interest. 

A  school-church  has  been  erected  midway  between  the 
churches  of  Hanley,  Upton,  Welland,  and  Malvern,  and  the 
district  churches  of  Malvern  Wells  and  Barnard's  Green,  in 
a  locality  which  has  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  The 
Vicar  gave  the  site  and  a  handsome  subscription.  It  has 
succeeded  beyond  expectation,  being  well  filled  on  Sundays, 
and  occupied  by  sixty  children  in  the  week.  Besides  these 
there  are  135  children  in  the  National  Schools.  Sir  Edmund 
has  a  beautiful  chapel  at  The  Rhydd,  for  domestic  worship, 
which  is  open  every  Sunday  evening  to  the  adjacent  residents. 
With  this  amplitude  of  church  accommodation  I  need  hardly 
say  there  is  no  Dissent  at  Hanley;  yet  it  has  for  a  long 
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time  been  a  stronghold  of  the  Catholics,  owing  to  the  lord  \f 
of  the  manor  belonging  to  that  Church.,,  A  monastery  for 
"  Redemptorists,"  with  school  and  church,  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Hornyold,  and  opened  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of  some  £20,000. 
Dr.  Wiseman  preached  at  the  opening.  The  chapel  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  I  believe  was  by  Pugin  or  one  of  his 
pupils.  The  old  mansion  of  the  Hornyolds  was  a  tolerably 
secure  retreat  for  the  persecuted  Catholic  priests  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  and  Dr.  Hornyold 
was  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Midland  District  from  1768  to 
1 778.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  Catholic  Chapel  at  Little 
Malvern  and  a  convent  at  Powick,  adjoining  the  parish  of 
Hanley. 

And  now  for  the  other  institutions  of  the  place — 1.  There 
is  an  endowed  Grammar  School,  which  will,  no  doubt,  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  parish  now  that  a  new  master  (Rev. 
W.  Walker,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Peterborough, 
a  gentleman  highly  qualified)  is  appointed  and  the  school  more 
adapted  to  modern  wants;  (2)  a  Working  Man's  Institute, 
with  lodgings  for  labourers  or  artisans,  penny  readings,  and 
other  amusements  in  the  winter  months ;  (3)  a  parochial 
lending  library ;  (4)  the  allotment  system ;  (5)  two  old  benefit 
societies,  "The  Hanley  Quay  Club"  and  the  "Hanley  Swan 
Club  ;"  (6)  abundance  of  charities;  and  (7)  a  fund  for  church 
repairs,  in  lieu  of  church  rates. 


LARGE  agricultural  parish,  of  nearly  8,000  acres, 
between  Droitwich  and  Bromsgrove,  which  are 
respectively  the  post  towns  of  the  western  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  parish.  The  population  according  to  the 
last  return  was  1,044.  The  living  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
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of  the  Worcestershire  rectories — its  gross  income  being  about 
£1/200.  H.  F.  Vernon,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  is  the  patron  of  the  living, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Douglas  the  rector,  having  been 
appointed  in  the  year  1855.  Habingdon's  (unpublished)  de- 
scription of  the  place  must  here  be  given :  "  Although  our 
countie  (saith  he)  is  graced  with  so  many  pleasant  prospects,  as 
scarce  any  shyre  the  lyke,  in  so  much  as  allmost  eavery  littell 
hyll  largely  affourdethe  the  same,  yet  aspyringe  Hambury 
obtayninge  the  principality,  overlookethe  them  all.  A  statelie 
seate  meete  for  a  kynges  pallace,  and  had  it  but  the  comodity 
of  our  Severne  myght  compare  with  that  of  Wyndesore. 
Neyther  wanted  theare  for  recreation  of  our  kynges  a  fayre 
parke,  though  in  thys  parishe  is  styled  Feckenham  Parke, 
sortinge  in  name  with  the  kynges  vast  forrest  reachinge  in 
former  ages  far  and  wyde.  A  large  walke  for  savage  beastes, 
but  nowe  more  comodyously  changed  to  the  civil  habitations  of 
many  gentellmen,  the  freehouldes  of  wealthy  yeomen,  and 
dwellinges  of  industryous  husbandmen.  Grains  opus  agricolis. 
But  Hambueryes  churche,  which  invironed  with  highe  and 
mighty  trees  is  able  to  terrifye  afar  off  an  ignorant  enemy  with 
a  deceytfull  shape  of  an  invincible  castell,  maye  rightly  bee 
called  the  lanthorne  of  our  county.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester 
was  heere  lord  and  patron,  but  had  not,  as  far  as  I  can  yet 
see,  charter  warren,  because  beeinge  in  the  myddest  of  the 
kynge's  forrest  it  might  have  byn  prejudiciall  to  hys  game." 
Our  old  author  is  very  eulogistic,  yet  Hanley  is  nevertheless 
a  charming  spot.  It  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Worcester  in 
Norman  times,  and  was  in  the  forest  of  Feckenham  till  the 
same  was  disafforested  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  manor 
and  advowson  went  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by 
exchange  with  the  Bishop ;  then  it  was  granted  to  a  Leighton, 
and  afterwards  was  purchased  by  a  Vernon,  whose  family  have 
been  resident  here  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Hanbury 
Hall  was  built  in  1710  by  Counsellor  Vernon,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  ablest  man  then  in  the  legal  profession.  It  is  a 
handsome  building,  situated  in  a  well-wooded  park  of  130 
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acres,  and  contains  a  hall  and  staircase  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  Mr.  H.  F.  Vernon,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Georgina  Vernon 
and  family  reside  here.  Mr.  Vernon  is  the  principal  land- 
owner, and  among  the  resident  gentry  are  Mr.  Bearcroft,  of 
Mere  Hall  (a  fine  example  of  an  old  timber  mansion) ;  Mr. 
H.  Bearcroft,  The  Moorlands;  Capt.  Gregory,  R.N.,  Hanbury 
Mount ;  Miss  Bearcroft,  Broughton  Court ;  &c.  The  Bristol 
and  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway  runs  through 
the  parish,  also  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal.  Crops 
of  the  usual  kind  grown,  and  chief  employment  of  the  population 
agricultural.  Flax  was  grown  here  in  1782  by  Henry  Ellius. 

The  church  stands  on  a  small  but  steep  elevation,  and  was 
partially  restored  at  great  cost  in  1861,  when  a  chapel  was 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  to  be  called  "  The 
Vernon  Chapel,"  into  which  the  family  monuments  were  re- 
moved. These  are  beautiful  and  costly,  though  not  all  in 
accordance  with  the  present  taste  in  such  matters,  and  include 
specimens  of  Chantrey  and  Roubiliac's  works.  On  the  north 
side  a  chancel  aisle  was  also  erected,  with  gable  end  to  the 
north,  with  vestry  and  organ  chamber  adjoining.  There  is 
also  a  handsome  new  font.  It  is  a  splendid  restoration,  so  far 
as  the  chancel  and  east  end  are  concerned,  but  the  nave  has 
not  yet  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  parishioners.  A  new  rectory 
and  two  national  schools  have  also  been  built.  There  is  a  small 
endowment,  dating  from  a  remote  period,  for  a  school,  which 
now  goes  towards  the  expenses  of  the  parochial  schools.  A 
Wesleyan  and  a  small  Baptist  chapel  exist  here.  There  was 
Dissent  at  Hanbury  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  in  the  county 
records  is  a  memorandum,  dated  1693:  "  The  wallhouse  in  the 
parish  of  Hanbury,  and  in  the  possession  of  Dame  Ann  Rouse," 
was  certified  to  be  "  a  meeting-house  according  to  ye  new  Act 
of  Parliament."  Among  the  other  institutions  of  Hanbury  are 
a  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  coal  and  clothing  clubs,  charities  for 
apprenticing  poor  children  and  for  distributing  bread,  clothing, 
ajid  fuel,  Sunday  and  night  schools  and  reading  room,  Paro- 
chial Association  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  &c. 
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JTVEN  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  850,  this  parish 
has  for  many  centuries  been  the  country  residence 
of  the  Bishop.  The  episcopal  castle  was  commenced 
by  Bishop  Cantelupe  in  1255,  and  was  finished  and  moated 
by  Bishop  Giffard  in  1268.  Several  of  the  Bishops  have 
died  here.  In  the  civil  wars  the  King  garrisoned  the  castle, 
but  although  it  was  very  strong  and  had  provisions  for  a 
year  the  Cavaliers  surrendered  in  two  days  without  firing  a 
shot !  The  castle  was  subsequently  destroyed  in  part,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  account  of  its  restoration,  though  it 
is  believed  that  the  principal  part  of  the  present  structure 
was  the  work  of  Bishop  Hough,  in  the  time  of  James  II. 
Succeeding  Bishops  spent  large  sums  in  improvements  and 
additions,  and  Bishop  Hurd  gave  it  a  fine  library  (including 
the  library  of  Bishop  Warburton  and  part  of  that  of  the  poet 
Pope).  The  house,  which  is  constructed  of  red  sandstone, 
with  embattled  parapets,  contains  a  fine  baronial  hall,  and 
has  projecting  wings,  one  of  which  is  formed  by  the  chapel ; 
there  is  also  a  quadrangular  court,  enclosed  with  walls  and 
a  gatehouse;  a  portion  of  the  old  moat  is  converted  into  a 
flower  garden,  and  the  whole  is  approached  by  a  fine  avenue 
of  trees  picturesquely  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  park,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  an  artificial  lake  skirts  the 
house  on  the  west.  The  gardens  contain  elevated  terraces  of 
turf  to  the  south,  sloping  down  to  the  level  of  the  lake. 
Here  the  good  Bishop  Philpotts  mainly  resides,  but  his  clergy 
would  fain  see  his  Lordship  permanently  located  in  the  more 
accessible  geographical  centre  of  Worcester — a  desire  to 
which  the  Bishop  would  be  too  happy  to  accede,  for  reasons 
arising  from  considerations  both  of  duty  and  economy,  pro- 
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vided  two  knotty  points  could  be  got  over — namely,  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
In  the  African  canons — which  are  believed  by  some  to  be 
still  of  universal  obligation — it  is  expressly  ordered  that  the 
Bishop  should  live  close  to  his  cathedral — "  ut  Episcopus 
non  longe  ab  Ecclesia  hospitiolum  habeat." 

Hartlebury  Castle  has  been  frequently  honoured  by  Royalty. 
Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Mary  and  suite  were  here  in 
1525.  Queen  Elizabeth  rested  here  for  a  night,  but  a  local 
legend  declares  that  her  Majesty  slept  at  the  Dog  Inn,  and 
left  one  of  her  royal  slippers  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 
And  George  III  paid  a  visit  to  Bishop  Kurd,  at  Hartlebury. 
The  Royal  Family  exhibited  themselves  on  the  garden  ter- 
races, which  are  separated  from  the  park  only  by  a  sunk 
fence,  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  a  great  concourse  of  country 
people.  It  is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  King  George's 
visit,  one  Robert  Sleath,  a  toll-keeper,  resolutely  resisted 
the  passing  of  any  of  the  King's  retinue  without  payment  of 
toll,  and  was  always  afterwards  known  as  "  The  man  who 
stopped  the  King."  He  died  at  Birmingham  in  1805,  when 
his  death  occasioned  the  following  impromptu: 

"  On  Wednesday  last  old  Robert  Sleath 
Passed  through  the  turnpike- gate  of  death; 
To  him  death  would  no  toll  abate 
Who  stopp'd  the  King  at  Wor'ster  gate." 

George  III,  it  is  known,  in  1803,  when  the  Buonapartean 
invasion  was  threatened,  contemplated  the  removal  of  himself 
and  the  Royal  Family  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  Hartlebury 
Castle. 

At  one  time  the  park  afforded  good  sport.  Bishop  Whitgift 
hunted  here,  and  from  time  immemorial  a  supply  of  vension 
was  sent  from  hence  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  audits  at 
Worcester,  until  the  late  Bishop  Pepys  gave  up  the  keeping  of 
deer  and  made  a  present  of  the  entire  herd  to  the  Queen. 

The  church  of  Hartlebury  is  chiefly  a  modern  building, 
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erected  in  1836-7,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000.  The  Bishop  patron  of 
the  living;  value  £1,586;  church  accommodation,  800;  free 
seats,  300;  Rev.  T.  Baker  rector.  The  Bishop  is  also  the 
nominal  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
Dr.  Nash,  Mrs.  Bernard,  Messrs.  Harward  and  Lingen,  are 
the  chief  landowners.  Dr.  Peel,  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  has 
a  handsome  mansion  at  Waresley  Green  ;  and  among  the  other 
resident  gentry  are  John  Watson,  Esq.,  Miss  Chellingworth, 
and  T.  Millichap,  Esq.  Three  centuries  ago  there  were 
some  500  people  here;  now  there  are  2,115;  acreage  of  the 
parish,  5,474.  Soil  a  rich  loam  or  light  sand  (on  the  red),  and 
generally  fertile.  Four-course  system  of  cropping  mainly 
adopted,  and  a  great  breadth  of  potatoes  usually  planted. 
Besides  agricultural  pursuits  there  are  iron  and  tin-plate  works 
at  Wilden,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Baldwin,  and  a  few  persons 
find  employment  at  Stourport  carpet  mills. 

The  neighbourhood  is  beautiful  to  a  degree,  and  the  Severn 
and  Stour  water  its  borders.  Part  of  the  common  lands  was 
enclosed  in  1820,  but  there  are  still  200  acres  unenclosed. 
There  is  an  ancient  hermit's  cell  cut  in  a  rock  in  a  secluded 
part  of  a  meadow  belonging  to  the  glebe.  Among  the  old 
names  of  places  are  Puck  Hall  Piece,  Tin  Fields,  Great  Hoos 
Head,  Ell  Meadow,  Egg  Lane,  Hanging  Close,  Doles-in-Torton 
Meadow,  &c. 

Entering  the  village  by  turnpike  road  from  Worcester — 
though  you  have  no  occasion  to  do  so  now,  Hartlebury  being  a 
first-class  station  on  the  Great  Western — after  passing  the 
"  Mitre  Oak,"  a  venerable  tree  standing  near  an  old  hostelry, 
the  said  tree  being  declared,  without  any  foundation  whatever, 
to  have  been  that  under  which  St.  Augustine  first  addressed 
the  British  Bishops,  you  descend  a  short  but  steep  hill,  and  are 
struck  with  the  rural  beauty  of  the  place — the  parish  church 
on  the  right  and  the  old  "White  Hart"  on  the  left.  The 
Free  Grammar  School,  so  many  years  shut  up  in  Chancery,  is 
now  again  a  living  institution.  This  school  was  reopened  in 
1852,  and  has  a  revenue  of  £427.  12s.  9d.  It  is  an  ugly 
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brick  structure,  but  is  conveniently  fitted  for  upwards  of  sixty 
boys,  and  there  are  two  masters'  houses  ;  head  master,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Lee.  This  school  existed  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
and  was  so  mismanaged  that  Queen  Elizabeth  found  occasion 
to  rectify  it.  At  length  I  believe  it  is  in  excellent  hands,  after 
a  long  and  weary  time  of  trial  and  misapplied  revenues — the 
old,  old  tale  !  Nor  were  the  other  charities  of  the  parish  in 
much  better  case,  for  the  late  Mr.  T.  Hawkeswood  had  a  two 
years'  correspondence  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  to 
certain  almshouses  at  Stourside,  belonging  to  the  poor,  having 
been  sold  in  error  as  if  it  had  been  parish  property.  Although 
the  error  was  admitted  by  the  Commissioners  no  restitution 
took  place  ! 

Among  the  notabilia  of  Hartlebury  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Maypole  is  still  kept  up  on  every  29th  of  May.  One  of  the 
rectors  of  Hartlebury  was  Dr.  Smith,  Prebend  of  Exeter, 
Canon  of  Hereford,  and  eminent  for  his  sacred  music  compo- 
sitions, in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Scriptures,  being  engaged  by  King  James 
to  write  the  preface  to  the  Bible  now  in  use.  He  was  a 
most  devoted  Royalist,  and  suffered  many  privations  for  his 
opinions. 

Schools,  clubs,  and  charitable  institutions  abound  here ;  and 
with  regard  to  Dissent,  an  Independent  chapel  was  opened 
in  1857,  near  the  Mitre  Oak,  at  a  place  called  Crossway 
Green.  There  was  some  kind  of  Dissent  here  as  early  as 
1705,  if  not  long  before.  In  that  year  Thomas  Taylor,  of 
Hartlebury,  obtained  a  licence  for  a  meeting-house, "  accord- 
ing to  ye  new  Act  of  Parliament." 
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$EAR  Evesham.  It  was  presented  to  the  Church  of 
Worcester  in  the  year  800,  and  at  the  Dissolution 
fell  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  are  still  the 
patrons  of  the  living,  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
have  taken  to- the  manor.  The  records  of  Worcester  Monastery 
state  that  John  Newman,  of  this  parish,  a  tenant  of  the  monas- 
tery in  the  sixteenth  century,  presented  Prior  Moore,  on  the 
first  New  Year's  day  of  his  official  life,  with  a  dish  of  roaches 
and  two  and  a  half  dozen  of  larks ;  while  John  Prycke,  another 
tenant,  gave  two  capons.  The  mill  here  yielded  to  the  monastery 
thirty  sticks  of  eels.  Among  the  ancient  names  of  places  in 
the  parish  are  Green  Street,  Round  Hill,  Nurder,  Hunningham 
Street,  and  the  Bury  Lenches.  There  is  a  curious  old  custom 
here  of  children  going  round  to  all  the  houses  on  St.  Thomas's 
Day  and  Valentine's  Day,  repeating  a  doggrel  rhyme,  and 
asking  for  apples,  which  perhaps  is  another  version  of  the 
Worcestershire  version  of  "  Going  a  gooding."  Another  no- 
tability connected  with  Harvington  was  Dr.  James,  master  of 
Rugby,  who,  on  his  retirement  from  that  school,  was  presented 
to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Worcester,  and  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  Harvington,  where  he  died  in  1804. 

There  were  twenty  families  here  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  now  the  population  numbers  452.  The  acreage  of  the 
parish  is  1,243.  A  sandy  loamy  soil,  producing  first-rate 
samples  of  wheat  and  barley.  Agriculture  the  chief  pursuit, 
but  some  of  the  unmarried  females  are  gloveresses.  Among 
the  chief  landowners  H.R.H.  le  Due  d'Aumale  owns  the  Manor 
Farm  and  Harvington  Lodge  Farm ;  Mr.  G.  Malins  owns  and 
occupies  two  farms ;  Rev.  T.  Charles  one ;  the  Rectory  Farm  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.T.  Cole;  and  Archdeacon  Buckle  owns  another. 
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Rev,  A.  H.  Winnington  Ingram  is  the  rector ;  value  of  the 
living,  £390 ;  church  accommodation,  300  ;  free  seats,  225. 
Church :  tower  very  Early  Norman ;  Early  English  and  Per- 
pendicular work  in  the  rest  of  the  building ;  open  oak  seats  of 
the  date  of  1582,  carved  with  sentences  of  Scripture,  are  pre- 
served in  the  tower  ;  there  are  also  some  curious  piscinae. 
Within  the  last  thirteen  years  the  sum  of  £1,750  has  been 
spent  in  new  roofing  and  reseating  the  church,  inserting  a 
handsome  stained  glass  east  window,  erecting  a  shingle  spire, 
providing  a  new  peal  of  six  bells  rung  by  machinery,  erecting 
one  of  Mr.  Dent's  turret  clocks,  fencing  and.  planting  the 
churchyard,  &c.  Much  interesting  matter  may  be  found  in 
the  registers  and  parochial  records  here,  and  a  few  mortuary 
inscriptions  of  a  singular  character  may  still  be  read.  Among 
those  not  here,  but  which  Habingdon  quotes  as  though  it 
apparently  existed  in  his  time,  is  one  "  Upon  the  death  of  that 
reverend,  lovinge,  zealous,  and  powerful  preacher  of  the  wourd 
of  God,  Mr.  Thos.  Ferryman,  the  ealder  prebendary  of  the 
cathedrall  church  of  Worcester  and  parson  of  this  church." 
This  Mr.  Ferryman  was  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Bishop,  and 
was  with  him  in  1575  when  Queen  Elizabeth  stayed  a  week 
at  his  Lordship's  palace  in  Worcester. 

Harvington  is  provided  with  a  reading-room,  supplied  with 
books  and  daily  papers  at  the  cost  of  only  two-pence  a  week 
to  each  member.  Any  deficiency  is  made  good  by  Mrs. 
Ingram,  the  wife  of  the  rector.  A  handsome  school  and 
mistress's  house,  built  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Gothic  style,  is 
attended  by  between  fifty  and  sixty  children.  The  rector, 
with  the  help  of  subscriptions  from  owners  and  occupiers  in 
the  parish,  is  responsible  for  its  maintenance.  The  Evesham 
and  Redditch  Railway  has  a  commodious  station  in  this  parish. 
The  locality  is  healthy ;  people  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  I 
am  assured,  as  another  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  spot,  that 
parents  here  have  generally  large  families.  Twelve  acres  of 
garden  allotments  set  out  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  poorer  population. 
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>JEVEN  miles  north-east  of  Worcester,  is  an  agricul- 
tural parish  of  1,894  acres,  and  has  a  population 
of  410.  But  the  population  ought  to  be  reckoned 
at  464,  as  the  hamlet  of  Shell  (though  strangely  enough 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Inkberrow,  five  and  a  half 
miles  distant)  is  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  of 
Himbleton.  The  other  hamlets  are  Earl's  Common,  Sale  way, 
Dunhampstead,  and  Phepson.  The  parish  was  given  to  the 
Church  of  Worcester  in  816  by  the  King  of  the  Mercians, 
and  to  the  Church  of  Worcester  it  continued  to  belong  until 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  recently  took  it  into  their 
keeping.  The  crops  cultivated  are  chiefly  wheat  and  beans; 
heavy  mixed  land,  mainly  clay  and  gravel ;  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  coal  mines  said  (in  the  Cathedral  records)  to 
have  been  worked  here  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
is  little  in  the  parish  worthy  of  mention  beyond  the  church, 
which  has  a  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  clerestory,  south 
chapel,  wooden  porch,  and  tower.  There  is  Norman,  Early 
English,  and  Perpendicular  work  here,  with  many  fragments 
of  old  glass — "  Ora  pro  Nobis "  meeting  the  eye  in  all 
directions.  A  beautiful  door,  with  the  wood-work  arranged 
in  the  form  of  four-leaved  flowers,  will  be  noticed,  as  likewise 
in  the  Shell  Chapel  (formerly  belonging  to  that  hamlet  or 
extra-parochial  place),  a  cast-iron  slab  on  the  floor,  to  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  Finchers,  who  resided  there  for  two 
centuries.  The  date  of  the  slab  is  1690,  and  no  other  one 
of  iron  of  so  early  a  date  is  known  in  this  county.  The 
Rev.  H.  D.  Woodhouse,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  is  the  vicar ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester 
patrons.  Value  of  living,  £170,  derived  from  113  acres  of 
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glebe  and  small  money  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes.  Church 
accommodation,  120,  of  which  forty  sittings  are  free.  The 
vicarage  house  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county, 
built  most  likely  for  the  first  vicar  just  after  the  Reformation. 
The  present  vicar  intends  to  re-build  it.  A  school  and  house 
are  also  about  to  be  erected. 

Nonconformity  and  Dissent  were  established  here  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Rowland  Dennis,  the  vicar,  was  a 
drunken  and  irreverent  beast,  who  was  expelled  from  his 
office  of  minor  canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  greatly 
damaged  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  his  owa  parish ;  and 
we  read  of  parents  being  torn  from  their  children  and  sent 
to  the  county  gaol  "for  not  coming  to  ye  church."  In  1744 
the  house  of  Thomas  Baker,  at  Himbleton,  was  licensed  for 
Baptists.  There  is  no  Dissenting  chapel  here  now.  There 
are  no  resident  gentry  in  the  parish,  and  the  chief  landowners 
are  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  W.  Laslett,  Esq.,  of  Abberton 
Hall;  R.  P.  Amphlett,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Wychbold  Hall; 
Edward  Bearcroft,  Esq.,  of  Mere  Hall;  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners;  Henry  Bearcroft,  Esq.,  of  the  Moorlands, 
Hanbury ;  the  vicar  of  Himbleton ;  Mr.  Davenport,  of 
Quinton;  Mrs.  Davies,  of  Stourbridge;  Mrs.  Marshall,  of 
Phepson;  and  T.  Galton,  Esq.,  of  Hadzor  House.  Glove 
sewing  employs  some  of  the  female  population,  and  lime- 
burning  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 


^HREE  miles  from  Worcester,  on  the  Droitwich  road. 
Its  successive  owners  were  the  great  Norman  Urso, 
the  Beauchamps,  Solley,  Nash,  Walford,  Abingdon 
or  Habingdon,  Compton,  Berkeley,  Southwell,  Allsopp.  From 
the  great  Norman  it  thus  descended  to  the  great  brewer,  who  has 
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recently  purchased  the  entire  parish,  with  the  exception  of 
forty-six  acres  which  belong  to  R.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  Spetchley, 
fifteen  acres  of  glebe,  and  a  few  acres  belonging  to  other 
parties.  The  acreage  is  1,054;  population,  136;  there  were 
nine  families  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Agriculture  and 
gloving  are  the  chief  pursuits,  and  wheat,  beans,  roots,  and 
a  little  barley,  are  grown.  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Canal  runs  through  the  length  of  the  parish. 

Hindlip  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  historical  interest  attaching 
to  its  principal  mansion,  on  the  site  of  the  residence  of 
Habingdon,  who,  for  his  share  in  harbouring  priests  and  others 
connected  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  condemned  to  confine 
himself  to  Worcestershire,  and  so  amused  his  declining  days 
by  making  extensive  MSS.  collections  for  the  history  of  the 
county,  which  have  since  been  rendered  available  in  the  works 
of  Nash  and  others.  The  old  house,  the  scene  of  these  occur- 
rences, was  destroyed  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  It  was 
curiously  constructed  within  and  without,  with  trap-doors, 
back  staircases,  and  hiding  rooms,  built  so  as  to  have  the 
exterior  semblance  of  chimneys.  Hindlip  House  was,  from  an 
early  period  of  the  persecution  of  Catholic  priests,  the  great 
centre  of  Catholicity  in  this  district,  whither  high  and  low 
repaired ;  and  Oldcorn,  who  was  Habingdon's  priest,  is  de- 
scribed by  Catholic  writers  as  "  the  Apostle  of  Worcestershire," 
whose  labours  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties — the  dangers 
he  was  exposed  to  and  his  miraculous  escapes — are  described 
as  inconceivable.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  attending 
the  search  after  Garnett  and  Oldcorn  in  this  retreat,  and  the 
miracles  which  were  said  to  have  ensued,  are  fully  detailed 
in  "  Worcester  Sects."  The  present  mansion,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  house,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Allsopp.  The 
house  is  a  square  building,  the  principal  front  of  which  has 
four  Ionic  pillars  supporting  an  entablature.  From  hence  the 
views  over  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  the  wooded  hills  of 
Abberley,  ancient  Westwood,  and  other  beautiful  portions  of 
Worcestershire,  are  truly  charming. 
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Next  to  the  hall,  the  church  demands  notice.  It  is  near 
the  house,  and  is  a  small  plain  building,  restored  in  1864,  when 
the  'squire  put  down  a  handsome  sum  towards  the  work,  and 
made  himself  responsible  for  any  deficiency.  The  chancel 
was  rebuilt  and  lengthened  eastward,  and  a  new  transeptal 
chapel  added  on  the  south  side  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mr.  Allsopp  and  family.  A  vestry  was  added  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel ;  west  window,  doorway,  and  font,  all  new. 
Cost  about  £1,000.  The  tower,  which  is  at  the  west  end,  is 
Perpendicular,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  walls  is  about 
the  same  date.  A  memorial  of  Habingdon,  the  historian, 
has  been  beautifully  emblazoned  at  the  expense  of  the  Right 
Hon.  M.  O'Ferrall,  and  placed  in  the  new  transept ;  and  there 
are  fine  Italian  marble  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Southwell.  Value  of  living,  £180 
net,  with  a  house ;  the  Rev.  T.  Smyth  rector ;  Mr.  Allsopp 
patron ;  church  accommodation,  65 ;  free  seats,  25.  The 
rectory  house  was  built  in  1841,  partly  by  a  loan  from  Queen 
Ann's  Bounty. 

A  piece  of  antiquity  near  the  hall  is  the  Cummings  Farm- 
house, occupied  by  Mr.  James  Green,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  been  occupied  by  some  persons  of  distinction, 
judging  from  its  beautiful  corniced  ceilings,  coats  of  arms, 
massive  oak  stairs  and  fittings,  &c. 

Smite  Hall,  Upper  and  Lower  Smite,  Doken  Field,  Oldbury 
Field,  Red  Meadow,  Wolf's  Meadow,  Coverley  Field,  and 
Cold  Harbour,  are  among  the  ancient  names  in  this  parish. 
Hindlip  is  said  to  signify  "the  hind's  leap." 
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)IDWAY  between  Worcester  and  Stourport  is  the 
very  pleasant  village  of  Holt,  with  its  church  and 
castle  looking  down  on  the  Severn  from  a  consider- 
able height.  Earl  Dudley  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  owns 
the  entire  parish  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  acres.  The 
castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  Norman  times  by  one 
of  the  D'Abitots,  but  nothing  now  remains  of  it  save  the 
tower  and  portions  of  embattled  walls,  which  are  of  much 
later  date.  The  house  to  which  these  relics  are  attached  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  with  later  additions.  In  the 
garden  is  a  noble  terrace  above  the  river,  commanding 
charming  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  F.  Munn 
now  resides  here.  The  church  is  under  the  shadow  of  the 
castle ;  it  is  principally  of  Norman  construction,  except  the 
south  aisle  and  east  wall.  There  is  much  here  to  interest  the 
visitor — rich  Norman  arches  and  doorways,  curiously  carved 
capitals,  a  hagioscope,  the  finest  Norman  font  in  the  county, 
monumental  remains,  old  stained  glass,  encaustic  tiles,  and  so 
forth.  The  church  was  restored  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  £800. 
In  the  churchyard  lies  the  old  Countess  of  Coventry,  who  died 
in  1798,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  She  was  famous  for  contest- 
ing a  jointure  left  her  by  her  husband,  but  which  was  resisted 
by  the  heir.  The  good  lady  married  again  after  being  a 
widow  no  less  than  thirty-three  years,  and  survived  her 
second  husband  ! 

The  castle  and  manor  successively  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Warwick,  Beauchamp,  Wysham,  Bromley,  Foley, 
and  Dudley  families.  The  Bromleys  were  men  of  great 
account  in  Worcestershire ;  and  Henry  Bromley,  who  resided 
at  the  castle  during  the  civil  wars,  paid  a  larger  sum  (with 
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the  exception  of  Sir  John  Pakington)  for  compounding  for  his 
estate  than  any  other  man  in  Worcestershire — namely,  £4,000. 
There  were  twenty-six  families  in  the  parish  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth;  the  population  now  numbers  about  300,  besides 
upwards  of  200  in  Little  Witley  chapelry;  acreage,  2,911; 
chief  produce,  wheat,  barley,  swedes,  and  seeds ;  employment 
of  inhabitants,  entirely  agricultural.  Rev.  C.  J.  Sale  is  the 
rector ;  value  of  living,  £579 ;  Earl  Dudley  patron ;  church 
accommodation,  100;  free  seats,  48.  Little  Witley  chapel, 
recently  restored,  has  ninety  sittings,  thirty  of  which  are 
free. 

There  is  a  comfortable  hostelry,  called  "  Holt  Fleet,"  ad- 
joining the  Severn,  and  there  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
a  ferry  over  the  river  at  that  point,  till  in  1826  Lord  Foley 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  handsome  bridge, 
which  was  opened  in  1828.  The  "Holt  Fleet"  tea  gardens 
and  the  pleasant  heights  in  close  proximity  thereto  are 
uppermost  in  the  recollections  of  the  Worcester  river  parties — 
anglers  and  boating  men. 

Among  the  old  names  in  the  parish  are  Yell  Coppice, 
Battle  Well  Hopyard,  The  Baides,  Turpin  Field,  Hurry's 
Oak,  and  Quinton.  There  are  many  legends  of  "  The  Haunted 
Castle  and  Lane"  at  Holt,  and  of  a  Lady  Beauchamp  who 
occasionally  takes  possession  of  the  Castle  attics,  larder,  and 
even  the  cellar. 


NEIGHBOURING  parish  to  Himbleton,  but  of  much 
smaller  extent,  embracing  but  941  acres  and  a  popu- 
lation of  87.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  the  patron 
of  the  living  and  principal  landowner.  The  De  Hodingtons 
held  the  parish  from  an  early  period  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
when  the  Winters  inherited  it  by  marriage.  Their  Court- 
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house — a  moated  residence,  being  a  fine  old  timber  structure, 
with  twisted  brick  chimneys,  trefoiled  niches,  and  many  other 
peculiarities — still  remains,  as  also  an  avenue  of  trees  leading 
thereto,  called  "  Lady  Winter's  Walk ;  and  here,  the  legend 
says,  in  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  one  of  the  Winters, 
who  were  concerned  in  that  attempt,  not  daring  to  appear  by 
day,  made  appointments  with  his  wife  by  night.  The  benighted 
«*  rurals,"  when  in  a  state  of  "  market  peart,"  still  occasionally 
see  the  lady's  spectral  form  there — or  fancy  they  do,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing.  The  interior  of  the  Court-house  is  also 
exceedingly  interesting,  from  its  fine  Elizabethan  mantel- 
pieces, wainscoting,  carvings,  &c.  In  one  of  the  chambers, 
behind  an  Elizabethan  mantel-piece,  may  be  seen  part  of  an 
older  one  of  stone,  containing  the  carved  figures  of  three 
lions  (arms  of  England)  and  the  ball-flower,  indicative, of 
fourteenth  century  work.  Near  the  Court-house  is  the  church, 
a  Perpendicular  building,  with  some  older  work  at  the  west 
end.  Here  may  be  seen  a  post-Reformation  rood-screen, 
the  remains  of  a  piscina,  monuments  of  the  Winter  family, 
and  a  mural  brass  with  eulogistic  Latin  inscription  to  one 
Adrianus  Fortescutus  (1653),  which  brass  was  kept  in  the 
Dog  public-house  in  the  time  of  Nash,  the  historian.  The 
Rev.  Sandys  Lyttelton  Frances  is  the  perpetual  curate ;  value 
of  living,  £57 ;  church  accommodation,  100 ;  free  seats,  48. 


JD JOINS  Alcester,  and  is  some  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference,  with  an  acreage  of  6,700  and  a 
population  of  nearly  1,600.  There  were  129  families 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  889  souls  in  the  year  1770.  It 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Hereford 
at  the  Conquest,  but  in  Henry  II's  time  was  exchanged, 
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and  fell  into  private  hands — the  Marescalls,  Pembrokes, 
Beauchamps,  and  De  Bergavenny  family.  The  Earl  of 
Abergavenny  is  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  patron  of 
the  living,  and  a  principal  landowner,  besides  Earl  Beauchamp, 
W.  Hemming,  Esq.,  Miss  Phillips,  R.  Chattock,  Esq.,  Slade 
Baker,  Esq.,  Mr.  Cowley,  and  Mr.  R.  Hunt.  Flat,  bleak, 
and  scant  of  timber,  the  parish  has  a  cold  and  chilly  aspect. 
It  produces  wheat,  barley,  beans,  mangel-wurzel,  and  swedes, 
and  a  good  deal  of  drainage  is  being  executed  under  the 
Public  Loan  Commissioners.  Great  improvement  in  the  roads 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  taken  place  here  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  probably  in  a  few  more  years  it  will 
vie  with  the  most  favoured  localities  both  in  its  physical 
aspect  and  productiveness.  No  manufactures  have  as  yet 
been  started  in  this  extensive  parish.  The  village  is  situate 
at  the  base  of  a  pleasant  slope  at  the  south  side  of  the 
parish,  and  the  old  church,  the  parsonage,  and  the  schools, 
form  a  picturesque  group. 

Inkberrow  has  many  members  and  divisions,  and  in  olden 
time  had  several  chapelries.  There  is  Little  Inkberrow,  a 
small  hamlet  of  two  or  three  cottages ;  Egiock  and  Cladshall, 
both  which  gave  names  to  time-honoured  families  who  have 
long  since  passed  away,  not  even  leaving  an  habitation  behind 
them;  Knighton  Park,  no  mansion  now  standing;  Noberry 
and  Morton  Underbill,  chapels,  existing  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  both  disappeared ;  Cookhill,  a  nunnery  founded  by 
the  Countess  of  Warwick,  not  a  fragment  of  a  ruin  remaining. 
It  is  a  saddening  thing  to  dwell  upon  the  mutations  of  ages 
and  to  note  how  inevitably  "  change  "  is  written  upon  all  men, 
things,  and  institutions.  The  Egiock  or  Eggeoke  family 
were  gentlemen  of  repute,  and  regardors  of  the  forest  of 
Feckenham ;  then  there  were  the  Savages  of  Egiock  and 
Bag  End,  one  of  whom  attached  a  south  chapel  to  the  parish 
church;  the  Cowers,  the  Sheldons — existing  now  only  in 
the  parish  register,  on  monuments,  or  in  the  portly  folios 
of  Nash;  and  their  dwelling-places,  too,  clean  gone. 
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The  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  south 
chapel,  and  western  tower.  Style,  chiefly  Perpendicular. 
Monuments  of  the  Savages,  Egiocks,  Gowers;  and  a  curious 
symbolical  font,  worth  inspecting.  Church  restored  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago ;  it  has  700  sittings,  200  of  which  are  free. 
The  vicar  is  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gray,  a  magistrate  for  Worcester- 
shire ;  value  of  the  living,  £900.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford  are  the  impropriators,  but  at  the  death  of  Walter 
Hemming,  Esq.,  the  great  tithes  will  fall  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  The  Baptists  have  established  a  chapel  at 
Cookhill,  and  the  Methodists  at  Inkberrow.  As  far  back  as 
1720  I  find  that  the  house  of  R.  Windle,  in  this  parish,  was 
licensed  for  Dissenting  worship.  Clothing  clubs,  schools,  and 
friendly  societies,  are  also  among  the  institutions  of  the  place. 
The  parish  register  abounds  with  curious  entries,  one  of  which, 
describing  "ye  Gospel  places  and  boundaries  in  ye  parish," 
states  that  the  boundary  terminates  in  one  direction  "  at  John 
Burston's  house,  ye  end  of  ye  kitchen  table  at  Thorn."  In 
this  Thorn  farm-house  it  is  said  King  Charles  slept  when  his 
army  passed  through  here  in  1645,  but  the  same  honour  is 
claimed  for  too  many  places  hereabout  to  be  true.  No  doubt 
the  King  was  quartered  at  Inkberrow  (at  the  vicarage),  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  above  year,  for  it  is  so 
stated  in  Richard  Symonds's  Diary,  in  which  he  says: 
"  This  night  an  outhouse  where  Sir  Henry  Bard  quartered 
was  burnt  and  fifteen  horses  of  his.  On  Sunday  the  King 
marched  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  army  of  foot.  His 
Majesty,  with  his  own  regiment  of  foot  and  horse  guards, 
only  marched  to  Salt  Wiche  "  (Droitwich).  At  the  vicarage  is 
an  old  book  of  maps,  which  it  is  said  the  King  left  behind  him 
on  the  above  occasion. 

George  Lench,  Thomas  Hunt,  Arthur  Bagshawe,  Edmund 
Bearcroft,  John  Fincher,  and  Thomas  Hames,  or  Haines,  all 
esquires  of  lukberrow,  were  among  the  Worcestershire  gentle- 
men whom  Charles  I  fined  for  not  accepting  the  order  of 
knighthood. 
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Curious  ancient  names  of  places  abound  here,  such  as 
Muzzy  Hill  and  Coppice,  Salter's  Street  Ground,  Bustard 
Hill,  First  and  Second  Archer's  Hill,  Honger  Hill,  Pinnils, 
and  the  Devil's  Bowling-green,  ironically  so  called  as  being 
one  of  the  roughest  pieces  of  ground  in  the  parish.  The 
fairies  once  had  a  haunt  in  the  district,  and  when  the  parish 
church  was  about  to  be  removed  to  a  new  site  they  took  great 
offence  at  the  change,  and  obstructed  the  building  by  carrying 
back  the  materials  to  the  old  locality  at  night.  At  length, 
however,  the  church  was  built,  but  for  many  a  night  afterwards 
the  following  lament  was  heard : — 

"  Neither  sleep,  neither  lie, 
For  Inkbro's  ting-tangs  hang  so  nigh." 

There  is  a  curious  tenure  in  this  parish.  The  manor  and 
advowson  were  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary  to  an  ancestor 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  on  condition  that  in 
default  of  male  issue  the  same  should  revert  to  the  Crown ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  lack  of  males 
in  the  family,  nor  any  probability  of  such  a  misfortune  for 
generations  yet  to  come. 


?NE  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  Worcestershire,  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  Severn,  four  miles  south  of  the 
county  town.  Many  years  ago  it  was  a  favourite 
place  for  genteel  families,  officers,  elderly  ladies,  and  trades- 
men, to  retire  to.  The  Severn  here  widens  into  what  is 
dignified  by  the  boating  interest  with  the  name  of  "  Kempsey 
Bay,"  and  the  fine  view  of  the  Old  Hills  rising  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  the  beautiful  Malvern  range  just 
beyond,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  village. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  large  ham,  or  enclosed  field,  close  to 
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the  Severn,  whereon  the  county  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry 
are  drilled  and  reviewed  every  year,  and  much  company  drawn 
to  the  place.  This  ham  is  memorable  for  a  duel  which  came 
off  upon  it  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1827,  and  although  now  forty 
years  ago  both  the  parties  are  still  living,  one  of  them  being 
no  other  than  the  present  Secretary  for  War,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  and  the  other,  Mr.  J.  Parker,  at  that  time  master 
of  the  Worcestershire  hounds.  Sir  John  (then  plain  Mr.) 
had  ridden  too  closely  or  among  the  hounds,  and  some  hasty 
words  from  the  master  led  to  a  challenge.  Both  parties  fired, 
but  neither  of  the  shots  took  effect ;  the  seconds  then  inter- 
fered, and  effected  a  reconciliation.  An  officer  arrived  on  the 
ground,  armed  with  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  parties,  but  of 
course  he  was  too  late. 

General  Colvile  and  'Squire  Temple  have  handsome 
mansions  in  the  parish,  and  the  principal  landowners  are 
Mr.  Temple,  Rev.  G.  W.  Southouse,  Earl  Somers,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Lea,  Captain  Gorle,  Mr.  Holland,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, the  latter  being  lords  of  the  manor.  There  are 
the  hamlets  of  Draycot,  Brookend,  Napleton,  Stonehall,  and 
Broomhall.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  rich  and  good; 
there  is  abundant  pasturage  and  rich  meadows  by  Severn- 
side,  besides  which  the  usual  cereal  crops  are  grown ; 
much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  drainage. 
Acreage,  3,132. 

Kempsey  manor  was  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  from  the 
earliest  times  until  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  recently 
relieved  his  Lordship  from  the  charge.  The  manor-house  here 
was  more  like  a  palace,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  royalty, 
when  of  course  the  Bishops  took  care  to  be  "at  home." 
Strange  scenes  have  taken  place  here.  In  1253  a  great  riot 
occurred,  when  the  Bishop's  bailiff  and  tenants  cut  off  the 
head  of  John  de  Draycot,  clerk,  and  put  it  before  the  Bishop's 
gate.  Henry  IL  held  a  Court  here,  and  delivered  a  charter 
concerning  Inkberrow.  A  century  later  the  third  Henry  was 
kept  here  as  a  prisoner  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  just  before 
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the  battle  of  Evesham.  Edward  I  brought  his  Queen,  then 
enceinte,  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Kempsey,  in  1301.  In 
the  church  of  this  place,  William  de  Gaynesbure,  a  friar,  on 
being  appointed  Bishop  of  Worcester,  watched  all  night  before 
proceeding  to  Worcester  to  be  installed,  and  refused  to  move 
any  further  on  his  journey  till  the  Prior  of  Worcester  came  to 
him,  although  the  latter  was  not  obliged,  by  ancient  custom, 
to  go  more  than  a  mile  from  Worcester.  The  more  humble 
the  friar  the  prouder  the  Bishop ;  and  it  was  at  Kempsey 
manor-house  in  1314  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  excom- 
municated Gloucester  Monastery  for  refusing  to  submit  to  a 
visitation  from  the  Prior  of  Worcester  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  see. 

The  ancient  families  of  Nash  and  Buck  had  their  habitat  at 
Kempsey.  Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  of  Worcestershire,  was 
born  at  Clerkenleap,  in  this  parish.  John  de  Kempsey, 
treasurer  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  a  noted  man,  belonging  to  a  good  family  here.  He  was 
the  writer  of  Bishop  Swinfield's  roll  of  expenses,  which  a  few 
years  ago  came  to  light  in  Sir  Thomas  Winnington's  library, 
and  which  has  been  so  admirably  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Webb ; 
and  he  was  long  remembered  in  the  church  of  Kempsey, 
where  he  founded  a  chantry  well  endowed  for  masses  at  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  and  left  such  regulations  as  secured  the 
chaste  and  reverent  behaviour  of  the  priests  who  officiated 
there.  Kempsey  likewise  gave  birth  to  Col.  Sir  W.  Ellis,  who 
served  his  country  most  nobly,  and  was  shot  down  at  Waterloo. 

The  rectory  of  Kempsey  was  given  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester  by  Edward  VI,  in  exchange  for  other 
livings.  The  rectory  was  a  manor  of  itself,  and  among  its 
privileges  was  this,  that  no  tenant  of  the  manor  could  be 
arrested  by  the  Corporation  of  Worcester  for  debt  without 
three  weeks'  previous  notice,  an  invaluable  privilege  to  any 
man  who  contemplated  "  levanting."  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  still  patrons  of  the  living,  which  is  valued  at  £262 ;  Rev. 
G.  L.  Foxton  vicar.  The  church  stands  in  a  picturesque 
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situation  near  the  Severn,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  which  appears 
to  have  been  fortified  by  the  Romans,  as  the  remains  of  a 
camp  are  still  traced,  and  fragments  of  bones,  urns,  fibulae, 
coins  of  Nero,  an  altar  or  stone  slab  (now  in  Worcester 
Museum),  having  a  Latin  inscription  in  honour  of  Constantino, 
have  been  found  there.  In  1863  the  church  was  restored, 
and  is  now  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  with  portions  of 
Early  English,  Perpendicular,  and  much  modern  work.  After 
a  cost  of  nearly  £4,000  it  was  re-opened  in  May,  1865.  Mrs. 
Royds  had  given  £1,000  to  the  fund,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  restored  the  chancel  in  their  severely  plain  but 
substantial  manner.  It  now  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber,  and  accommodates  600 
people,  out  of  a  population  of  1,433,  which  is  a  fair  proportion, 
as,  taking  old  and  young,  it  is  rarely  that  more  than  one  in 
three  of  any  population  goes  to  any  place  of  worship. 
The  Dissenters,  however,  seem  to  have  thought  the  parish 
was  not  sufficiently  cared  for,  and  so  the  Baptists  built  a 
chapel.  The  free  seats  in  the  parish  church  are  but  100, 
and  the  allocation  of  the  other  sittings  there,  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  church,  occasioned  much  strife,  jealousies, 
and  unseemliness. 

A  fine  horse-chesnut  tree  is  growing  inside  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church,  and  among  the  odd  monumental  inscriptions 
is  this — "Underneath,  the  corruptible  parts  of  a  vicar,  one 
husband,  two  helpmates,  both  wives,  and  both  Anns,  a  tri- 
plicity  of  persons  in  two  twains,  but  one  flesh,  are  interred, 
Rev.  G.  Boulter,  vicar  of  this  parish  fifty  years,  and  of 
Welland  thirty-four;  aged  81." 

Old  names  in  the  parish:  Dane's  Close,  Quintons,  The 
Noond,  Hoberdy  Hill,  Green  Street  Meadow,  Bootridges, 
The  Portway,  Crokenhill,  Howborne,  Bury  Field,  &c. 

Kempsey  is  said  to  have  formerly  had  two  chapelries, 
Norton  and  Stoulton,  but  so  far  as  Norton  is  concerned 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  whatever  of  this,  and  at  all 
events  both  places  are  now  independent  parishes. 
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ilDDERMYNSTER  is  seated  on  Stowre,  which  river 
having  saluted  Staffordshire  and  touched  Shropshyre, 
emptyeth  itself  a  little  below  into  Severne;  and 
although  it  showeth  heere  a  barren  sandy e  soyle — the  worst 
of  oure  shyre — yet  it  recorapenseth  againe  with  this  fayre 
towne  of  Kydderminster  and  its  great  frequented  mercate 
there."  So  says  our  old  friend  Habingdon.  He  had  evidently 
formed  a  higher  opinion  of  this  "fayre  towne,"  and  the 
pellucid  stream  which  divides  the  parish  in  two,  than  we  of 
the  present  day  can  possibly  entertain.  Streets  irregular  and 
badly  paved  (so  that  a  Kidderminster  man  is  known  in  any 
part  of  the  world  by  his  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
avoiding  pavements),  drainage  and  ventilation  of  houses 
shockingly  imperfect,  and  dirt  and  refuse  nuisances  abundant, 
many  houses  void  and  falling  into  ruin,  and  the  various 
entrances  to  the  town  so  unprepossessing  as  to  induce  a  visitor 
to  hurry  through  the  place  without  looking  much  behind  him ; 
while,  as  to  the  poor  Stour,  the  epigram  of  Coleridge  touching 
the  Rhine  cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself: 

"  Ye  nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  as  'tis  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne; 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine?  " 

Nash,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  complained  of  the 
"stunted  and  sickly  look  of  the  Kidderminster  people  and 
the  uncleanliness  of  the  town,  which  engendered  putrid  fevers 
and  other  horrid  and  unusual  maladies,"  and  terrible  mor- 
talities are  recorded.  From  that  time  to  this  the  sanitary 
affairs  of  the  borough  have  been  greatly  neglected.  There 
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are  many  places  where  a  very  short  length  of  sewer  would 
serve  populous  neighbourhoods ;  and  others,  like  Churchfields, 
Clensmore,  and  Bromsgrove  Street,  that  require  merely  a 
small  piece  to  complete  their  drainage  system  ;  hut  the  one 
answer  to  all  complaints  is  "  Stop  till  we  get  the  drainage 
scheme  !  "  The  sanitary  question  has  been  brought  before 
the  town  at  several  public  meetings,  which  by  large  if  not 
enlightened  majorities  pronounced  against  any  outlay  on  that 
score  !  Well,  let  us  hope  for  better  things,  in  these  days  when 
fearful  epidemics  are  teaching  us  all  the  gravest  duties  and 
responsibilities ;  and  now  we  will  take  the  briefest  of  glances 
at  the  history  and  conditions  of  the  town. 

The  name  Kidderminster  has  been  made  to  represent  (in 
old  British)  a  church  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  the 
water  running  under  it.  At  the  Conquest  Kidderminster 
was  the  King's  property ;  but  Henry  II  gave  it  to  one  of  his 
favourites  (Manser  de  Biset),  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  carrying  the  King's  first  dish  to  table. 
Afterwards  the  manor  became  divided,  and  it  successively 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Beauchamps,  Abergavennys, 
Blounts,  Waller  the  poet  (who  became  ruined  through  med- 
dling with  things  which  did  not  concern  him),  and  lastly,  the 
Foleys  and  Earl  Dudley.  It  had,  ab  antique,  a  market  on 
Thursday,  and  six  fairs  in  the  year,  which  is  the  number  it 
still  enjoys.  There  are  numerous  charters,  from  Richard  II 
to  Charles  I,  the  latter  incorporating  the  borough  (which  had 
then  become  populous  through  its  manufacture  of  cloth)  with 
bailiff,  justices,  recorder,  twelve  capital  burgesses,  and  twenty- 
five  common  council-men,  and  erecting  the  free  grammar 
school  into  a  corporation.  The  parish  is  divided  into  the 
borough  and  foreign,  also  the  hamlet  of  Lower  Mitton,  or 
Stourport  (which  will  be  described  as  an  independent  town), 
and  the  hamlets  of  Franche,  Hurcott,  Trimpley  (a  chapelry), 
Habberley,  and  Wribbenhall  (the  latter  chapelry  having 
already  been  described  as  a  suburb  of  Bewdley) ;  likewise 
the  lesser  divisions  or  places  in  the  foreign  known  as  Hoarstone, 
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Netherton,  Blackstone,  Oldington,  Sutton,  The  Lea,  Puxton, 
and  Comberton.  If  the  town  itself  cannot  bear  the  designa- 
tion of  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  there  are  some  admirable  views 
in  its  neighbourhood,  among  which  Habberley  Valley  is 
distinguished,  and  abounds  with  interest,  whether  for  geologists, 
botanists,  collectors  of  legends,  or  the  general  lover  of  nature. 
In  many  places  the  soil  is  dry  and  light,  and  there  is  some 
rich  meadow  land  by  the  Stour,  with  cold  clays  nearer  the 
Severn  and  some  higher  districts.  The  stiff  soil  of  the  hills 
about  Trimpley  are  devoted  mainly  to  wheat ;  and  the  lower 
parts,  being  light  and  sandy,  are  called  the  rye-lands ;  besides 
which,  nearly  all  kinds  of  grain  can  be  cultivated,  and  there 
are  orchards,  woodland,  and  at  Broad  waters,  Hurcott,  and 
Spring  Grove,  very  large  pools  or  lakes  of  water.  There 
is  a  chalybeate  spring  at  Round  Hill  and  a  "  dropping  well " 
on  Burlish  Common,  which  was  once  famous  for  sore  eyes. 

Kidderminster  possesses  a  river,  several  brooks,  a  canal,  and 
a  railway,  the  latter  having  been  opened  in  1852.  The  town, 
it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  is  the  seat  of  the  carpet  trade  and 
several  other  manufactures,  which  will  be  described  by  and 
bye.  Among  its  institutions  are — I,  the  parish  church,  a  large 
and  interesting  edifice,  which  stands  on  an  elevated  spot  at  the 
north  end  of  Church  Street,  looking  down  on  the  canal.  It 
has  been  undergoing  a  gradual  renovation  for  some  years,  at 
a  great  outlay.  Its  oldest  portion  is  the  chancel  (fourteenth 
century),  and  there  is  a  choir  with  south  aisle,  nave  with  aisles, 
and  western  tower.  There  are  stained-glass  windows,  and 
numerous  altar  tombs  and  other  monuments  worth  inspection. 
To  the  east  of  the  church  was  a  chantry  founded  by  Simon 
Ryse  in  thirteenth  century,  which  after  the  Reformation  was 
endowed  as — II,  a  well-endowed  free  grammar  school.  With 
the  management  of  this  establishment  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  had  several  times  to  interfere,  owing  to  those  abuses  which 
usually  mark  the  history  of  such  ill-fated  institutions.  The 
school  has  now  been  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  for 
a  change  of  air,  but  it  is  still  very  unpopular.  It  may  be  well 
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managed  for  aught  I  know,  but  nobody  thinks  of  it  except  with 
a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  injustice,  especially  among  the  middle 
classes.  I  believe  the  foundation  or  town  boys  do  not  number 
more  than  half  a  dozen.  The  two  masters  are  clergymen,  and 
both  highly  accomplished.  The  old  chantry  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  state,  at  the  cost  of  Earl  Dudley,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  Sunday  School;  *  III,  St.  George's  Church,  erected 
in  1821-2,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £20,000  ;  an  immense  building, 
tolerably  sightly  for  that  period,  accommodating  upwards  of 
2,000  persons ;  recently  ornamented  with  a  fine  east  window, 
an  eagle  lectern,  and  a  magnificent  carved  reredos,  the  latter 
at  the  expense  chiefly  of  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis ;  IV,  St. 
John's  Church,  at  Woodfield,  built  in  1 842,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£4,000 ;  decidedly  not  worth  a  visit  to  see,  yet  it  has  more 
than  1 ,200  sittings,  and  must  therefore  not  be  despised,  utility 
being  the  main  consideration  in  a  populous  town  like  this; 
V,  Dissenting  chapels:  Unitarian,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Lady  Huntingdon's,  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  schools 
dedicated  to  St.  Ambrose.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Leswell  was  erected  in  1858  on  the  site  of  an  old  one;  it 
cost  nearly  £2,500,  and  will  seat  about  600  persons.  Dissent 
took  up  its  quarters  at  Kidderminster  as  early  as  anywhere. 
Poor  Baxter,  when  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  parish 
church,  was  terribly  worried  by  the  Quakers.  He  never 
shyed  a  disputation,  but  these  red-hot  broad-brims  would 
enter  his  church,  challenge  him  out  as  a  deceiver  of  the 
people,  follow  him  home,  and  make  his  house  and  pulpit 
so  hot  that  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  send  some  of 
them  to  prison.  Others  were  put  in  the  stocks  there  for 
travelling  on  the  Sabbath-day  (to  preach).  Baxter  had  found 
his  parishioners  "  very  ignorant,  irreligious,  and  dissolute ; " 
and  although  he  himself  did  a  great  work  in  the  place,  there 

*  There  is  a  relic  (probably  ecclesiastical)  of  ancient  Kidderminster 
under  the  Clarence  Inn,  Coventry  Street,  apparently  a  crypt  or  subter- 
ranean chapel,  of  Norman  architecture. 
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was  sufficient  left  for  all  labourers,  whether  orthodox  or 
not,  to  perform  in  that  down-trodden  part  of  the  vineyard. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  an  ejected  minister  from  Chaddesley  in  1662, 
removed  to  Kidderminster,  and  meetings  were  held  from 
house  to  house.  The  first  large  place  of  meeting  was  in 
Mill  Street.  Here  they  met  till  1693,  when  Mr.  Baldwin 
died,  and  soon  afterwards  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one.  One  of  the  most  respected 
pastors  of  the  Independents  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Spilsbury. 
John  Wesley  formed  one  of  his  districts  at  Kidderminster, 
the  itinerant  "brother"  who  travelled  this  circuit  making 
his  home  here  on  Fridays  and  Sundays,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
James  Bell,  shopkeeper,  Mill  Street.  The  founder  of  the 
sect,  on  his  visits  to  Kidderminster,  would  sometimes  spend 
an  hour  with  "that  good  man,  Mr.  Fawcett"  (probably  the 
Rev.  B.  Fawcett,  then  the  Independent  minister),  or  break- 
fast with  Mr.  Lister.  In  1757  the  house  of  Joshua  Kettleby, 
of  Church  Street,  was  licensed  for  Baptist  worship.  Lark 
Hill  Chapel  was  built  a  few  years  ago  by  a  working  man 
named  John  Bishop,  at  his  own  cost,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
population  of  poor  people,  but  it  is  now  used  as  a  church 
day  school,  and  during  Lent  as  a  chapel.  The  founder  emi- 
grated to  Australia  a  few  years  ago.  VI.  Schools  for  Church 
and  Dissent,  educating  perhaps  some  3,000  children.  VII.  A 
free  library,  which  was  voted  for  before  Birmingham  or  other 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  had  taken  a  similar  step  —  a  fact 
which  has  occasioned  great  surprise  to  one  who  has  no 
personal  reason  for  supposing  that  the  '*  upper  ten  thousand  " 
of  Kidderminster  are  great  patrons  of  literature,  or  that  the 
lower  classes  are  very  hard  readers.  We  read  that  the  place 
was  noted  for  witchcraft  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
Kidderminster  must  share  with  Dudley  the  credit  of  being 
among  the  latest  places  which  maintained  a  professional  for- 
tune-teller. The  exploits  of  Mrs.  Swan,  who  pretended  to 
discover  stolen  property  for  everybody  else  except  what  she 
herself  had  lost,  and  who  died  in  an  awfully  tempestuous  night 
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in  November,  1850,  when  her  cats  so  mysteriously  disappeared, 
cannot  yet  be  forgotten.  The  schoolmaster,  however,  is  now 
at  work,  most  of  the  schools  have  libraries,  there  are  several 
book  clubs  in  the  town,  and  even  the  police  force  have  now 
afforded  them  the  chance  of  raising  themselves  by  intellectual 
cultivation  above  the  grade  of  "peeler."  VIII,  an  Infirmary ; 
IX,  a  Savings  Bank ;  X,  Baths  and  Wash-Houses ;  XI,  a  Ceme- 
tery in  the  suburbs;  XII,  Public  Rooms  and  Corn  Exchange ; 
XIII,  very  successful  Schools  of  Design  and  Chemistry ;  XIV,  a 
Town  Hall ;  XV,  a  Post  Office ;  XVI,  Church  of  England  Mutual 
Improvement  Society ;  XVII,  Working  Men's  Club ;  XVIII, 
Mechanics'  Institute;  XIX,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Ebenezer, 
and  Old  Meeting  Associations ;  XX,  three  Rifle  Corps 
(Kidderminster  having  taken  the  field  early  in  this  national 
movement);  XXI,  Land  and  Building  Societies;  and  XXII, 
Almshouses,  Friendly  Societies,  and  many  charities,  some  of 
which  are  old-established  and  curious.  A  bachelor  named 
Brecknell,  in  1778,  bequeathed  a  farthing  loaf  and  twopenny 
cake  annually  to  every  single  person,  born  in  Church  Street, 
who  should  apply  for  it  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  mere  resi- 
dents of  that  street,  if  not  born  there,  are  also  entitled  to  a 
cake,  but  their  claim  is  forfeited  when  they  leave  the  street. 
The  recipients  make  themselves  truly  "jolly"  on  the  night  of 
the  distribution.  There  are  other  institutions  of  lesser  note 
in  the  town,  including  a  Highway  Board,  which  has  actually 
given  satisfaction,  and  reduced  the  expense  of  road-repairing 
from  £8.  2s.  4d.  to  £6.  19s.  per  mile  (!) 

Kidderminster  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  manufacturing 
towns.  The  clothing  trade  was  carried  on  here  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  300  years  later  it  was  one  of  the  four 
towns  in  the  county  to  which  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
was  restricted.  Weaving  of  stuffs  and  linsey-woolseys  for 
hangings  of  rooms  and  beds  was  carried  on  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but,  according  to  Baxter's  account,  the  former  was  a 
frightfully  unremunerative  trade.  In  the  parish  accounts  of 
St.  Michael's,  Worcester,  for  the  year  1623,  there  is  an  item  of 
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expenditure  incurred  in  the  rigging  out  of  a  brace  of  pauper 
lads  with  apparel  made  of  eight  yards  of  Kidderminster  stuff, 
at  14d.  Subsequently  a  frize  cloth  was  manufactured.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  worsted  stuffs  and  stuffs  of  silk  and 
worsted,  as  also  carpets,  striped  "  tameys  and  prunella,"  and 
figured  and  flowered  silks,  were  produced.  The  carpet  trade 
became  gradually  extended  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  and 
the  article  soon  gained  a  name  for  brilliance  and  durability  of 
colour — the  result,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  a  peculiarity 
in  the  Stour  water.  In  1 772  there  were  eleven  master  carpet 
weavers  and  29  silk  and  worsted  manufacturers,  with  250 
carpet  looms  and  1,700  silk  and  worsted  looms,  at  work. 
Bombazine  weaving  was  also  carried  on  during  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
Kidderminster  carpet  proper  is  no  longer  made  here,  but  has 
been  transferred  to  Yorkshire  and  other  places  ;  while  the 
Brussels  carpet  is  now  the  staple  here,  and  printed  tapestry 
carpets  were  introduced  some  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  by  the 
adoption  of  steam-power  looms,  in  lieu  of  the  old  hand-looms, 
which  had  permitted  of  the  trade  being  a  domestic  one,  carried 
on  in  many  cases  at  the  workpeople's  houses.  The  application 
of  steam  brought  with  it  the  erection  of  large  sheds  and  ware- 
houses, and  a  great  outlay  of  capital.  Where  this  was  not 
forthcoming,  much  of  the  old  property  became  almost  worth- 
less, and  numbers  of  workpeople  left  the  town,  so  that  the 
population  in  1861  was  some  3,000  less  than  at  the  previous 
census.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  by  competent  authorities 
that  there  has  been  a  bright  side  to  the  picture,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  weavers  has  been  raised  and  improved,  their 
habits  rendered  more  regular,  their  places  of  work  more  com- 
fortable than  the  old  hand-loom  shops  and  private  garrets,  and 
the  morals  of  both  classes  amended  now  that  women  are  no 
longer  employed  to  draw  for  the  men.  Under  the  old  system 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  married  men  to  have 
single  females  working  at  the  same  loom  with  them,  and  as 
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frequently  a  loom  would  be  worked  without  cessation,  that  is 
by  one  couple  from  mid-day  to  midnight,  to  be  followed  by 
another  couple  from  midnight  till  mid-day,  the  immorality  and 
the  illegitimacy  consequent  upon  this  state  of  things  was  a  sad 
blot  upon  the  trade.  Just  at  the  time  when  steam  was  being 
introduced  to  the  trade,  the  short-sighted  workmen,  with  an 
excess  of  stupidity  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  went 
in  for  a  strike,  and  by  so  doing  hastened  the  very  result  they 
wished  to  avert,  namely,  the  use  of  steam,  machinery,  and 
foreign  labour — i.  e.,  new  hands  from  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire. A  previous  strike,  in  1828,  which  lasted  more  than  half 
a  year,  had  greatly  crippled  the  trade,  but  experience  has 
never  taught  wisdom  where  designing  agitators  have  taken 
upon  them  the  heartless  task  of  inflaming  men's  minds.  In 
this  case  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  one  of  the  principal 
agitators — and  who  paraded  the  prefix  of  "Rev."  before  his 
name — met  his  due  reward  in  a  year's  imprisonment  and  to 
pay  costs.  Earl  Dudley  did  a  great  thing  for  the  trade  when 
on  the  distress  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Pardoe, 
Hoomans,  and  Co.,  in  1858,  his  Lordship  erected  extensive 
shedding  and  fitted  it  with  power-loom  machinery,  for  the  use  of 
those  manufacturers  who  had  not  the  means  of  doing  this  for 
themselves. 

There  are  now  from  500  to  600  power  Brussels  looms  at 
work  in  Kidderminster,  and  sheds  are  in  course  of  erection 
that  will  contain  about  100  more.  The  principal  power 
manufacturers  are  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis,  Dixon  and 
Sons,  Morton  and  Sons,  James  Humphries  and  Sons,  J. 
Crossley  and  Son,  Barton  and  Co.,  Woodward,  Palmer,  and 
Radford,  E.  Shaw  and  Co.,  Head,  Broom,  and  Co.,  Perrin 
and  Griffin,  B.  Woodward  and  Co.,  and  Stooke  Brothers. 
There  may  be  about  200  hand  Brussels  looms  at  present  at 
work,  but  the  two  principal  makers  (Mr.  E.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
G.  Humphries)  intend  using  power.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable 
if  any  hand  looms  will  be  employed  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two.  The  carpet  trade  has  been  very  remunerative  during 
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the  last  four  years,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  continue 
any  length  of  time,  for,  independently  of  the  tendency  to 
strikes  which  workmen  all  over  the  kingdom  are  now  insanely 
nourishing,  and  in  which  the  Kidderminster  men  are  not 
singular,  so  many  looms  have  been  started  in  other  places 
that  the  competition  may  be  expected  to  be  keen,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  Kidderminster  labours  will  scarcely 
enable  the  town  to  hold  its  own  in  the  conflict.  While  the 
rents  are  low,  the  average  of  local  rates  during  the  last  seven 
years  has  been  about  8s.  in  the  pound.  The  largest  item 
is  poor-rates,  in  consequence  of  the  old  hands  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  introduction  of  steam.  Then  it  is  expected  that 
the  projected  drainage  and  waterworks  will  cost  £40,000, 
so  that  for  the  next  thirty  years,  over  which  this  cost  may 
be  spread,  the  local  rates  cannot  safely  be  returned  at  less 
than  one-half  the  entire  rental.  The  removal  of  so  many 
workpeople  from  the  town,  consequent  on  the  change  above 
mentioned,  emptied  a  large  number  of  houses,  and  the  result 
was  a  very  great  downfall  of  rents ;  there  are  more  houses 
rented  under  than  over  half-a-crown  per  week  !  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  there  are  in  Wood  Street  a  dozen  good  houses, 
with  two  rooms  up  and  down,  nice  gardens,  and  all  accessories, 
let  at  Is.  6d.  per  week,  and  eighteen  more  at  Is.  9d.  Some 
time  ago  the  landlords  talked  of  raising  the  rents  3d.  a  week, 
but  the  workpeople  organised  oppositions,  held  torch-light 
meetings,  appointed  committees  and  deputations,  and  effect- 
ually frightened  the  landlords  and  their  agents.  Of  course 
there  are  not  many  cottages  being  built  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  on  the  contrary  nearly  200  have  been 
pulled  down  during  the  last  five  years.  The  Land  and 
Building  Societies,  too,  had  considerable  weight  in  re- 
modelling the  town.  Their  estates  at  Chester  Lane,  Hurcot 
Lane,  Lower  Wood  Street,  and  Sutton  Common,  have  been 
built  on  by  persons  who  could  erect  good  houses,  and  a  club 
of  Kidderminster  men  have  bought  a  field  at  Broadwaters, 
in  Wolverley  parish,  on  which  there  are  now  seventy  houses. 
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This  will  be  included  in  the  borough  when  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  make  their  report.  These  societies  have  had 
a  share  in  causing  many  old  houses  to  become  worthless,  as 
the  best  tenants  removed  out  of  the  town  to  the  suburbs, 
while  others  from  worse  built  houses  take  their  place,  and  the 
worst  houses  became  empty. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  manner  in  which 
Kidderminster  was  represented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  was 
entirely  worthy  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  leading 
manufacturers.  An  immense  improvement  has  taken  place 
since  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  both  in  colour  and  design,  by 
the  application  of  chemical  science  to  dyeing  and  the 
establishment  of  a  local  School  of  Art,  which  trains  youths 
specially  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  carpet  designers.  An 
entirely  new  fabric  in  carpets  was  shown  at  the  above 
Exhibition,  called  "  Indian  Axminster,"  which  is  rich  and 
luxurious  in  its  texture,  capable  of  great  perfection  so  far 
as  the  working  up  of  design  goes,  affords  a  wide  field  for 
colouring  effects,  and  is  capable,  moreover,  of  being  made  in 
an  entire  piece  without  seams,  for  use  in  saloons  of  any 
dimensions  or  shape.  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis  gained  the 
gold  medal  for  their  carpets ;  Messrs.  Morton  and  Sons  a 
silver  medal  for  carpets,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Willis  for  Smyrna 
and  other  rugs.  These  were  designed  principally  by  Digby 
Wyatt,  Owen  Jones,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Harvey.  The  whole  of 
Messrs.  Morton's  carpets  were  designed  by  Mr.  Harvey. 
Messrs.  Humphries  and  Son,  Messrs.  Woodward,  Palmer,  and 
Radford,  and  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Grosvenor,  gained 
bronze  medals.  These  results  are  highly  creditable  to 
Kidderminster,  as  most  of  the  designs  were  furnished  by 
native  or  resident  designers,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Owen 
Maylott,  Mr.  Christie,  Mr.  Jean  Bouet,  &c. 

Other  industries  besides  carpet  weaving  have  been  set  to 
work  in  the  town  of  late.  Chenille  rugs  are  made  by  Messrs. 
Brinton  and  Lewis,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Willis  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  and  there  is  more  doing  in  this  branch  than  at  any 
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previous  time.  It  is  carried  on  principally  by  females,  who 
earn  good  wages,  and,  as  a  consequence,  domestic  servants 
are  at  a  premium  in  Kidderminster. 

At  an  unfortunate  period  a  cotton-spining  company  started, 
with  a  capital  of  £25,000,  and  although  the  whole  of  that  has 
long  been  paid  up  no  dividend  has  yet  comforted  the  speculators. 
Jt  is  hoped,  however,  for  the  good  of  the  town,  that  a  favourable 
turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  may  prevent  its  deciding 
on  a  wind-up.  Mr.  W.  Green  also  started  the  manufacture 
of  calico,  but  has  done  nothing  for  the  last  two  years,  deeming 
it  prudent  to  wait  till  the  cotton  market  is  more  settled. 
Then  there  are  manufactories  at  Kidderminster,  Broadwaters, 
Cookley,  Wolverley,  and  neighbourhood,  for  tin-plates,  iron 
foundries,  tanning,  currying,  and  enamelling  of  leather,  flour- 
mills,  paper-making,  &c. 

The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  opened  nearly 
a  century  ago,  is  a  most  useful  feeder  of  the  town  and  its 
manufactories,  with  coal  and  other  necessaries.  Our  famous 
Yarranton,  who  would  undertake  much  more  than  a  Lord 
John  Russell,  attempted  to  make  the  Stour  navigable  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  broke  down  for  want  of  money. 

The  population  of  Kidderminster  in  1861  was  under  18,000. 
A  century  ago  there  were  not  6,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1548 
only  700  communicants  (adults).  Acreage  of  the  parish, 
12,474.  Lord  Foley  has  the  honour  of  being  the  Lord  High 
Steward  of  the  town.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  worth  £1,100  ; 
Earl  Dudley  patron ;  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle  vicar ;  incumbents  of 
St.  George's  and  St.  John's,  Revds.  C.  J.  M.  Mottram  and 
G.  R.  Kewley ;  value  of  each  living,  £200 ;  patron,  the  Vicar. 
The  town  has  been  divided  into  three  parishes  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  marriages  are  now  celebrated  at  St.  George's 
and  St.  John's. 

Electioneering  has  been  a  great  feature  in  the  history  of 
Kidderminster.  The  town  sent  Members  to  Parliament  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I,  but  the  luxury  was  considered  too  expensive, 
and  the  right  was  therefore  abandoned  till  the  Reform  Bill 
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again  enfranchised  the  place,  when  one  Member  was  granted 
to  a  remarkably  small  constituency— something  under  500. 
Mr.  Godson,  a  barrister  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  who  was  highly 
popular  with  the  weavers  for  having  defended  some  of  them 
at  Worcester  Assizes  in  a  case  of  riot,  was  the  first  Member 
chosen.  He  advocated  reform  principles  in  the  main,  with 
free  trade  in  corn.  Mr.  Phillips,  a  gentleman  from  Warwick- 
shire, opposed  him,  but  lost  the  election.  In  1835,  however, 
Mr.  Phillips  persevered  and  ousted  his  opponent,  but  retired 
in  1837,  when  Mr.  Godson  returned  to  his  "old  love,"  beating 
a  Mr.  Bagshaw.  Successful  again  in  1841,  he  won  the  election 
over  Mr.  S.  Ricardo  ;  in  1847  he  was  re-elected,  but  died  in 
1849.  Mr.  Best  was  then  returned,  on  Conservative  principles. 
Parties,  however,  were  very  nearly  divided,  and  the  equality 
of  power  has  often  led  to  much  excitement  and  even  bloodshed. 
Mr.  Lowe  next  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  was  returned  in 
1852,  when  he  polled  246  votes  to  Mr.  Best's  152  ;  and  he  was 
re-elected  in  1857,  when  he  polled  234  to  Mr.  Boycott's  147. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  most  disgraceful  riot  occurred. 
Stones  were  thrown  into  Mr.  Lowe's  booth,  whereby  he  and 
Mr.  Pardoe  and  twenty  other  gentlemen  were  severely  injured, 
Mr.  Lowe  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life,  his  skull  being 
fractured.  Eighteen  of  the  rioters  were  tried  at  Worcester 
Assizes  in  March,  1858,  and  were  allowed  to  enter  into  their 
own  recognisances  to  appear  whenever  called  on,  a  decision 
considered  by  many  to  be  mistaken  forbearance.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  Mr.  Lowe  would  face  such  savagery  again,  and 
in  1862  he  left  the  field  to  Colonel  White  and  Mr.  Huddleston. 
The  latter  retired,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  came  forward  to 
oppose  the  Colonel,  but  was  beaten,  and  at  the  next  election 
the  Colonel  in  his  turn  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Grant,  the  present  Member  for  the  borough. 

Among  the  historical  characters  connected  with  Kidder- 
minster, either  by  birth  or  other  accident,  are  the  following : 
Richard  of  Kidderminster,  abbot  of  Winchcombe  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  good  scholar  and  rigid  disciplinarian  ;  he 
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wrote  the  history  of  his  monastery,  and  also  attacked  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  Rev.  T.  Doolittle,  born  here  in  1630, 
an  author  of  some  repute,  and  a  Nonconformist  preacher  at 
Cripplegate,  London ;  Richard  Baxter,  and  his  contemporary, 
Sir  Ralph  Clare.  The  great  Puritan  was  not  born  here,  yet 
the  town  derived  distinction  and  much  benefit  from  his  minis- 
terial labours.  He  suffered  all  things  short  of  absolute 
martyrdom,  yet  declined  a  bishopric  in  favour  of  his  ungrateful 
charge.  Sir  Ralph,  his  neighbour  and  opponent,  was  one  of 
the  Royalist  gentlemen  who  compounded  for  their  estates,  his 
fine  amounting  to  £298.  He  lived  at  Caldwell,  near  this  town, 
where  was  a  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  a  seat  of  the 
Cookseys,  and  where  there  is  still  an  old  round  tower  and 
a  subterranean  passage  or  crypt.  Sir  Ralph  and  the  vicar 
were  as  complaisant  to  each  other  as  two  gentlemen  of 
extremely  opposite  opinions  could  be,  but  there  was  no  more 
love  lost  between  them  than  was  usually  cherished  by  the 
outrageous  factions  of  those  days ;  moreover  the  knight  was 
sadly  given  to  profane  swearing.  The  house  next  the  Guildhall, 
and  now  occupied  by  Rea,  a  shoemaker,  is  believed  to  have 
been  Baxter's;  it  bears  his  name,  and  date  1641.  His  pulpit 
is  still  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  New  Meeting  House  ; 
a  copy  of  "  Saints'  Rest,"  with  his  writing  on  the  fly-leaf,  is 
among  the  Corporation  records ;  and  an  original  portrait  of 
him  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  B.  Fawcett 
when  Nash  wrote  his  history,  but  I  am  not  aware  if  this  is 
now  in  existence.  Waller  the  poet  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  connection  with  this  town ;  then  there  were — Robert 
Cooper,  who,  from  being  a  poor  servitor  at  College,  became 
a  good  scholar,  preacher,  author,  and  mathematician,  at  close 
of  seventeenth  century ;  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  distinguished 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  his  theological  writings  ;  Job 
Orton,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Doddridge ;  Mrs.  Housman,  an 
excellent  woman,  who  left  a  remarkable  diary;  Dr.  James 
Johnstone,  an  eminent  physician,  who  waged  vigorous  war 
with  the  malignant  fevers  and  sore  throats  of  the  population ; 
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and  Job  Orton,  the  eccentric  landlord  of  the  Bell  Inn  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
upright  in  order  that  he  should  rise  from  his  grave  before 
his  wife  ! 

The  tradesmen  of  Kidderminster  who  coined  their  own 
tokens  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  (so  far  as  hitherto 
ascertained)  Thomas  Balamey,  Francis  Carter,  Edward 
Chamberlin,  William  Mountford,  Lawrence  Pearsall,  Simon 
Pitt,  Richard  Radford,  Edmund  and  William  Reade,  John 
Rowden,  Neville  Simmons,  Thomas  Sadler,  Walter  Thatcher, 
and  R.  M.  B.  at  the  Raven.  Most  of  these  were  weavers, 
others  were  innkeepers,  one  was  a  bookseller,  and  another  a 
chandler.  Kidderminster  paid  £27  for  ship  money  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I,  while  Droitwich  paid  £62,  and  Worcester  £233. 

Curious  customs  formerly  prevailed  in  this  town.  An  old 
book  (1790)  says:  "At  Kidderminster  is  a  singular  custom. 
On  the  election  of  a  Bailiff  the  inhabitants  assemble  in  the 
principal  street  to  throw  cabbage  stalks  at  each  other.  The 
Town  House  bell  gives  signal  for  the  affray.  This  is  called 
lawless  hour.  This  done  (for  it  lasts  an  hour),  the  Bailiff-elect 
and  the  Corporation  in  their  robes,  preceded  by  drums  and 
fifes  (for  they  have  no  waits),  visit  the  old  and  new  bailiffs, 
constables,  &c.,  attended  by  the  mob.  In  the  meantime  the 
most  respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood  are  invited 
to  meet,  and  fling  apples  at  them  at  their  entrance.  I  have 
known  forty  pots  of  apples  expended  at  one  house."  "  Heav- 
ing "  or  '*  lifting,"  on  Easter  Monday,  formerly  prevailed. 

Old  names  of  places  in  the  parish  :  Tipper's  Oak,  Jenny 
Hole,  Danesford,  Cussfield,  Holland,  Jerusalem,  Ellarne  Field, 
Cop  Hill,  Battle  Field,  Jack's  Stile,  Upper  Street  Leasow, 
Aggborough,  Hoar  Stone,  Little  Gain,  The  Bite,  Lightmatch, 
Crundels,  Honey  Bottom,  &c. 

Some  historical  notes  of  occurrences  in  the  present  century 
may  conclude  this  chapter :  1 805,  W.  Dalton,  convicted  of  a 
burglary  at  Kidderminster,  was  hung  at  Red  Hill,  Worcester. 
1807,  February  25,  Mary  Davies  publicly  whipped  at  Kidder- 
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minster  for  embezzling  yarn  !  1810,  a  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
riot.  Two  of  the  rioters  were  brought  from  Kidderminster 
to  the  Worcester  county  gaol,  when  the  mob  at  Worcester 
attempted  their  rescue  and  broke  the  carriage  to  pieces.  The 
Yeomanry  and  Militia  were  called  out  and  suppressed  the 
riot.  1812,  the  sum  of  £500  raised  to  buy  potatoes,  to  be 
sold  cheaply  to  the  poor,  who  were  in  great  distress  at 
Kidderminster.  1813,  an  Act  passed  for  paving,  cleansing, 
lighting,  and  watching  the  town ;  but  gas  was  not  introduced 
till  1818.  1821,  the  operatives  presented  the  Queen  with  a 
carpet  of  very  beautiful  workmanship,  ten  yards  square,  3,000 
weavers  having  contributed  one  shilling  each  towards  the 
expense.  1826,  John  Hobday,  for  a  burglary  at  the  Bell,  and 
a  savage  assault  on  an  officer,  was  executed  at  Worcester. 
1830,  T.  Turner,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  a  rape 
on  a  child  at  New  Wood,  near  Kidderminster,  was  hung  at 
Worcester.  In  the  same  year  there  were  riots  of  the  carpet 
weavers,  who  made  an  attack  on  the  prison  and  on  some 
factories,  and  violently  assaulted  several  individuals.  The 
Fourteenth  Dragoons  were  called  in  to  settle  them.  Several 
rioters  were  tried  and  received  lenient  sentences.  Mr. 
Godson,  barrister,  became  highly  popular  for  his  clever 
defence  of  them,  and  was  afterwards  returned  Member  for 
the  town.  1832,  Reform  riots,  and  attempts  made  to  burn 
several  manufactories.  1835,  the  Conservatives  had  a  majority 
in  the  reformed  Town  Council,  and  the  first  Mayor  was  W. 
B.  Best,  Esq.  The  Council  nominated  six  of  their  party  as 
magistrates,  but  Lord  John  Russell  would  not  accept  the 
whole  batch,  and  substituted  three  Whigs  for  three  of  the 
Conservative  nominees.  Mr.  Jefferies  is  the  Mayor  for  the 
present  year,  and  the  Conservatives  still  hold  two-thirds  of  the 
local  representation.  The  Anti-corn-law  agitation  was  warmly 
seconded  by  public  meetings  and  petitions  at  Kidderminster. 
Let  us  now  take  leave  of  this  important  town  by  heartily 
wishing  fruition  to  its  motto — "Deo  juvante,  Arte  et  Industria 
floret." 
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LARGE  and  populous  parish  near  Birmingham,  but 
formerly  a  chapelry  only  to  Bromsgrove,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  north  of  which  the  village  is  situate. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  always  independent  of  that 
town  parochially,  though  not  ecclesiastically,  and  was  made  an 
independent  edifice  in  1846.  A  part  of  King's  Norton  is  now 
included  in  the  district  of  Withall,  for  which  a  new  church 
was  erected  in  1861.  Moseley  was  another  chapelry  till  1853, 
when  it  had  a  district  assigned  to  it ;  and  another  district  had 
been  formed  at  Balsall  Heath.  A  new  church  was  recently 
built  at  King's  Heath,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  previously 
attended  Moseley  Church  or  the  district  church  at  Yardley 
Wood.  It  is  in  the  early  Decorated  style,  and  accommodates 
430.  A  school  church  has  likewise  been  provided  by  the  Vicar 
for  the  hamlet  of  Strutley.  Besides  these  means  of  grace,  the 
Baptists  and  Unitarians  have  obtained  a  footing  in  the  parish, 
and  have  chapels. 

The  vicarage  is  worth  £250  ;  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Aston  incum- 
bent ;  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  patrons  ;  church 
accommodation,  600  ;  free  seats,  300.  The  church  is  a  large 
and  handsome  structure,  with  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  western 
tower,  and  handsome  spire,  that  forms  a  landmark  for  long 
distances  around.  Style,  chiefly  Perpendicular,  with  some 
earlier  work.  The  building  had  been  horribly  mutilated 
within  and  without,  but  was  partially  restored  in  1856, 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  W.  Tabberer,  Esq.,  church- 
warden. In  1863,  a  new  roof  was  put  to  the  chancel  at 
the  cost  of  the  Baroness  Windsor  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

King's  Norton  seems  to  be  well  supplied  with  educational 
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and  philanthropic  institutions,  in  the  establishment  or  support 
of  which  the  Vicar  has  taken  a  most  active  part  during  the 
seven  or  eight  years  of  his  incumbency.  The  Free  Grammar 
School  has  a  small  endowment.  The  story  has  often  been  told 
of  an  option  having  been  given  to  the  people  of  Birmingham 
and  those  of  King's  Norton,  by  Edward  VI,  to  have  their 
schools  endowed  either  by  a  money  payment  or  a  grant  of 
land.  The  Birmingham  people  are  said  to  have  shown  their 
wisdom  by  choosing  the  land,  the  annual  income  from  which 
now  amounts  to  about  £15,000;  while  King's  Norton  chose 
the  cash,  and  consequently  to  this  day  receives  no  more  than  a 
miserably  small  pittance  for  such  a  purpose  (£15).  The  idea 
has  been  hazarded,  however,  that  the  story  was  only  the  in- 
vention of  some  inhabitants  of  the  great  neighbour-town,  in 
revenge  for  the  equally  popular  tale  that  letters  were  once 
directed  to  "  Birmingham,  near  King's  Norton."  The  school 
has  been  lately  restored,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Vicar, 
and  a  very  competent  master  (Rev.  A.  Smythe,  curate)  has 
been  appointed.  The  children  of  Dissenters  are  admitted,  and 
are  excused  from  learning  the  Church  catechism  on  a  written 
request  to  that  effect  being  made  to  the  visitor  of  the  school. 
The  building  in  which  the  school  is  held  is  interesting  for  its 
antiquity,  and  contains  an  ancient  library  of  several  hundred 
volumes,  bequeathed  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  the  parish- 
ioners by  the  Rev.  T.  Hall,  who  was  ejected  from  the  living 
for  nonconformity,  and  died  in  1665.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Puritans,  this  gentleman  was  much  opposed  to  sports  and 
recreations.  "  There  were  (says  he)  two  May-poles  set  up 
in  my  parish,  King's  Norton ;  the  one  was  stolen  and  the 
other  was  given  by  a  profest  Papist.  That  which  was  stolen 
was  said  to  be  given  when  'twas  proved  to  their  faces  that 
'twas  stolen,  and  they  were  made  to  acknowledge  their  offence. 
This  pole  that  was  stolen  was  rated  at  5s.  If  all  the  poles, 
one  with  another,  were  so  rated,  which  were  stolen  this  May, 
what  a  considerable  sum  would  it  amount  to  !  Fightings  and 
bloodshed  are  usual  at  such  meetings,  insomuch  that  'tis  a 
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common  saying,  that  'tis  no  festival  unless  there  be  some 
fightings."  What  would  Mr.  Hall  have  said  to  the  modern 
"mops"  or  "statutes,"  which  have  rendered  King's  Norton 
somewhat  notorious,  by  introducing  to  a  quiet  village  some 
2,000  or  more  of  the  "roughs"  of  Birmingham.  His  pre- 
decessor in  the  chapelry  of  King's  Norton  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cooper,  a  great  Hebrew  scholar  and  linguist,  who  was 
taken  out  of  the  pulpit  and  carried  to  Worcester  gaol  by  a 
troop  of  horse  in  1662.  Those  were  stirring  times,  in  truth, 
when  parsons  were  not  unfrequently  called  upon  by  some  noisy 
Quaker  or  fanatic  in  the  congregation  to  a  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  him,"  and  to  defend  himself  and  his  views 
in  his  own  pulpit.  We  read  in  "  Besse's  Sufferings  of  the 
Quakers"  that  in  1657  "Jane  Hicks,  of  Chadwitch,  was  sent 
to  prison  at  Worcester  for  some  offence  which  the  priest  of 
King's  Norton  took  at  her  speaking  to  him." 

Among  the  other  institutions  of  the  place  are  Day  and 
Evening  Schools,  Penny  Readings,  Tea  Parties,  Amateur 
Concerts,  Lectures,  Clothing  and  other  Clubs,  an  Alms  Fund, 
&c.,  and  the  Vicar  proposes  to  establish  a  Ladies'  Visiting 
Society  and  a  Lending  Library. 

There  were  910  communicants  (adults)  in  King's  Norton 
in  the  year  1548.  In  1861  the  entire  population  was  returned 
at  13,634  (?).  In  Leland's  time  there  were  here  "fayre 
houses  of  staplers,  that  use  to  buy  wool ; "  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  flax  was  grown  in  the  parish  by  William 
Tay,  who  obtained  a  bounty  for  the  same  according  to  Act 
of  Parliament.  Considerable  fluctuations  have  occurred  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  place,  if  we  may  credit  Hutton,  who  says, 
"One  would  think  King's  Norton  fatal  to  greatness,  for 
tradition  tells  us  that  in  the  last  age  the  parish  could  boast 
the  residence  of  five  squires,  who  rolled  in  five  carriages, 
but  now  the  inhabitants  themselves  tell  us  they  are  a  parish 
of  paupers."  Well,  another  cycle  has  gone  round,  and  King's 
Norton  can,  no  doubt,  boast  of  her  squires  again.  The  chief 
landowners  are  W.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  A.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  the 
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Baroness  Windsor,  Mrs.  Bailey,  T.  Lane,  Esq.,  H.  Gem,  Esq., 
J.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  &c.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  with  many 
others  have  made  honourable  fortunes  from  the  trade  of  the 
great  midland  metropolis,  has  recently  purchased  the  New 
House  Farm  estate  for  £14,000.  The  Middleton  Hall  estate, 
late  the  property  of  the  Attwood  family,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Freehold  Land  Society.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  W. 
F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  late  of  Moseley  Hall,  but  now  of  Doveridge 
Hall,  Uttoxeter.  The  soil  is  mostly  stiff,  and  clayey  here  and 
there;  chiefly  grazing  land,  but  bears  good  wheat,  beans, 
mangold  wurzels,  and  swedes.  Surface  of  the  land  richly 
undulating,  and  a  fine  open  country,  watered  chiefly  by  the 
Rea,  and  several  reservoirs  of  water  belonging  to  the  canal 
are  conspicuous  objects.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  3,800.  Con- 
siderable manufactures  are  now  carried  on  here,  including 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son's  extensive  German  silver  and  metal- 
work,  at  Wichall  Mill;  Mr.  Baldwin's  paper  mill,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Birmingham  and  Stratford  Canal ;  india-rubber 
works,  at  Lifford  Mill ;  Messrs.  Nettlefold  and  Chamberlain's 
screw  factory;  Messrs.  Deakin's  manufactory  for  gun-barrels 
and  bayonets,  &c. 

As  to  the  village  itself,  the  centre  is  the  green,  a  broad  piece 
of  grass  land,  surrounded  by  houses,  several  of  which  are 
picturesquely  cross-timbered,  and  in  one  of  these  tradition  says 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  slept,  in  a  certain  journeying  of  hers ; 
but  good  authorities  say  it  was  probably  Henrietta  Maria,  wife 
of  Charles  I,  who  paid  the  place  a  visit  on  July  10th,  1643, 
according  to  Dugdale.  This  house  adjoins  the  churchyard, 
and  the  fine  old  church  and  spire  complete  the  picture.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  village  is  a  house  called  "  The  Mass- 
house,"  which  has  a  panelled  room,  with  a  richly  carved 
Jacobean  chimney-piece.  (Was  this  house  ever  used  for 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  when  the  priests  of  that  religion 
were  proscribed  ?)  There  is  a  chimney-piece  of  similar  date 
at  the  Navigation  Inn.  A  new  vicarage  was  completed  in 
1861,  at  a  cost  of  £1,500,  the  site  having  been  given  by  the 
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Baroness  Windsor  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
Iknield  Street  passes  through  the  parish. 

James  I  granted  to  the  place  a  Saturday's  market  and  two 
fairs  in  the  year.  Among  the  gentlemen  fined  by  Charles  I 
for  not  accepting  knighthood  were  Robert  Gower,  William 
Field,  Richard  Rotten,  and  Thomas  Green,  all  of  this  place ; 
and  George  Middlemore  was  one  of  those  who  compounded 
for  their  estates.  The  ancient  family  of  Greves,  once  the  owners 
of  Moseley  Hall,  and  the  Greswoldes  were  also  among  the  long 
past  generations  of  King's  Norton.  The  Middlemores  were 
zealous  Royalists  during  the  civil  wars.  Miss  Middlemore, 
now  residing  in  the  Pershore  Road,  is  still  the  owner  of 
Hawksley,  in  this  parish,  where  stood  the  house  of  that  name 
which  was  besieged  and  burnt  in  1645.  There  are  Greveses 
hereabout,  but  supposed  not  to  be  direct  descendants  of  that 
ancient  family  which  fell  into  poverty.  The  Fields  were  clerks 
and  beadles  of  the  parish  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  two 
alone  of  that  name  holding  office  for  102  years  between  them ! 

At  the  Bull's  Head  Inn,  in  this  parish,  are  two  old  pictures, 
one  representing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  a  former  incumbent  of 
Stoke  Prior,  and  the  other  a  youth,  said  to  have  been  the 
parson's  jester.  On  the  back  of  the  picture  are  the  words, 
«  Painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  London."  If  Mr.  Knight 
died  about  1751,  as  supposed,  was  not  this  a  late  period  for 
a  professional  jester  to  be  kept? 

There  are  the  following  curious  names  of  places  in  the 
parish: — Tin  Meadow,  Hob  Irons,  The  Dole,  Hobbis's  Piece, 
Pucklin's  Meadow,  Warstock  Piece,  Upper  and  Lower  Dobbins, 
and  Barrow  Field. 
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BRACE  of  parishes  lying  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
east  of  Worcester,  which  have  always  been  asso- 
ciated as  twins,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known. 
The  populations  limited  and  straggling,  there  being  about 
172  inhabitants  in  Kington  and  something  under  100  in 
Dormstone.  Mr.  Laslett,  a  few  years  ago  M.P.  for  Worcester, 
purchased  of  the  late  Thomas  Bowater  Vernon  the  rectory, 
the  lordship,  and  about  600  acres  in  Kington,  which,  with 
the  land  previously  bought  by  him,  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  parish.  He  is  also  the  patron  and  the  principal 
landowner  in  Dormstone.  The  Rev.  C.  R.  Evors  is  rector 
of  the  former,  and  Rev.  S.  L.  Francis  perpetual  curate  of 
the  latter.  Kington  is  what  is  called  a  "  discharged  rectory," 
value  only  £100;  while  Dormstone,  a  "perpetual  curacy 
exonerated,"  is  but  about  £50  !  If  both  livings  were  held 
by  the  same  gentleman  (as  they  should  be)  he  would  be  by 
no  means  a  subject  for  envy  as  a  pluralist  !  The  tithes  of 
Kington  were  commuted  for  corn  rents  by  an  Act  of  enclosure 
in  1781,  and  under  the  Tithe  Act  a  rent  charge  of  £4  was 
awarded  ;  there  are  seventeen  acres  of  glebe,  but  no  house 
fit  for  residence.  At  Dormstone  the  tithes  were  commuted 
for  land  and  a  money  payment  in  1790.  In  the  two  parishes 
there  are  about  2,000  acres.  The  populations  have  not  doubled 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  history  of  the  places  is  but  a  record  of  the  change  of 
owners.  In  Norman  days  Kington  belonged  to  Roger  de  Lacy, 
and  Dormstone  was  held  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  by 
William,  the  son  of  Corbucion.  The  church  of  the  latter 
place  was  appropriated  to  the  prior  of  Studley,  and  after  the 
suppression  it  fell  successively  to  the  Sheldons,  Gardners,  &c. 
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Kington  Church  accommodates  about  eighty  people.  The 
building  was  originally  put  up  in  Norman  days,  but  has  been 
sadly  mutilated  during  its  existence  of  seven  centuries ;  and 
both  that  and  Dormstone  Church  are  humble  little  structures, 
the  latter  having  eighty  sittings.  There  are  some  old  bells  in 
the  tower.  Among  the  other  antiquities  of  the  locality  is  a 
house  called  Bag  End,  and  another  gabled  and  moated  house, 
the  name  of  which  I  have  not  ascertained.  Cockshute  is  a 
singular  name ;  it  is  a  place  near  Dormstone  Hill. 

In  the  parish  books  of  St.  Michael's,  Worcester,  mention  is 
made  of  Henry  Humphreys  having,  by  will  in  1729,  left  £4 
yearly  to  the  incumbent  of  St.  Michael's  and  £1  to  the  clerk, 
on  condition  that  they  took  care  that  his  grave  should  not  be 
opened  or  touched  except  for  the  burial  of  his  wife.  This 
money  was  payable  out  of  "  a  freehold  messuage  or  tenement, 
land,  and  premises  in  the  parish  of  Kington,  Worcestershire ; 
but  the  bequest  has  long  ago  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  estate 
is  not  known,  although  undoubtedly  it  might  be  identified 
if  its  present  owner  were  inclined  to  examine  his  deeds. 
Probably  a  former  owner  compounded  with  the  then  in- 
cumbent for  a  sum  of  money  or  other  consideration.  Poor 
Mr.  Humphreys's  grave  has  probably  been  rifled  long  ago 
(and  may-be  again  at  the  recent  excavation  in  and  lowering 
of  St.  Michael's  churchyard,  on  the  north  side  of  Worcester 
Cathedral),  and  so  the  bequest  is  doubly  lost.  Mr.  Humphreys's 
ashes,  therefore,  are  no  longer  protected  from  that  disturbance 
to  which  the  prince  as  well  as  the  beggar  is  subject  "as  the 
ages  roll." 
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SNIGHTSFORD  bridge,  the  meandering  Teme,  the 
charming  Ankerdine  Hill,  and  the  good  old  inn  (the 
Talbot)  at  its  base,  in  summer  time  form  a  great 
attraction  to  pleasure  parties  and  men  on  fishing  bent.  The 
locus  in  quo  is  just  nine  miles  from  Worcester,  on  the  road 
to  Bromyard.  It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  beauty 
of  the  spot  and  its  many  advantages  have  not  attracted  gentry 
and  retired  tradesmen  to  erect  on  the  slopes  of  Ankerdine 
their  villas  and  cottages  ornee.  More  pleasing  rural  scenery 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  than  from  the  range  of  hills  extending 
from  hence  to  the  Berrow  Hill,  at  Hartley.  The  hill  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  some  anchorite  of  old 
having  fixed  his  retreat  here.  Opposite,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  is  a  precipice  or  cliff  (Rosebury),  where  interesting 
specimens  of  botany  and  geology  are  found  ;  and  curious 
traditions  and  superstitions  linger  here,  including  a  horrible 
reminiscence  of  a  "man  without  a  head,"  and  "  something 
like  a  black  pig,"  seen  occasionally  at  Bate's  Bush,  where  a 
poor  suicide  was  once  transfixed  with  a  stake  !  Round  about 
is  rich  pasturage,  with  orchards,  hops,  wheat,  beans,  and  other 
crops  in  luxuriance.  The  only  drawback  to  this  delightful 
picture  is  the  waste  occasioned  by  slovenly  management.  In 
the  year  1841,  it  is  said,  the  fences  in  Doddenham  occupied 
fifty-one  acres,  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  !  and 
from  what  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  but  little  alteration  to  the 
present  day.  Drainage,  however,  is  in  progress  to  some 
extent.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  or  rather  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  are  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Williams  and  Mr.  John  Freeman  are  the  chief 
landowners.  The  acreage  is  1,500  and  the  united  population 
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about  450.  The  Teme  (which  swarms  with  grayling  and  trout) 
divides  the  parish  from  Herefordshire,  and  the  projected 
railway  from  Worcester  to  Bromyard  crosses  one  end  of 
Knightwick,  where  the  line  is  far  advanced,  and  would  have 
been  completed  ere  this  but  for  the  recent  panic  in  the  money 
and  railway  markets. 

Knightwick  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Malvern,  but  was 
surrendered  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  It  contained  but  ten  families  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Doddenham  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parish,  and  a 
manor  that  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Worcester.  The  chapelry 
had  eighteen  families  temp.  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  tradition  here 
that  Charles  II,  on  his  retreat  to  the  south-west  coast,  halted 
at  Knightwick,  and  was  glad  to  turn  shoeblack  at  the  Talbot 
Inn  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  pursuers.  Colonel  Lane,  of 
Bentley,  who  had  charge  of  his  Majesty,  possessed  property  at 
Knightwick ;  and  probably  Mistress  Lane,  with  whom  Charles 
rode  disguised  as  her  servant,  rested  here  on  that  account. 

In  the  return  made  to  the  Lord  Protector,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  stated :  "  Imprimis,  the  parsonage  of  Doddenham 
and  Knightewicke  have  ever  time  oute  of  minde  belonged  to 
one  man.  They  are  very  unfitt  (as  we  conceave)  to  bee 
divided,  having  ever  beene  united,  and  are  both  very  well 
worth  £60  p.  ann.  Reprizes  goeinge  oute  of  the  same  wee 
knowe  none,  butt  only  2s.  8d.  a  yeare  that  is  paid  to  Mr.  Henry 
Pitt  of  London.  Glebe  and  tithes  £30.  The  dean  and  chapter 
were  formerly  the  patrons,  but  since  the  sale  of  dean  and 
chapter  land  wee  conceave  Mr.  Henry  Pitt  to  be  the  patron 
thereof.  The  cure  of  both  parishes,  Mr.  Taylor  being  seques- 
tered, is  now  supplyed  by  Mr.  Mathew  Boulton,  whoe  receiveth 
the  profittes  thereof,  whoe  is  an  honest  man,  an  able  scoller, 
and  a  sound  devine,  as  we  suppose  him  to  be." 

The  old  churches  at  both  of  the  above  places  were  of  rude 
construction.  That  of  Doddenham  has  been  recently  destroyed, 
but  the  old  parish  church  of  Knightwick  still  stands,  and  is 
used  as  a  mortuary  chapel.  In  lieu  of  these  old  structures  the 
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new  church  of  St.  Mary  has  been  erected  in  a  most  picturesque 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  opened  in  1855,  and  is 
a  pleasing  example  of  a  small  country  church,  erected  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  of  Worcester ;  style,  Early  Decorated ;  site  given  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  of  Gaines.  On  the  floor  of  the  old  church  is  a 
stone  to  the  memory  of  Grace  Lane,  niece  to  the  Mistress  Lane 
who  assisted  Charles  II  in  his  escape. 

Rev.  0.  Fox  is  the  present  rector;  Dean  and  Chapter 
patrons ;  living  worth  £300 ;  church  accommodation,  200,  of 
which  150  free.  There  is  a  dame  school,  chiefly  maintained 
by  the  incumbent. 

I  know  of  no  other  man  of  note  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  place  than  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pritchett,  its  rector  early 
in  the  last  century,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  parsonage- 
house  here  "and  formed  an  earthly  Eden."  He  had  been 
previously  under-master  of  the  College  School,  at  Worcester, 
and  prepared  many  celebrated  characters  for  the  Universities. 
The  present  incumbent  was  formerly  head-master  of  the  same 
school,  and  is  a  man  of  great  classical  attainments. 

Among  the  strange  old  names  hereabout  are  Great  Womage, 
Poplenon  Meadow,  Vine  Rough,  The  Vineyards,  Gurnuck's 
Dingle,  Aldun's,  Little  Hogboroughs,  Devil's  Leap  (a  deep 
dingle),  Dumble  Hole,  Upper  and  Lower  Coal  Pits,  and  the 
Vole. 


?N  the  extreme  western  peninsula  of  the  county, 
projecting  into  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  near 

J  the  interesting  old  town  of  Tenbury,  is  the  beautiful 
district  of  which  Great  and  Little  Kyre  form  a  part.  It  is  the 
source  of  a  brook  which  babbles  musically  a  few  miles  and 
then  loses  itself  in  the  larger  stream  of  the  Teme.  The 
proper  legal  designation  of  the  parish  is  Kyre  Wyard;  it 
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is  also  frequently  called  Kyre  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Kyre  Parva,  or  Little  Kyre,  a  township  of  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Stoke  Bliss.  Broken  and  undulating  outlines  distinguish 
the  landscape,  the  brook  sparkles  here  and  there,  and  tufts  of 
lofty  trees  produce  a  most  picturesque  effect.  Kyre  Park,  for 
the  establishment  of  which  the  royal  charter  is  still  extant 
(temp.  Edward  II),  contains  magnificent  beeches  and  most 
venerable  oaks,  the  latter  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  park.  There  are  other  groves  of  younger  but 
remarkably  fine  oaks ;  also  a  lake  of  thirteen  acres,  and  smaller 
pools  occupying  altogether  about  the  same  area.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  "  Capability  Brown,"  of  whose 
style  it  is  probably  one  of  the  best  examples.  The  house  is  a 
plain  but  commodious  residence,  now  occupied  by  Prescott 
Decie,  Esq.,  while  a  mansion  is  being  built  for  him  in  Bockleton 
parish.  W.  L.  Childe,  Esq.,  of  Kinlet  Hall,  Shropshire,  is  the 
owner  of  Kyre  House  and  Park,  besides  which  he  is  the 
proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  the  parish  (1,520  acres),  except 
the  glebe,  about  40  acres,  and  one  farm  of  107  acres  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Patrick. 

Population  of  the  parish,  1 52.  Soil  chiefly  clay,  very  good 
in  the  lower  parts  but  inferior  in  the  higher.  Products,  hops, 
fruit,  timber,  and  cereal  crops.  Living,  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford,  value  £200 ;  patron,  W.  L.  Childe,  Esq. ;  incum- 
bent, Rev.  Henry  Kemp.  Kyre  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  ab  aniiyuo,  but  was  seized  by  Hacun,  one  of  the 
Norman  chieftains  who  came  over  in  the  expedition  of  William  I. 
In  a  return  made  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  by  order  of 
Protector  Cromwell,  the  report  made  of  this  parish  was 
thus :  "  Edward  Pytts,  Esq.,  patron.  The  parsonage  is 
reported  to  have  '  alwaies  ben  an  entire  thinge  of  it  selfe  and 
not  united  unto  any  other,  beinge  distant  from  any  other 
church  one  mile  and  a  halfe.'  Glebe,  £10 ;  tithes,  £20.  Hugh 
Thomas,  the  minister,  preacheth  every  Lord's  day." 

The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  chancel,  nave, 
aisle,  and  wood  spire.  Its  present  state  is  decent,  but  inviting 
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restoration,  of  which  it  is  well  worthy.  There  are  122  sittings, 
all  free,  so  that  nearly  the  entire  population  may  be  accom- 
modated, and  in  this  happy  parish  there  is  no  Dissent.  The 
church  contains  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  a  former  rector 
(Hugh  Thomas),  who  died  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  in 
1693.  There  is  now  a  resident  rector,  for  the  first  time  within 
living  memory.  The  large  parish  chest  is  hollowed  out  of 
a  single  oak  trunk ;  and  among  the  other  relics  is  a  rusty 
old  helmet  which  has  long  survived  all  recollection  of  its 
owner. 

By  the  kind  consent  of  the  managers  of  Bockleton  School 
the  Kyre  children  are  instructed  at  the  former  place,  on 
payment  of  £5  yearly  by  Mr.  Childe.  There  is  in  the  parish 
an  almshouse  (locally  called  "the  hospital")  for  eight  widows, 
from  as  many  townships  or  hamlets  in  Kyre  and  adjoining 
parishes.  9 
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)ME  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Worcester  is  the  village 
belonging  to  this  extensive  parish,  which  includes 
about  5,440  acres,  with  the  hamlets,  manors,  and 
places  of  Leigh  Sinton,  Brocamin,  Sherridge,  Sandlin,  Cowleigh, 
Upper  and  Lower  Howsel,  Brace's  Leigh,  the  Link,  &c.  It 
includes  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  between  Worcester  and 
the  N.E.  portion  of  Malvern  hills,  close  up  to  which  the  parish 
goes.  Pershore  Abbey  owned  it  temp.  Doomsday,  but  much  of 
it  was  taken  by  the  Norman  chieftains  who  pitched  their  tents 
in  these  goodly  parts.  At  the  Dissolution,  that  portion  which 
had  belonged  to  Pershore  Abbey  also  fell  into  secular  hands. 
About  a  century  ago  the  ancestors  of  the  present  estimable 
rector  (Rev.  H.  B.  Cocks)  purchased  a  considerable  estate 
here,  and  became  lords  of  the  manor.  Earl  Somers  now  owns 
the  manor,  and  is  patron  of  the  living.  About  two-fifths  of 
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the  parish  belong  to  his  lordship,  and  the  remainder  is  much 
subdivided,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Mr.  A.  S.  Fetherstonhaugh,  and 
Major  Norbury,  being  the  next  largest  owners.  The  ancient 
family  of  the  Braces  (of  whom  Lord  Beauchamp  is  the 
direct  representative)  gave  their  name  to  one  of  the  manors 
in  this  parish,  where  is  still  an  interesting  old  manor-house 
now  occupied  by  a  farmer.  Bransford,  a  chapelry  in  the 
parish,  was  the  birth-place  of  Wolstan  de  Bransford,  prior  of 
Worcester,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  built  the  beautiful 
Guesten  Hall  in  that  city — a  structure  which  has  only  within 
the  last  year  or  two  been  destroyed ;  and,  mindful  of  the 
wants  of  his  old  neighbours  and  friends  at  Bransford,  he  built 
them  a  bridge  over  the  Teme  there.  Bransford,  although  a 
chapelry  of  Leigh,  is  a  separate  parish.  It  supports  its  own 
poor,  pays  its  own  rates,  has  in  addition  to  the  population 
and  area  of  Leigh  a  population  last  census  of  270  souls,  and 
an  area  of  1,020  acres,  of  which  about  half,  viz.,  Brace's 
Leigh  and  the  New  House  Farms,  belong  to  Lord  Beauchamp, 
Gilbert's  and  the  Hall  House  to  Mr.  Little,  a  small  estate 
to  Mr.  Onley,  and  the  Worfield  charity  land  rented  by  Mr. 
Onley  from  the  Corporation  of  Worcester.  Leigh  and 
Bransford  are  both  privileged  to  the  Worfield  exhibitions 
for  the  sons  of  poor  persons  at  the  Universities.  Cowleigh 
once  gave  name  to  a  family  of  distinction,  and  afterwards  the 
Corbets  of  Chaddesley  dwelt  there.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
portion  of  the  ancient  mansion  being  in  existence,  but  Mr. 
White  is  the  present  tenant  of  Cowleigh  Park  Farm. 

Leigh  Court,  an  ancient  mansion  near  the  church,  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Essex,  was  no  doubt  the  residence 
of  many  ancient  families  in  succession,  besides  receiving 
frequent  visits  from  the  jovial  abbots  of  Pershore,  and  suites. 
Colles,  Devereux,  and  others  whose  names  are  vainly  strug- 
gling against  Time  on  the  old  monuments  of  the  parish  church, 
were  here  located.  The  present  Court  is  on  the  site  of  an 
older  building,  the  lodges  of  which  remain.  Fragments  of  the 
edifice  were  not  long  ago  turned  up  in  the  excavations  for 
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the  railway  (Worcester  and  Bromyard),  which  passes  close 
to  the  house ;  and  there  is  an  old  tithe-barn,  with  timbers 
like  those  of  a  man-of-war  of  former  days. 

Leigh  Church,  too,  is  an  edifice  in  which  abundant  interest 
will  be  found.  Its  older  portions  are  of  the  twelfth  century, 
with  later  work  of  various  dates ;  has  a  western  tower,  nave, 
chancel,  south  aisle,  and  chapel  called  "  Braunsford's  Chancel." 
The  greatest  feature  is  a  stone  sculptured  figure  of  the  Saviour, 
placed  in  an  external  recess  over  the  north  (Norman)  door. 
There  is  but  one  other  example  in  Worcestershire,  owing  to 
the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  Puritans.  A  stoup,  or  holy-water 
basin,  the  approach  to  the  rood-loft,  Norman  font,  gorgeous 
monuments  and  recumbent  statues,  and  an  ancient  gallery  with 
something  like  the  rood  screen  in  front  of  it,  are  all  worth 
inspecting.  The  church  has  been  ably  restored,  the  work 
having  been  initiated  by  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Cocks, 
and  carried  on  to  the  present  time. 

Value  of  the  living,  £312 ;  population  of  the  entire  parish, 
3,330  (a  large  increase  from  only  forty-five  families  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth) ;  accommodation  in  the  parish  church,  400 ; 
free,  150.  At  Bransford  chapel  of  ease,  90  seats;  free,  60. 
The  district  church  of  St.  Matthias,  at  Malvern  Link,  erected 
some  twenty  years  ago,  has  a  surrounding  population  of  1,670  ; 
and  the  new  church  at  Cowleigh,  which  is  in  the  district  of 
St.  James's,  West  Malvern,  and  was  recently  consecrated,  has 
a  population  of  429  in  that  portion  of  Leigh  parish,  besides 
the  populous  neighbourhood  of  North  Malvern.  A  church 
school  was  built  in  the  Leigh  Sinton  district  in  1865;  it  holds 
150  and  is  well  attended.  Besides  these  efforts  of  the  Church, 
the  Wesleyans  and  Lady  Huntingdon's  connection  have  chapels 
at  Smith-end  Green,  Leigh  Sinton,  the  Link,  and  North 
Malvern. 

The  parish  was  enclosed  and  the  Link  (now  covered  with 
villas,  leading  up  to  Malvern  town)  ploughed  up  in  1778. 
There  were  vineries  here — as  in  almost  all  the  parishes  of 
Worcestershire — in  the  thirteenth  century.  Fine  feeding  land 
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in  the  Teme-side  meadows ;  and  grain,  roots,  green  crops, 
hops,  with  apples  and  pears,  are  the  produce  of  the  district. 
Population  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  glove- 
sewing  is  also  extensively  carried  on  among  the  women.  Mr. 
J.  Burrows  has  a  small  manufactory  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments. There  was  formerly  a  snuff  mill,  and  also  a  cloth 
factory,  by  the  Teme  at  Bransford,  but  now  only  a  flour  mill 
there.  Major  Norbury,  of  Sherridge,  is  the  only  resident 
landowner  of  any  extent,  but  at  the  Link  there  are  the  Rev. 
T.  King,  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  B.  Bright,  Rev.  F. 
Peel,  and  Dr.  Weir.  A  school,  with  small  endowment,  is 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  parish. 

Traditions  and  superstitions  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Spooner  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  whenever 
they  passed  through  a  certain  field  in  Leigh  Sinton  the  hounds 
invariably  ran  after  something  which  nobody  could  see  until 
they  came  to  the  cottage  of  an  old  woman  named  Cofield,  when 
they  would  turn  back,  the  old  witch  having  then  got  safely  into 
her  own  "  sanctum."  Then  the  ghost  of  "  Old  Coles  "  would 
occasionally  at  dead  of  night  drive  a  coach  and  four  over  the 
great  barn  at  Leigh  Court,  and  not  pull  up  till  the  whole  of  his 
equipage  was  in  the  Teme  !  A  "  power  of  clergy  "  at  length 
"  laid  "  his  perturbed  spirit  in  the  waters  of  that  river — 

"And  peaceful  ever  after  slept  Old  Coles's  shade." 

Keeping  St.  Catharine's  Day  (Nov.  25),  or  "Cattering,"  by 
the  young  people  going  round  to  the  houses  and  asking  for 
apples  and  beer,  using  a  doggerel  rhyme  on  the  occasion,  used 
to  be  observed  at  Leigh.  The  churchwardens  of  this  parish 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  of 
"  Whitsun  farthings,"  payable  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester  from  time  immemorial.  In  1825  a  lawsuit  between 
these  parties  occasioned  a  bill  of  expenses  which  led  the  capi- 
tular body  to  decide  that  the  collection  of  the  "farthings"  was 
more  expensive  than  profitable. 

Old  names  in  the  parish:— LuckalPs  Orchard,  Dead  Loons, 
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Great  and  Little  Towbury,  Winn's  Grave,  Pin's  Hill,  Old 
Ovens,  Obersley,  Castle-green  Suffield,  Sich  Orchard,  Hovlands, 
Big  and  Little  Lonker's  Ley,  Mundole,  Hollocks,  The  Hoard- 
ings, Quag  Suffield,  The  Sturts,  Warwick's  Wish,  The  Mounds, 
Big  Ridgway  Pieces,  The  Devil's  Pigtrough,  Black  Jack's  Cave, 
Omber's  Hill,  Tib's  Hill,  and  Tinker's  Cross,  the  last-named 
being  a  place  where  formerly  stood  a  yew  tree,  said  to  mark 
the  site  of  a  criminal's  grave,  which,  with  Gallows  Lane,  was 
then  haunted  at  night  by  "  a  strange  thing  like  a  lion,  with 
eyes  as  big  as  saucers." 


BETWEEN  Alcester  and  Evesham  the  traveller 
wanders  through  a  group  of  villages  known  as 
"The  Lenches."  First,  there  is  the  parish  of 
Church  Lench,  with  its  hamlets  of  Sheriff's  or  Shreve  Lench, 
Atch  or  East  Lench,  and  Ab,  Hob,  or  Abbot's  Lench;  then 
there  is  the  parish  of  Rouse  Lench,  or  Lench  Radulphi,  in- 
cluding the  hamlet  of  Radford ;  and  Lenchwick,  a  tithing  or 
chapelry  in  Norton  parish.  Abbot's  Lencii  was  formerly  a 
hamlet  in  Fladbury  parish,  but  in  1866  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rector  of  Fladbury, 
obtained  an  Order  in  Council  separating  the  said  hamlet  from 
Fladbury,  whence  it  was  four  miles  distant,  and  attaching  it, 
with  its  endowment  of  £128,  to  Church  Lench,  from  which 
it  is  distant  only  one  mile.  This  change,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  patronage  of  the  benefice  of  Church  Lench  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop,  has  given  great  satisfaction. 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  no  public-house  or  beershop 
has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  parish  of  Church  Lench, 
including  its  hamlets,  and  this  happy  circumstance,  together 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  allotment  system,  serves  to  make 
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the  labourers  singularly  sober,  industrious,  and  thriving,  a 
drunken  man  being  seldom  or  never  seen  within  the  parish. 
It  is  observable,  too,  that  the  church  is  well  filled — not  mainly 
with  old  people,  who  go  there  from  a  conviction  that  their  time 
in  this  world  is  short,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  congre- 
gation consists  of  young  men,  desiring  to  learn  how  best  to  do 
their  duty  in  this  life.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  district  of 
'*  The  Lenches "  is  its  woodland  feature,  affording  a  fine 
natural  cover  for  game,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale  none  of  the  landowners  preserve  much ;  and  if  the 
Duke  rears  annually  a  large  number  of  pheasants,  to  his  credit 
be  it  said  that  he  is  extremely  liberal  in  giving  them  away 
during  the  shooting  season.  Foxes  breed  and  are  numerous, 
and  here  are  frequent  meets  of  the  Worcestershire  hounds,  but 
great  difficulty  is  found  in  driving  "  Mr.  Reynard  "  from  the 
woods  into  the  open  country,  and  hence  it  is  often  a  disappoint- 
ing meet ;  the  country,  too,  is  heavy  to  ride  over.  The  soil  ia 
generally  a  stiff  clay,  but  by  dint  of  burning  and  draining  it  is 
now  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and  beans.  In 
Rouse  Lench  the  soil  is  much  lighter.  The  population  is 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  but  a  few  of  the  labourers'  wives 
take  in  gloving.  There  were  422  souls  in  the  parish  of  Church 
Lench  in  1861  ;  acreage,  3,365.  In  Rouse  Lench,  306  inhab- 
itants; acreage,  1,420.  Among  the  landowners  are  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  Sir  C.  W.  Rouse- Boughton,  John  Winnall,  Esq., 
and  W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Chafy,  Esq. 

It  is  decidedly  worth  a  visit  to  Rouse  Lench  to  see  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Rouses  (the  family  whose  name  was 
added  to  the  parish),  wherein  the  present  worthy  Baronet 
takes  up  his  abode  for  several  months  in  the  year.  The 
Rouses'  connection  with  this  estate  dates  from  Henry  III. 
The  last  of  the  race  died  a  century  ago,  when  the  estate 
passed  by  will  into  the  hands  of  the  Bough  tons — an  old 
Shropshire  family,  owners  of  a  very  fine  estate  at  Downton 
Hall,  near  Ludlow.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Sir 
Charles  converted  the  ancient  manor-house  at  Rouse  Lench 
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into  a  farm-house,  and  so  it  continued  till  the  year  1856,  when 
Sir  Charles  came  into  the  property,  and  immediately  set  about 
reconverting  it  into  a  family  mansion,  adding  a  new  wing  to  it 
and  building  a  new  farm-house  close  by  for  the  occupation  of 
the  previous  tenant.  Rouse  Lench  Court  is  now  a  very  charac- 
teristic building  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  constructed  of  oak 
noggins,  on  a  stone  foundation.  Over  the  gateway  is  the 
couplet  in  old  English  characters — 

"  Welcome  ye  coming, 
Speede  ye  parting  guest ; " 

and  the  family  monogram,  "  C.  H.  R.  B.,"  with  the  motto, 
"Sibi  et  Amicis,"  is  over  the  portico  of  the  principal  facade. 
This  ancient  seat,  the  gardens  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  fine  old  yew  trees  coeval  with  the  building,  stands  on  a 
pleasant  eminence,  commanding  lovely  scenery,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  woods  for  some  dozen  of  miles.  The  estate  com- 
prises about  3,000  acres  of  rich  pasture  and  arable  land,  in 
which  great  improvements  have  been  made  by  drainage  and 
otherwise.  Sir  Charles  likewise  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
care  he  takes  of  his  farm-houses,  the  school  he  has  erected, 
and  the  comfortable  cottages  he  has  raised  for  the  labourers — 
an  act  at  once  of  kind  consideration  and  sound  policy  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  In  the  village  which  he 
has  thus  adorned  and  improved  Sir  Charles  received  an 
ovation  when  he  took  possession  of  the  renovated  mansion  in 
July,  1863,  the  memory  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  a  ray  of 
sunshine  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Urso  and  the  church  of  Evesham  in  Norman  days  held  the 
best  part  of  the  Lenches  ;  Hales  Owen  Abbey  and  the  nuns  of 
Cookhill  also  had  possessions  here.  The  predecessors  of  the 
Rouses  took  their  names  from  the  parish — as  Randulph  de 
Lench,  from  whom,  on  the  principle  of  "  give  and  take,"  it  was 
called  Lench  Radulphi ;  and  when  the  Rouses  entered,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  the  name  was  altered  to  Rouse  Lench. 
This  family  were  great  supporters  of  Cromwell's  cause,  almost 
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to  the  ruin  of  their  estate.  Sheriff's  Lench  was  so  called 
from  the  Beauchamps,  who  owned  it,  being  Sheriffs  of  the 
county. 

Church  Lench  has  a  handsome  church,  extensively  restored 
in  1858.  The  Bishop  and  Rector  jointly  restored  the  chancel, 
and  the  latter  gave  one  year's  income  towards  the  rest  of  the 
work ;  cost  altogether  £1,600.  Among  its  noteworthy  portions 
are  the  rood-stairs,  two  Norman  doorways,  a  priest's  door  in 
the  chancel  (which  is  curious  as  being  much  too  small  for  the 
traditional  size  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  middle  ages),  a  number 
of  beautiful  painted  windows,  many  of  which  were  inserted  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Chafy-Chafy,  a  landowner  in  the  parish  who 
sets  a  good  example  of  munificent  churchmanship.  The  style 
of  the  church  is  chiefly  Perpendicular.  Charming  views  are 
obtained  from  the  churchyard,  and  the  air  of  the  parish  is 
singularly  invigorating. 

A  very  handsome  church-school  has  been  recently  erected, 
with  residence  attached  for  a  mistress,  affording  instruction  to 
50  or  60  children  in  the  week  and  from  80  to  90  on  Sundays. 

Rev.  M.  Amphlett  is  rector  of  Church  Lench ;  patron,  the 
Bishop ;  gross  value  about  £400  ;  church  accommodation,  250 ; 
nearly  all  free  seats.  Rouse  Lench  is  worth  £350 ;  rector,  Rev. 
C.  Pocock ;  patron,  Sir  C.  Rouse-Boughton.  The  church  of  the 
latter  place  is  an  interesting  building,  though  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  with  Norman  doorway,  and  over  it  a  sculp- 
tured figure  in  a  recess,  there  being  only  one  other  similar 
specimen  left  undestroyed  in  Worcestershire.  Monuments  of 
the  Rouses,  curious  inscriptions,  and  other  relics,  may  be  found 
here ;  and  near  the  church  is  a  moat,  surrounding  about  an 
acre  of  land. 

A  small  Baptist  chapel  at  Atch  Lench,  I  believe,  alone 
represents  the  Dissenting  interest  in  this  district. 

Puck  Piece,  Dragon's  Hole,  Yell  or  Yeald  Wood,  First  and 
Second  Cold  Well,  Wad  Close,  Upper  Hobbs,  Balaam's  Way, 
Farther  and  Nether  Hob  Lays,  Can  Lane,  and  Pitchall  Hill, 
are  some  of  the  old  names  of  places  hereabout. 
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Among  the  worthies  contributed  to  society  by  the  Lenches 
was  William  Nicholls,  a  labourer,  who  died  some  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  101.  He  was  descended  from  Richard  Nugent, 
student  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
and  one  of  the  distinguished  poets  of  that  period.  A  Mrs. 
Turner  in  1796  died  at  Church  Lench,  at  the  still  riper  age 
of  110.  Francis  Huband,  of  Rouse  Lench,  was  fined  £12  for 
not  taking  the  order  of  knighthood  temp.  Charles  I. 


f  tttfrnfrgf,  |teax,  Btrigjjtntt, 
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!)IDWAY  between  Tenbury  and  the  Hundred  House, 
Lindridge  parish  has  a  population  of  about  1,760. 
Pensax  and  Knighton  were  formerly  chapelries  to 
Lindridge,  but  are  now  independent  perpetual  curacies,  and 
Newnham  belongs  to  Knighton.  Pensax  has  a  population  of 
503;  Knighton,  570.  Agricultural  pursuits  generally,  with  a 
few  collieries  in  Pensax.  Chief  crops  grown,  fruit,  hops,  and 
grain.  Fine  pastures  by  Teme  side.  Principal  landowners, 
Mr.  Wallace  (who  has  recently  purchased  Sir  Wm.  Smith's 
estate  at  Eardiston),  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Major 
Winnington ;  and  among  the  resident  gentry  are  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
at  Newnham,  and  Mr.  Higginbottom,  at  Pensax.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Worcester  are  patrons  of  the  living ;  value, 
£450;  Rev.  C.  W.  Landor  vicar.  Pensax  and  Knighton 
worth  £100  each;  accommodation  in  mother  church,  245; 
free  seats,  25.  Church  stands  on  a  commanding  position, 
overlooking  some  of  the  most  lovely  Teme  scenery.  It  was 
erected  in  1861,  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  one,  but  on 
an  enlarged  and  more  elaborate  plan,  so  that  Lindridge  can 
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now  boast  of  having  one  of  the  prettiest  modern  churches 
in  the  county.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  Vicar  gave 
£1,000  towards  it,  Sir  Wm.  Smith  presented  the  stone,  timber, 
&c.,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  gave  a  handsome  donation. 
Altogether  it  cost  about  £3,000.  A  good  school  has  been 
erected  and  endowed  with  £800  by  the  present  Vicar,  the 
income  for  the  time  being  to  go  to  Worcester  Infirmary  should 
the  school  ever  be  given  up  or  improperly  conducted. 

Lindridge  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Worcester,  having 
been  appropriated  to  that  priory  for  providing  three  more 
monks  and  tapers  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Wulstan,  in 
Worcester  Cathedral.  It  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  some 
importance,  and  Henry  III  granted  it  a  market — long  ago 
numbered  with  the  past.  Among  the  manors  in  the  parish 
were  Moore  and  Newnham,  at  which  for  ages  the  priors  of 
Worcester  held  their  periodical  courts  as  lords  of  the  manors. 
We  read  of  Prior  Moore  giving  on  one  occasion  "  rewards  to 
ye  wyffs  (wives  or  women)  of  Burraston,  Pensax,  Moore,  and 
Newenh'm,  to  make  mery  amongs  them;"  and  the  bailiff  of 
Newnham  gave  to  the  same  prior  as  his  New  Year's  gift  (a 
regular  custom  with  the  tenantry  of  those  days)  eight  par- 
tridges and  a  "dysshe  of  trowts  and  greylyngs."  Henry 
VIII  gave  the  manor  of  Moore  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester  on  condition  of  maintaining  ten  poor  men  who  had 
been  "  bruised  in  war  or  maimed  by  old  age,"  who,  together 
with  the  other  dependents  of  the  church,  were  to  have  each 
three  yards  of  cloth  annually,  at  3s.  4d.  a  yard  (equal  to  30s.  at 
present),  for  their  garments,  and  to  be  fed  with  broken  meat 
from  the  Dean's  table.  This  was  afterwards  compounded  for 
by  a  payment  of  £5  each,  and  is  now  lost. 

Among  the  ancient  families  of  Lindridge  were  the  Pencils, 
or  Penhulls,  and  the  Lowes,  who  took  their  names  from  places 
or  hamlets  in  this  parish.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
representatives  of  both  these  families  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  usurious  Jews  of  Worcester,  were  by  them  placed  in  prison, 
and  severely  ill-treated,  and  would  probably  have  lost  their 
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lives  but  for  the  good  services  of  the  monks  of  Worcester, 
who  advanced  large  sums  of  money  for  them,  and  in  return 
received  certain  lands  in  Lindridge.  The  Pencils  lost  their 
property  here  by  defending  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  but  they 
are  immortalised  in  the  church  by  extraordinary  epitaphs  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  last  heir  male  of  the  Lowes,  in 
1724,  left  a  clause  in  his  will  that  the  house  of  his  ancestors — 
at  the  Lowe,  whence  they  derived  their  name — should  not  be 
destroyed,  but  kept  in  repair  for  ever  by  the  owner  of  the 
estate.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  labourer.  The  hamlets  or 
places  of  Doddenhill  and  Woodson  also  gave  names  to  ancient 
families.  Josiah  Sandby,  incumbent  of  Lindridge  in  1716,  was 
a  prebend  of  Worcester,  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  Flanders, 
for  some  time  governor  of  Brussels,  and  also  secretary  to  the 
brother  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Lindridge  vicarage 
in  1 751  was  taken  by  another  celebrated  prebend  of  Worcester — 
Richard  Meadowcourt,  an  accomplished  critic,  author  of  some 
sermons  which  greatly  stirred  up  the  Vigornians  to  the 
necessity  of  "considering  their  ways,"  and  a  man  who  much 
preferred  using  his  legs  to  travelling  in  "the  state  prison  of 
a  coach."  In  the  present  days  of  effeminacy,  helplessness, 
and  paltry  pride,  the  memory  of  Mr.  Meadowcourt  will  be 
revered  by  the  writer  of  these  sketches,  if  only  for  the  incident 
last  mentioned.  Another  incumbent  of  Lindridge  was  Dr. 
Arthur  Onslow,  nephew  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  a  great  pluralist,  who  died 
at  Lindridge  in  1817,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  crypt. 
The  late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Canon  Benson,  was  formerly  Master 
of  the  Temple,  London,  and  so  celebrated  as  a  preacher  that 
when  his  term  of  residence  at  Worcester  Cathedral  came  on 
the  congregations  could  scarcely  obtain  standing  room. 

In  the  roll  of  household  expenses  of  Swinfield,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  thirteenth  century,  it  is  stated  that  the  Bishop 
in  his  visitation  tour  came  to  Lindridge  (then,  as  now,  in  his 
diocese).  It  seems  that  the  living  had  been  both  a  rectory 
and  a  vicarage,  but  was  at  that  time  united  under  one 
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rector,  who  professed  himself  ready  to  reside  personally  at 
Lindridge  as  the  law  required.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
however,  this  arrangement  was  violated  by  the  appropriation 
of  the  great  tithes  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Worcester. 
In  the  return  made  to  Parliament  during  the  Commonwealth 
it  is  said : — "  The  Dean  and  Chapter  had  the  presentation  of 
Lindridge,  but  now  we  know  not  in  whose  presentation  it  is." 
Mr.  John  Gyles  was  then  the  incumbent,  and  received  £70 
a  year  "  profits,"  and  as  to  the  chapelries  the  same  report 
sets  forth  : — "  Knighton  chapel  appendant  to  Lindridge.  Our 
mynister  is  Mr.  Edward  Shawe,  whoe  preacheth  and  expound- 
eth  constantly  upon  the  Lord's  dayes.  The  teyth  corne  and 
grayne  are  leased  out  to  on  Major  Inet  for  a  term  yet 
endurynge  at  a  c'teyne  yearly  rent  wch  goeth  to  pay  augment- 
aeon  in  this  county  as  we  are  informed.  Our  townshipp  of 
Knighton  and  the  villages  thereunto  belonginge  are  distant 
from  Lindridge  church  about  two  myles  and  some  p'ts  thereof 
three  myles  and  the  wayes  thereof  very  fowle  and  deepe  in  the 
time  of  wynter,  neyther  is  the  church  of  Lyndridge  large  enough 
to  hould  or  conteyne  the  one  half  of  Knighton  and  Lindridge 
p'rishioners  as  hath  been  heretofore  c'tified  to  the  p'liamt  by 
Mr.  Jon  Gyles  mynister  of  Lindridge  and  div'rs  others 
p'ishion'rs  there.  Moreover  our  chappell  of  Knighton  hath 
all  p'ochial  rytes  belonginge  unto  it  and  our  chappell  is  larger 
then  the  church  of  Lyndridge  and  besydes  we  have  a  very 
fayre  gallary  therein.  There  are  also  in  Knighton  above  three- 
score ffamilies  and  div'rs  of  them  very  aged.  And  furthermore 
Knighton  by  p'porcon  (proportion)  is  the  one  half  of  a  towne 
of  oyer,  and  our  chappell  standeth  neere  aboute  the  middest  of 
Knighton  aforesaid  and  therefore  we  conceave  that  o'r  chap- 
pell is  fitt  to  be  made  a  p'ish  church  in  regard  the  place  is 
very  populous  and  large  as  aforesaid.  And  therefore  we 
conceave  if  the  teyth  of  corne  and  grayne  might  be  annexed 
to  the  said  chappell  it  would  be  a  considerable  meanes  to 
mayteyne  a  preachinge  mynister  in  regarde  it  goeth  to  pay 
augmentation  to  other  places." 
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With  reference  to  Pensax,  that  chapel  was  at  that  time 
"  supplied  by  Richard  Wilkes,  minister  of  God's  holy  word, 
who  is  an  able  preacher,  and  doth  for  the  most  p'te  preach 
twise  every  Lord's  day,  and  hath  for  his  sallary  all  the 
proffitts  ecclesiastical  yssuing  out  of  Pensax."  This  amounted 
to  £11  a  year.  The  parishioners  declare  themselves  well 
content  with  their  minister  and  he  with  them,  and  they  pray 
not  to  be  annexed  to  any  other  church,  which  would  cause 
them  to  walk  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  nearest  church, 
many  of  their  people,  likewise,  being  "  lame  and  impotent." 
The  Stockton  people  wished  Pensax  to  be  united  to  their 
church.  Pensax  chapel  was  taken  down  in  1829,  being 
extremely  dilapidated;  and  a  new  one,  to  contain  250 
persons,  erected. 

A  curious  specimen  of  church  brawling  happened  at 
Lindridge  in  1660.  According  to  a  deposition  at  Worcester 
Sessions,  one  "Jeremiah  Hewes,  servant  of  Mr.  Bishop's  of 
Lindridge,  spoke  of  Mr.  Gyles  lascivious  words,  for  he  said 
yt  he  preached  in  ye  church  nothing  but  lyes,  and  further- 
more he  called  him  ould  munkke  (monk)  and  he  said  ye  ould 
munkke  preached  in  ye  forenoon,  and  his  sunn,  ye  younge 
munkker,  did  endeavour  to  mende  it  in  ye  afternoone;  and 
he  said  he  would  never  heere  him  preach  again,  for  if  he 
were  in  ye  church  he  would  goe  forthe.  Mr.  Gyles  gave  a 
tuch  concerning  maypoles  —  what  rudness  is  ust  (used)  to  be 
abought  such  games,  and  he  wisht  he  had  his  bearde  to 
make  him  a  flaye  yt  he  might  be  one  of  ye  fore  leaders; 
and  furthermore  my  brother  Edward  tould  him  yt  these 
words  did  deserve  ye  good  behaviour  (recognisance  to  keep 
the  peace)  ;  and  said  again  he  did  not  care  for  never  a  justice's 
warrant  in  ye  countie,  for  he  saith  they  are  all  turncootes." 

The  name  of  the  parish  (Saxon)  means  the  ridge  of  lime 
trees,  where  was  pasturage  for  swine  and  goats.  There  is 
a  field  at  Pensax  called  "The  Vineyard,"  where  a  Mr. 
King,  in  the  last  century,  endeavoured  to  establish  a  vineyard, 
and  created  an  artificial  atmosphere  by  means  of  flues  spread 
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over  the  land.  Coal-pits  were  worked  at  Pensax  three 
centuries  ago,  if  not  earlier.  The  pits  appear  to  have  been 
worked  at  one  time  by  the  Worcester  Corporation,  and  that 
city  was  probably  supplied  from  this  source  until  better  roads 
had  rendered  more  distant  pits  available.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  barge  load  of  coal  brought  to  Worcester  was  in  1570, 
Richard  Denson  belonging  to  the  barge,  "who  lived  long 
after  in  All  Saints'  churchyard,  a  pious  devout  man."  There 
are  at  present  three  coal-pits  at  work  at  Pensax;  the  coal 
is  sulphurous,  but  is  specially  used  for  making  coke  for  hop- 
drying.  J.  Higginbottom,  Esq.,  who  recently  purchased  the 
estate  of  the  Glutton- Brock  family  in  this  parish,  raises 
between  3,000  and  4,000  tons  of  coal  annually  from  his  pits. 
A  young  heir  of  the  Clutton  family  lost!;  his  life  about]  a 
century  ago  by  falling  with  his  horse  into  an  old  coal-pit. 
The  scenery  around  Pensax  chapel,  embracing  wooded 
ravines  and  precipitous  elevations,  is  of  a  highly  romantic 
description. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Lindridge  seems  to  have  been 
exempt  from  payment  towards  the  repair  of  county  bridges. 


tfjrt  Klilhim. 


ANOTHER  group  of  villages— three  in  number  — 
lying  N.E.  of  Evesham.  They  are  South,  Middle, 
and  North  Littleton,  yet  there  are  but  two  parishes, 
North  and  Middle  Littleton  constituting  one  of  them.  South 
Littleton  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  that  ancient  and 
distinguished  family  now  represented  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Worcestershire,  who,  it  is  stated,  were  possessed  of  lands 
here  at  a  very  early  period,  but  the  family  itself  residing 
at  Upton  Snodsbury  before  they  removed  to  Frankley  and 
then  to  Hagley.  In  Saxon  times  the  Littletons  belonged 
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mainly  to  Evesham  Abbey,  and  of  course  at  the  Dissolution 
fell  into  private  hands.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  Middle 
Littleton  was  a  chapelry  to  one  of  the  other  places,  and  fifty 
families  were  located  in  them  all.  Now  the  combined  popula- 
tion is  about  600,  with^an  entire  acreage  of  2,395.  The  soil 
seems  particularly  favourable  for  wheat,  which  is  almost  in- 
variably grown  every  other  year,  the  intermediate  crop  being 
generally  beans.  Good  hops  are  grown  in  South  Littleton 
Manor  Farm.  Stone  walls,  and  cottages  of  the  same  material, 
instead  of  hedges  and  brick,  abound  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  abundance  of  stone  procurable  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Agriculture,  stone-quarrying,  and  gloving,  form  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people. 

Great  attractions  are  presented  in  these  parishes  to  the 
antiquary.  First,  the  Icknield  Street  (corrupted  here  into 
Buckle  Street)  forms  the  eastern  as  the  river  Avon  does  the 
western  boundary  of  both  parishes.  Then  there  are  the  two 
churches,  full  of  interest,  yet  sadly  in  want  of  restoration ; 
indeed  that  of  South  Littleton  must  be  rebuilt  if  touched  at 
all.  There  is  late  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular  work  in  its  walls,  Norman  doorways  and  font, 
massive  old  oak  seats,  two  "  squints,"  old  glazed  tiles,  triangu- 
lar-headed piscina  with  stone  shelf,  curious  carving  over  the 
priest's  door,  &c.  The  other  church  is  chiefly  of  Early 
English  date,  cruciform,  with  Perpendicular  chapel,  has  the 
sanctus-bell  turret  still  left  on  the  ridge  of  its  roof,  with  the 
groove  through  which  the  rope  passed,  and  the  bell  itself  hangs 
at  the  National  School,  though  unused ;  here  also  are  excellent 
and  handsomely-carved  old  wood  seats,  panels  of  rood-screen 
worked  into  reading  desk,  immense  pew  of  rich  Jacobean  work, 
piscina  with  stone  shelf,  a  squint,  a  Norman  font,  encaustic 
tiles,  a  chamber  over  the  porch  without  access  to  it ;  church- 
yard cross  nearly  perfect ;  and  as  if  this  list  of  relics  was  not 
enough,  close  by  the  church  is  the  ancient  Littleton  Manor 
Farm-house  (now  occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Smith),  and  a 
noble  tithe-barn  of  the  fourteenth  century,  150  feet  long, 
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with  massive  framed  roof,  lofty  doorways  under  segmental 
archways,  and  stone  crosses  on  the  gables.  In  the  village  of 
South  Littleton  is  a  mansion  of  the  Dutch  style,  of  the  period 
of  William  III,  built  as  an  addition  to  a  much  older  gabled 
house.  The  building  is  now  a  farm-house,  and  curiously  enough 
the  family  lives  almost  entirely  in  the  old  part,  the  handsome 
Dutch  mansion  being  used  for  little  else  than  as  a  granary. 
The  building  presents  the  most  picturesque  combination  of 
over-hanging  roofs,  dormers,  chimneys,  and  turret,  the  vane 
of  which  bears  date  1721. 

Lord  Northwick  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  the  principal 
landowner  in  North  and  Middle  Littleton,  and  Mr.  G.  Williams 
in  the  South.  Messrs.  J.  P.  and  T.  Smith  reside  at  South 
Littleton  Manor  Farm,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Slatter  farms  his 
own  land  in  the  same  parish. 

Patrons  of  the  living,  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church ; 
value  £258,  both  parishes  being  held  together  as  perpetual 
curacies ;  incumbent,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Faussett ;  church  accom- 
modation, 110  and  170. 


fnttgnnit,  tnitji  Castle 
anil 


reader  will  now  accompany  me  to  the  southern 
border  of  the  county,  on  the  confines  of  Gloucester- 
shire —  a  district  remarkable  as  the  site  of  "the 
Marshes,"  the  proposed  drainage  of  which  has  long  threatened 
to  drain  the  pockets  of  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
an  extensive  flat,  formerly  some  10,000  acres  in  extent,  but 
now  partially  enclosed  and  drained  ;  anciently  a  back-water  of 
the  Severn  estuary,  on  which  a  great  breadth  of  water  still 
remains  for  some  months  in  the  year.  Marine  plants  and 
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shells  are  found  here:  there  are  the  Lathyrus  palustris,  the 
Scirpus  maritimus,  and  many  other  rare  wild  plants.  The 
reason  these  salt-loving  plants  choose  the  marshes  for  their 
habitat  is  said  to  be  on  account  of  the  salt-beds  of  Droitwich 
lying  just  below  the  denuded  lower  Keiiper  marls.  Sea  birds 
likewise  frequently  visit  the  spot  in  the  winter  season,  as  if 
from  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  the  time  when  this  wild 
retreat  was  more  particularly  their  own  sporting  ground. 

The  question  of  draining  the  Longdon  Marshes  was  agitated 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
many  meetings  were  held  for  that  purpose;  again  in  1763, 
Brindley  the  celebrated  engineer  made  a  survey;  and  in 
1788  another  survey  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Hall,  but  nothing 
whatever  came  of  these  scientific  labours.  In  1844  the 
question  was  again  mooted,  when  Mr.  T.  Fulljames  made  a 
report  and  estimate ;  many  meetings  were  held  at  Tewkesbury, 
and  a  committee  formed  ;  but  this  also  fell  to  the  ground. 
At  length,  in  1855,  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  altering  the  site  of  Yard  bridge,  at  Longdon 
(then  about  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  county  expense),  in  order 
to  promote  the  drainage ;  which  was  carried ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  1861  was  passed,  a  commission 
was  appointed  under  the  Act,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Yorke 
was  chairman,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  chief  engineer,  and  Mr. 
F.  Moore  clerk.  In  the  following  year  petitions  were  signed 
by  the  landed  proprietors  of  Eldersfield,  Pendock,  Forthampton, 
Berrow,  Birtsmorton,  Castle  Morton,  Longdon,  Queenhill, 
Holdfast,  Bushley,  and  Staunton,  and  presented  to  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners,  praying  that  a  drainage  district 
might  be  formed.  The  estimated  expense  was  not  to  exceed 
£10,000,  including  compensation.  A  committee  of  selection 
was  appointed  to  nominate  Commissioners  to  carry  out  the 
works ;  and  the  machinery  went  on,  with  occasional  hitches, 
until  1866,  when  it  entirely  broke  down.  Tenant  farmers 
and  other  occupiers  offered  a  strong  opposition,  on  the  score 
that  not  being  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  Commissioners' 
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meetings  they  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  their  personal 
liability  for  expenses  over  which  they  had  no  control,  which 
expenses  already  amounted  to  £2,500 ;  and  a  petition  of 
objectors  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  praying 
her  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Commission,  and  to  allow  the 
drainage  area  of  3,900  acres,  or  thereabouts,  to  remain  in 
the  disgraceful  state  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been.  There 
had  likewise  been  serious  differences  between  the  engineer 
and  the  Board;  and  even  members  of  the  Board  itself — once 
the  best  of  friends — are  now  estranged  from  this  cause, 
into  which,  however,  I  must  not  enter  further,  as  it  is  possible 
we  shall  yet  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  this  deplorable 
collapse. 

Castle  Morton  common  (about  677  acres)  still  remains  unen- 
closed. With  the  exception  of  Great  Malvern  common,  this  is 
the  last  remnant  of  the  once  extensive  Malvern  "chace." 
The  land  in  Castle  Morton  is  chiefly  a  loamy  marl,  and  the 
course  of  cropping  various ;  the  four-course  system  generally 
prevails,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  clover ;  turnips  not  much 
grown.  In  Longdon  the  marshes  are  on  the  S.W.  side,  a  fine 
alluvial  sand  through  the  centre,  and  marly  clay  on  the  N.E.  of 
the  parish,  altogether  an  excellent  corn-growing  soil.  Chaseley 
has  some  fine  meadows  by  the  Severn,  and  good  sandy  tillage 
land. 

Except  at  Chaseley,  where  many  of  the  men  are  employed 
on  the  Severn,  which  bounds  the  eastern  side  of  the  parish, 
the  males  are  generally  employed  in  agriculture  or  trades 
appertaining  thereto.  Some  of  the  females  are  "  slop  "-sewers, 
while  others  sew  gloves  ;  and  it  is  a  decided  "  feather  in  their 
cap,"  as  proficients  in  that  art,  that  an  eminent  glover  of 
Worcester  declares  that  he  would  back  the  Castle  Morton 
gloveresses  against  all  England  for  neatness  of  work. 

Longdon,  in  Saxon  days,  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, but  at  the  Conquest  was  parcelled  out  among  several 
Norman  lords.  Chaseley  and  Castle  Morton  were  villages  in 
the  parish  and  manor  of  Longdon,  but  in  1762  Chaseley  was 
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made  a  perpetual  curacy  independent  of  the  mother  church. 
It  has  an  ancient  church,  with  tower  and  spire.  Castle 
Morton  still  remains  as  a  dependent  chapelry  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical status  under  the  mother  church  of  Longdon.  In  civil 
matters  the  parish  is  quite  independent.  Its  church  (or  chapel 
of  ease)  was  erected  in  1387  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
the  parish  church  and  the  hopeless  state  of  the  roads.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory.  Here  still,  Sunday  by 
Sunday,  can  be  heard  that  which  is  now  becoming  rare— the 
psalms  and  hymns  accompanied  by  a  quartet  of  stringed 
instruments.  It  is  not  very  refined,  but  sung  "  lustily  and 
with  a  good  courage :  "  most  of  the  tunes  are  taken  from 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern." 

Many  ancient  families  have  either  taken  their  names  from 
places  in  this  parish  or  have  been  otherwise  connected  with  it. 
Chambers  Court  (for  many  years  past  the  residence  of  E.  G. 
Stone,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  for  Worcestershire  in  1 847)  gave 
the  name  to  a  family  of  distinction ;  Eastington  ditto,  where 
there  is  an  interesting  Elizabethan  mansion,  recently  restored 
by  Mr.  Stone,  its  owner,  and  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Ellis,  his 
tenant,  who  also  farms  the  Fare  End  Estate,  now  called  the 
Parsonage  Farm,  belonging  to  Mr.  Stone.  Then  there  was 
the  Muchgros  family,  and  also  ancient  residents  at  Bugbury 
and  Hill  Court.  There  is  now  only  a  small  house  at  Bugbury, 
with  a  few  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  Rayer ;  and 
Hill  Court  is  a  farm  of  240  acres  on  the  borders  of  Longdon 
Marsh,  the  property  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  tenanted  by 
Mr.  Cowles.  Castle  Morton  was  at  one  time  called  Morton 
Foliot,  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Foliots,  and  the  prefix 
of  "  Castle  "  was  used  on  account  of  the  castle  which  then 
stood  near  the  church  at  that  place,  but  which  is  now  entirely 
destroyed  except  the  mound  whereon  a  portion  of  it  stood. 
The  manor  of  Longdon,  with  its  members  of  Castle  Morton 
and  Chaseley,  was  held  by  the  Dowdeswell  family  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  till  about  1832,  when  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Fepys,  mother  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  sister  to 
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the  late  John  Dowdeswell,  Esq.,  it  reverted  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
are  now  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and  the  other  principal 
landowners  are — in  Longdon,  Messrs.  Stone,  Dowdeswell,  J. 
Rayer,  and  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton;  in  Castle  Morton,  Earl 
Somers,  Harris's  trustees,  the  Church  Commissioners,  &c. ;  in 
Chaseley,  the  same  Commissioners,  Bellenger's  trustees,  Pope, 
Lord,  &c.  The  Commissioners  have  lately  enfranchised  several 
small  farms  in  the  above-named  parishes.  There  are  no  resi- 
dent gentry  that  bear  arms  (I  don't  mean  military  weapons), 
but  Mr.  Stone.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  gentry  were 
more  numerous  here,  for  I  find  among  those  who  were  fined  by 
Charles  I  for  not  taking  the  order  of  knighthood  were  John 
Wrenford,  William  Parsons,  Thomas  Parker,  William  Hill, 
John  Hill,  Thomas  Cooke,  and  Edward  Neast,  all  of  Longdon. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Secretan  is  the  vicar  of  Longdon  ;  patrons,  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster ;  value,  £360 ;  population,  626 ; 
acreage,  3,893;  church  accommodation,  251 ;  free  sittings,  71. 
Rev.  A.  Wood  is  the  vicar's  curate  at  Castle  Morton ;  popula- 
tion, 818;  acreage,  3,655;  church  accommodation,  327;  free 
seats,  150.  Rev.  S.  S.  Paris  is  the  perpetual  curate  of 
Chaseley;  patron,  the  vicar  of  Longdon;  value,  £130; 
population,  307 ;  acreage,  1,605  ;  church  accommodation,  300 ; 
free  seats,  60.  The  population  has  only  about  doubled  in 
three  centuries.  In  the  seventeenth  century  great  vigilance 
was  exercised  throughout  the  country  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  poor  families,  but  especially  so  at  Longdon. 
In  1612,  William  Dench,  labourer,  of  that  parish,  in  a  petition 
to  the  Worcestershire  Sessions,  set  forth  that  "  being  destitute 
of  habitation,  and  having  a  wife  and  seven  small  children, 
William  Parsons,  of  Longdon,  in  charity,  took  him  to  live 
in  a  little  sheepcot  of  his  in  the  said  towne,  with  the  consent  of 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  but  because  yr.  poor  orator 
(the  usual  term  for  *  petitioner ')  had  not  license  in  open 
Quarter  Sessions,  nor  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  because  the  said  sheepcot  standeth  on  the 
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freehold  of  William  Parsons,  and  not  on  the  waste,  contrary  to 
the  Act  43rd  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  therefore  he  was  indicted,  and 
is  sued  to  an  outelary  (outlawry),  petitions  for  pardon,  and  for 
a  license  to  continue  in  the  said  sheepcot."  Thank  God  we 
don't  live  in  "the  good  old  times,"  say  I  with  all  my  heart. 

But  now  let  us  peep  into  the  churches  and  other  institutions 
of  the  district.  Longdon  Church  is  a  very  sad  affair,  its  nave 
and  chancel  being  the  production  of  1787 — brick  and  stucco, 
plaster  and  whitewash,  with  internal  fittings,  en  suite,  as  the 
auctioneers  would  say.  There  is  here  a  "  maiden  "  peal  of  six 
bells  in  the  tower,  recast  by  Mears  in  1835.  An  Early 
Norman  font,  and  some  brasses  to  a  knight  and  his  lady,  of  the 
ancient  Brugge  family,  of  Eastington,  are  all  that  is  worth 
inspecting  here,  unless  we  except  a  very  striking  picture, 
almost  life-size,  of  the  Crucifixion,  over  the  altar  table.  It  is 
done  after  the  manner  of  religious  works  so  common  in  Russia, 
with  a  hot  iron,  on  a  wooden  surface.  This  would  not  be 
suspected  until  a  close  inspection.  A  former  curate  was  the 
artist  (Rev.  W.  Calvert,  now  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral). 

After  paying  a  visit  to  the  Moat  Farm,  an  old  timbered 
house  with  moat  near  the  church,  the  sooner  the  visitor  gets 
away  to  Castle  Morton  the  better.  Here  he  will  find  a  church 
of  some  antiquity,  chiefly  of  Norman  and  Early  English  work, 
with  handsome  tower  and  spire.  The  church  is  in  need  of 
restoration,  and  Mr.  Withers,  a  London  architect,  has  esti- 
mated the  probable  expense  at  £750,  a  sum  rather  above  the 
capabilities  of  the  parishioners  to  raise  at  once,  as  they  are 
mostly  tenant  farmers.  It  is  a  tradition  here  that  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  a  party  of  Parliamentarians  besieged  some 
Royalists  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  tower  of  this  church, 
and  having  torn  up  the  seats,  made  such  a  fire  with  them 
that  the  poor  fellows  up  aloft  found  it  so  hot  that,  after  taking 
off  their  coats  and  breeches  to  stand  upon,  they  nevertheless 
were  speedily  smothered.  It  is  on  record  that  a  part  of 
the  money  for  which  the  leaden  steeple,  or  bell  tower,  near 
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Worcester  Cathedral,  was  sold,  about  1647,  was  appropriated1 
to  the  restoration  of  Castle  Morton  Church,  being  at  that  time 
burnt.  Mr.  Rowland  Bartlett's  house  in  this  parish  was  also 
plundered  during  his  absence  at  Ledbury  fair,  and  among  the 
money,  plate,  and  jewels,  they  carried  away  was  a  "  cock-eagle 
stone,"  a  variety  of  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  then  much 
valued  by  physicians  on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  One  of  the  uses  of  this  stone  was  to  be  suspended  on 
enceinte  ladies,  in  order  that  the  virtue  from  the  stone  should 
impart  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  *'  king  of  birds "  to  the 
unconscious  babe.  A  descendant  of  the  above-named  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  one  of  the  last  country  gentlemen  who  retained 
a  fool — I  mean  a  professional  jester — in  his  house.  "  As  big  a 
fool  as  Jack  Havod  "  is  a  saying  current  here  to  the  present  day. 

There  is  an  endowed  school  at  Longdon,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  house  on  Bristol  bridge  was  left  by  one  Giles  Godwin  in 
1629  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster.  When  the  said 
bridge  was  pulled  down,  land  was  purchased  on  condition  that 
a  part  of  the  rent  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  before- 
named.  A  new  school-house  was  erected  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  the  lands,  which  are  scattered  in  three  parishes,  were 
valued  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lane  in  1854  at  £36.  5s.  per  annum, 
being  26*  acres.  There  is  also  a  free  school  at  Chaseley, 
founded  by  T.  Turberville  in  1728.  At  Castle  Morton  there 
are  excellent  school  buildings — the  schools  being  just  placed 
under  a  duly  trained  mistress  and  Government  inspection. 
However  just  the  complaints  in  other  places  of  the  lack  of 
support  given  by  agriculturists  to  education,  here  nearly  all  the 
farmers  subscribe  their  £1  or  10s.  to  the  school,  which  has 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  pence  and  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. The  Vicar  makes  himself  responsible  for  a  considerable 
sum  in  addition. 

Among  the  old  names  retained  in  this  parish  are  Yelters, 
Rugged  Nell,  Doles,  Hare  Plock,  Occo,  Hurste,  The  Stirt, 
Norgast  Field,  The  Veilings,  The  Gorne  Field,  and  Rock 
Street. 
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One  of  the  old  customs  prevailing  here  is  for  boys  and  girls 
to  go  early  on  New  Year's  morning  to  all  the  farm-houses  and 
say  as  follows,  all  in  one  breath : — 

"  Bud  well,  bear  well ; 
God  send  you  fare  well ; 
Every  sprig  and  every  spray 
A  bushel  of  apples  next  New  Year's  Day. 
Morning,  master,  and  mistress, 
A  happy  new  year, 
A  pocket  full  of  money, 
A  cellar  full  of  beer, 
Please  to  give  me  a  New  Year's  gift." 

I  have  only  one  more  historical  note  left  with  regard  to  this 
parish,  namely,  that  in  1687  Thomas  Knight,  of  Castle  Morton, 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  Worcestershire  Sessions  and 
give  evidence  against  Charles  Jakeman  for  drinking  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  health. 


Great  Malvern,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday. 
The  manor  at  one  time  was  a  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  the  Bishops  of 
the  diocese  had  lands  here.  The  very  old  family  of  Bracy 
subsequently  held  the  manor  and  patronage,  and  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  in  his  list  of  the  baronial  castles  of  Normandy, 
mentions  that  of  "Brecey,"  with  this  note:  "The  family 
settled  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  estates  were  recently  held 
and  perhaps  are  still  by  the  Lygon  family.  Thomas  Lygon, 
marrying  Joan  Bracy,  acquired  the  manors  of  Madresfield 
and  Brace's  Leigh."  The  present  representative  of  the 
Lygons  (the  Earl  Beauchamp),  who  resides  at  Madresfield 
Court,  owns  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  parish.  The  hamlet 
or  chapelry  of  Clevelode  was  annexed  to  Madresfield  in  1595, 
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but  the  chapel  was  destroyed  long  ago.  Habingdon  says: — 
"  Clevelode,  ye  child  of  Madresfield,  complaineth  of  her 
mother,  who  suffered  her  chapel  to  vanish  away,  her  bowells 
rent  upp,  and  dedicated  to  the  idole  Ceres.*  Clevelode  was 
in  our  age  purchased  by  Mr.  R.  Lygon,  of  Madresfield." 

The  parish  church  of  Madresfield  and  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Bracys  and  Lygons  stand  near  together,  surrounded 
by  well  timbered  scenery,  comprising  a  charming  view  of 
Great  Malvern  and  the  hills  which  form  its  back-ground. 
The  old  mansion  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  opposing  forces,  and  Colonel  Lygon,  who  was  a 
Parliamentarian,  suffered  heavily  at  first.  Much  of  the  old 
building,  with  moat,  drawbridge,  and  the  buttresses  to  the 
inner  escarpment,  remains,  but  the  late  and  present  Earls 
have  rebuilt  a  great  portion  of  the  house,  although  the  most 
characteristic  features  have  been  judiciously  preserved.  As 
to  the  church,  it  was  only  so  recently  as  1852  that  the  old 
building  (a  late  Norman  and  early  English  structure),  being 
dilapidated,  was  destroyed,  and  a  new  one  erected  by  the 
executors  of  the  third  Earl,  from  designs  by  Pugin  the  younger. 
This  was  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style,  but 
it  was  doomed  to  a  very  brief  existence ;  its  site  was  damp 
and  otherwise  objectionable,  and  the  building  showed  signs  of 
weakness ;  accordingly  another  new  one,  also  in  the  Decorated 
style,  was  projected  in  1866,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  old  one,  and  this  was  consecrated  on 
the  10th  of  November  last — the  day  on  which  the  present 
Earl  completed  his  thirty-seventh  year.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Preedy,  who  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  beautiful  and 
effective  building;  and  the  furniture  and  appointments  generally 
are  rich  and  good.  The  cost  was  entirely  defrayed  by  the 
late  and  present  Earls  Beauchamp.  Tower  and  spire  126 
feet  high,  with  a  peal  of  six  bells  and  a  set  of  chimes. 

Value  of  living,  £230  ;  Earl  Beauchamp  patron  j  Rev.  G.  S. 

*  Mr.  Habingdon's  poetical  way  of  stating  the  fact  that  the  site  was 
ploughed  up  and  sowed  with  grain.    It  is  still  called  "  The  Chapel  Field." 
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Munn  rector;  population  271;  entirely  agricultural.  In  1563 
there  were  thirteen  families  at  Madresfield  and  three  at 
Clevelode.  There  are  not  quite  1,200  acres  in  the  parish ; 
rather  strong  land,  suitable  for  wheat  and  beans,  and  produces 
very  good  cider  and  perry,  with  a  few  hops.  There  is  a  school 
here  endowed  with  £3,000  by  John  Reginald  Pindar,  Earl 
Beauchamp,  which  usually  educates  about  forty-five  children 
(some  of  whom  are  from  Malvern),  and  is  well  reported  of 
by  the  Government  Inspector ;  and  the  Rector  has  established 
a  clothing  club.  The  same  Earl  also  bequeathed  £60,000  for 
building  and  endowing  almshouses  at  Madresfield  for  decayed 
agricultural  labourers.  This  noble  institution  has,  however, 
been  established  at  Newland,  an  adjoining  parish,  and  will 
therefore  be  described  when  I  come  to  that  place.  The 
Beauchamp  (Lygon)  family  have  always  been  immensely 
popular  in  Worcestershire,  and  represented  the  county  in 
Parliament  for  ninety-one  years  with  scarcely  a  break.  The 
present  Earl  gives  fair  promise,  by  his  munificent  gifts, 
kindness  of  heart,  and  sparkling  abilities,  to  preserve  the 
traditions  and  the  fair  fame  of  his  ancient  and  honoured 
house. 


5HE  modern  development  of  Malvern  is  a  recognition 
of  the  sanitary  agency  of  pure  air  and  water, 
bracing  exercise,  and  charming  scenery.  Formerly 
what  is  called  Malvern  Wells  was  the  only  part  of  the  hills 
where  visitors  stopped,  and  the  village  proper  consisted  of 
little  more  than  one  row  of  houses.  There  were  only  105 
families  here  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  at  the  census  of 
1861  the  population  of  the  parish  numbered  between  six  and 
seven  thousand,  and  is  of  course  largely  increased  in  the 
summer  season.  Within  a  small  radius  round  the  hills  there 
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is  a  population  of  20,000.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
Malvern  has  been  rapidly  growing  as  a  place  of  resort,  and  is 
now  become  a  town  by  Act  of  Parliament.  A  striking  proof 
of  its  progress  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  in  1841  there  were 
only  sixty-four  inhabited  houses  in  the  village,  while  in  1861 
there  were  992.  Visits  of  royal  and  distinguished  persons 
have  largely  contributed  to  this  result — for  what  testimonial 
can  be  equal  to  the  certificate  of  a  prince  or  a  lord  ?  Queen 
Victoria,  when  a  child  (1830)  spent  some  time  here,  at  Holly 
Mount ;  and  Queen  Dowager  Adelaide,  during  her  residence 
in  Worcestershire,  so  patronised  one  of  the  donkeys  kept  for 
the  visitors'  use  that  it  was  ever  after  called  "  Royal  Moses," 
and  was  absolutely  ridden  to  death  by  its  patrons  !  Dr.  Wall, 
a  famous  physician  in  the  last  century,  praised  the  Malvern 
waters,  and  drew  many  fashionables  here.  Lord  Byron, 
Southey,  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  also  contributed  to  the  fame  of 
the  hills.  The  latter  had  lived  fast  and  smoked  fearfully  all 
day  long  till  the  water  doctor  here  took  him  in  hand,  and 
curbed  his  propensity  by  tying  him  down  to  six  cigars  a  day  ! 
"  Amongst  all  my  most  brilliant  recollections,"  says  he,  "  I  can 
recall  no  period  of  enjoyment  at  once  more  hilarious  and 
serene  than  the  hours  spent  on  the  lonely  hills  of  Malvern  — 
none  in  which  nature  was  so  thoroughly  possessed  and  appre- 
ciated." Dickens, too,  "came  out"  strongly  in  his  "Household 
Words."  But  it  was  the  genius  of  Hydropathy  which,  in 
1842,  first  turned  the  waters  of  Malvern  to  most  account,  and 
the  wet  sheet  and  the  douche  bath  are  now  in  active  requisition 
all  the  year  round,  there  being  located  here  no  fewer  than  ten 
hydropathic  physicians  (independent  of  the  regular  faculty) 
and  six  establishments,  devoted  to  this  moist  treatment;  so 
that  Malvern  has  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  "  The  metropolis  of 
the  water-cure." 

It  would  fill  much  wider  limits  than  mine  to  describe  the 
progress  made  by  Malvern  and  its  institutions  within  my  own 
recollection — how  beautiful  villa  residences,  adorned  with 
lovely  gardens,  have  sprung  up  far  and  near — new  roads, 
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like  the  Graham,  Victoria,  and  Albert  Roads,  with  splendid 
mansions,  have  been  completed — new  hotels,  churches,  railway 
stations,  new  schools,  dissenting  chapels,  and  houses  of  refresh- 
ment— rows  of  new  and  handsome  shops,  and  other  institutions 
which  mark  the  town  as  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  well- 
cared  for  places  in  her  Majesty's  dominions.  By  and  by  the 
entire  hills,  seven  or  eight  miles  long,  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  houses,  and  for  natural  beauty  and  many  other  advan- 
tages will  eclipse  all  other  inland  watering-places.  The  hotels 
are  numerous ;  the  two  new  ones  recently  erected  at  the 
railway  stations  are  really  palatial,  and  were  far  too  expen- 
sively constructed  for  the  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  proprietors. 
That  at  the  Link  was  built,  among  other  purposes,  to  accom- 
modate the  many  railway  trips  which  pour  in  here  in  the 
season;  but  these  visitors  so  misbehaved  themselves  on 
frequent  occasions  that  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  railway 
companies  against  the  nuisance.  Certain  days  were  then  fixed 
for  trips,  during  which  ladies  and  the  more  timid  residents 
remained  at  home.  When  will  John  Bull  learn  his  manners 
abroad  ? 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  let  lodgings,  and  at 
exorbitant  rates,  owing  to  the  high  rents  injudiciously 
exacted  of  them  by  the  landlords.  This  will  ultimately  cure 
itself  by  the  extension  of  bricks  and  mortar.  But  now  let 
us  see  what  are  the  other  institutions  of  the  place.  There  is 
a  fine  old  priory  church  (recently  restored  by  Mr.  Scott, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £10,000),  and  a  gateway,  the  only 
remains  of  the  monastic  establishment  of  Malvern  ;  churches 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Link  (a  name  given  to  a  row 
of  villas  lining  the  road  on  the  common  as  you  approach 
the  town  from  Worcester) ;  a  church  at  Malvern  Wells,  and 
the  remains  of  a  monastic  church  at  Little  Malvern ;  a  church 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hills,  and  another  recently  consecrated 
at  Cowleigh  Park,  north  of  the  town.  Newland  Church, 
two  miles  on  the  Worcester  road,  was  formerly  a  chapelry 
to  Malvern,  as  also  was  that  at  Barnard's  Green,  but  the 
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former  is  now  made  parochial,  and  the  latter  is  a  district 
church,  having  been  munificently  endowed  by  Earl  Beauchamp 
with  the  great  tithes  of  Malvern  (some  £300  per  annum), 
and  is  now  called  Guarlford  Rectory.  There  are  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wesleyans,  and 
Lady  Huntingdon's.  A  magnificent  new  college,  and  schools 
of  all  kinds ;  two  banks,  two  dispensaries,  and  a  rural 
hospital;  public  fountains  or  tanks,  at  St.  Ann's  Well,  for 
the  gratuitous  drinking  of  perhaps  the  purest  water  in  the 
kingdom  ;  a  chalybeate  spring,  a  District  Visiting  Society 
and  Lying-in  Charity,  a  Horticultural  Society,  a  Library 
and  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  a  Rifle 
Corps,  a  Magistrates'  Office,  and  Police  Station  attached,  a 
Town  Commissioners'  Office,  a  Small  Debts  Court,  and  in- 
numerable charities,  both  public  and  private. 

The  first  Act  constituting  the  village  of  Great  Malvern  a 
town  was  passed  in  1851,  and  the  Amendment  Act  in  1858; 
and  now  the  town,  by  Sir  Henry  Lambert's  advice,  has 
availed  itself  of  a  Local  Government  Act,  passed  last  session, 
by  which  important  changes  will  be  effected  in  the  constitution 
and  proceedings  of  the  governing  body.  The  Board  of 
Commissioners  have  had  their  share  of  trials  and  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  initiation  of  expensive  new  works,  and 
from  fraudulent  clerks  or  collectors  abstracting  their  money. 
In  the  last  case  of  fraud,  I  am  told,  the  accounts  had  been 
audited  by  the  finance  committee  and  found  correct  to 
within  2|d.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  collector  was  nearly 
£1,000  in  arrears!  The  Market-place,  provided  for  in  the 
last  Act  of  Parliament,  has  not  been  built,  and  the  funds 
are  all  spent.  The  Local  Board  are  adopting  measures  to 
make  the  drainage  complete  and  effective.  There  is  plenty 
of  water  for  all  purposes,  but  the  tanks  are  not  sufficiently 
large.  In  fact,  the  town,  being  in  a  stage  of  rapid  transition, 
must  be  content  for  some  time  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
inconveniences  arising  from  its  own  very  prosperous  growth. 

Lady   Emily  Foley  is  lady  of  the  manor,  and  the  other 
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principal  landowners  are  Earl  Beauchamp,  'Squire  Hornyold, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Mason.  Mr.  Berington  owns  nearly  all  the 
parish  of  Little  Malvern.  The  crops  around  the  hills  consist 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  hops,  fruit,  grass  land,  &c. 
In  Great  Malvern  there  is  an  acreage  of  6,245.  The  living  is 
worth  but  £300;  Rev.  G.  Fisk  vicar;  Lady  Foley  patron. 
The  incumbents  of  the  other  churches  are :  Trinity,  Revs.  P. 
C.  M.  Hoskin  and  H.  L.  Harkness ;  The  Link,  E.  A.  Davies ; 
Little  Malvern,  T.  King;  The  Wells,  F.  Hopkinson;  West 
Malvern,  E.  C.  Freeman;  Cowleigh,  F.  Peel;  Guarlford 
(Barnard's  Green),  Rev.  J.  B.  Wathen. 

Would  some  of  my  readers  like  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
origin  of  this  famous  settlement  of  Malvern  ?  Many  proofs 
exist  of  the  early  occupation  of  the  place  by  Druids  and 
Britons,  in  the  name  of  the  hills,  the  roads  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  very  perfect  encampment  on  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  the  discovery  of  a  gold  coronet  many  years  ago,  &c. 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans — wave  after  wave 
followed,  each  leaving  a  few  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 
But  it  is  to  the  monks  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  known 
settled  habitation  here.  St.  Werstan,  driven  by  the  Danes 
from  the  monastery  of  Deerhurst,  fled  to  Malvern,  at  that  time 
surrounded  by  a  dense  wood,  and  established  a  small  religious 
house  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  present 
St.  Ann's  Well.  There  he  suffered  martyrdom ;  but  the  work 
which  he  had  begun  was  followed  up  by  Aid  win  and  some 
other  monks  from  Worcester,  whose  monastery,  then  over- 
flowing, was  compelled  to  colonise.  This  was  about  the  year 
1083.  A  grand  Norman  church  was  built  here,  portions  of 
which  remain  in  the  present  structure;  the  rest  is  chiefly 
Perpendicular  work.  Nothing  is  gone  of  the  old  Priory  Church 
but  the  south  transept  and  the  Lady  chapel.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  at  the  Dissolution  the  parishioners  bought  the 
building  for  £200  (worth  £3,000  now,  and  a  very  large  sum 
for  so  small  a  place  as  Malvern  then  was),  and  their  old  parish 
church,  which  stood  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  churchyard, 
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was  then  destroyed,  as  not  being  required.  There  is  no  other 
vestige  of  the  monastery  left,  except  the  gateway.  Visitors 
should  examine  the  rare  old  painted  glass  of  the  chancel 
windows,  for  the  history  of  St.  Werstan  and  other  matters ; 
the  curious  carvings  of  the  miserere  seats  of  the  choir,  and  the 
very  interesting  old  encaustic  tiles  which  abound  here,  not 
only  on  the  floor  but  as  a  wall  covering.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  these  matters,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  found  able 
or  willing  to  set  about  the  task.  As  to  the  tiles,  the  remains 
of  a  fifteenth  century  kiln  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  not 
far  from  the  Priory  Church,  where  tiles  were  manufactured  for 
this  and  the  neighbouring  churches.  After  so  large  an  expen- 
diture on  the  noble  Priory  Church  of  Malvern,  a  fund  is  still 
required  for  reseating  and  other  fittings. 

Little  Malvern  Monastery  was  founded  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  its  more  important  neighbour,  namely,  by  Jocelin 
and  Edred,  two  of  the  Benedictines  from  Worcester  Priory, 
in  1171.  Both  houses  became  noted  for  the  dissolute  habits 
of  their  inmates.  William  of  Ledbury,  Prior  of  Great 
Malvern  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  deprived  of  his  office 
for  horrible  crimes,  one  of  which  was  his  criminal  attachment 
to  twenty-two  women  !  and  in  1482  Bishop  Alcock  called  to 
account  the  monks  of  Little  Malvern  for  their  "myslyving 
like  vagabunde  laymen."  Piers  Plowman,  a  monk  of  Great 
Malvern,  in  his  "  Vision,"  thirteenth  century,  raised  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  effective  voices  against  the  corruptions  and 
abuses  of  the  clergy.  His  influence  was  immense,  especially 
on  grave  and  earnest  men.  His  "  Vision "  was  first  com- 
mitted to  the  press  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  and  ran 
through  three  editions  in  one  year. 

Little  Malvern  Church  is  but  a  fragment,  the  chancel  being 
the  only  part  left  of  the  monastic  establishment.  It  was  put 
in  repair  in  1864  by  Mr.  Berington  and  Rev.  T.  King,  the 
incumbent.  The  living  (a  perpetual  curacy)  is  worth  barely 
£45.  Patron,  Earl  Somers;  church  accommodation,  100,  all 
free;  population,  104;  acreage,  600.  Little  Malvern  Court, 
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the  residence  of  Mr.  Berington,  was  partly  constructed  of  the 
ruins  of  the  monastery. 

The  hills  are  about  1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Severn,  and  are  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.  They  are 
covered  with  gorse  and  sweet  turf,  on  which  nice  flavoured 
mutton  is  reared.  Granite,  red  felspar,  and  mica,  with  a 
bed  of  limestone  at  the  western  base  of  the  hills,  constitute 
this  "great  backbone"  of  Worcestershire;  but  I  believe 
the  geologists  have  agreed  to  designate  the  range  of  hills  as 
"  an  axial  ridge  of  plutonic  rock."  Its  waters  have  always 
been  held  good  for  cutaneous  disorders  and  scorbutic  and 
scrofulous  affections. 

About  a  century  and  half  ago,  one  Williams,  of  Bristol, 
sunk  a  shaft  between  the  Worcestershire  Beacon  and  the 
Wyche,  in  the  hope  of  finding  metal.  For  ten  years  he 
persevered,  and  then  gave  up  in  despair.  In  our  time  the 
hills  have  been  bored  more  successfully,  but  for  another  pur- 
pose, and  you  can  now  stand  on  the  summit  and  watch  the 
approach  of  a  train  from  **  the  faithful  city  "  wriggling  its  way 
like  a  snake  in  the  grass,  till  it  plunges  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  two-and-a-half  minutes  emerges  from  the 
other  side  in  full  swing  for  Hereford. 


anfr  38atjtntt. 


JJEAR  Cleobury  Mortimer,  in  Shropshire,  on  the 
north-west  border  of  Worcestershire,  is  the  village 
of  Mamble,  to  which  that  of  Bayton  was  eccle- 
siastically united  by  the  order  of  Charles  II.  During  the 
Protectorate,  among  the  returns  sent  up  to  Government  was 
one  from  Mamble,  stating  that  "the  church  of  Bayton  is 
fitt  to  be  united  to  Mamble,  it  being  the  more  convenyent 
church  both  for  largeness  and  fittness  for  the  people  to 
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meete  there."  The  incumbent  of  Mamble  was  then  Daniel 
Milliard,  "who  by  reason  of  his  age  and  weakness  is  not 
able  to  supply  the  cure  but  hath  p'vided  Timothy  Pyp  (?) 
to  officiate  there,  who  preacheth  duely  ev'y  Lord's  Day  and 
receaveth  the  p'ffitts  for  his  salary  and  paynes  takeing  there." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bayton  people,  wishing  to  retain 
their  own  church,  protested  that  their  vicar,  John  Simons, 
was  "an  able  and  painfull*  teacher,"  and  that  their  church 
"was  very  well  situated  in  a  hansum  and  convenient  place 
for  a  p'ish  church,  and  there  is  noe  convenient  place  for  a 
church  to  bee  built  in  our  liberty."  So  both  churches  were 
retained,  but  in  one  living.  Rev.  D.  Davies  is  the  vicar; 
patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  value,  £328 ;  diocese,  Hereford. 
There  is  a  population  of  about  750  in  the  united  parish, 
the  greatest  want  of  which  is  an  influx  of  young  bachelors, 
there  being  at  present  and  for  a  long  time  past,  as  com- 
puted, three  women  to  one  man.  Another  great  attraction 
to  the  place  is  its  marvellous  healthiness.  Centenarians  are 
by  no  means  unusual  things  here,  and  I  have  by  me  a  long 
list  of  venerables  who  attained  the  ages  of  from  90  to  126  I 
If  then,  two  of  the  finest  things  in  life — good  health  and  a 
good  wife  —  may  be  attained  so  easily  in  the  Mamble  dis- 
trict, I  shall  expect,  after  the  publication  of  this  notice, 
to  hear  of  a  great  rush  of  bachelors  in  that  direction,  and 
myself  to  receive  no  end  of  gloves  and  wedding  favours. 
More  than  five  centuries  ago  Mamble  was  considered  a 
desirable  place  of  residence,  as  in  1344  Thomas  Aleyn,  rector 
of  St.  Clement's,  Worcester,  stipulated  to  exchange  livings 
with  John  Curdwale,  vicar  of  Mamble,  "  because  the  corrupt 
air  of  the  city  (Worcester)f  did  not  agree  with  his  constitu- 
tion, and  because  his  neighbours  of  Wych  (Droitwich)  made 
him  such  frequent  visits,  and  put  him  to  such  expense  in 
eating  and  drinking,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  live  there." 

*  Painstaking. 

f  There  had  just  been  a  destructive  plague  in  Worcester,  and  no  wonder, 
with  dunghills,  pigs,  and  filth  then  kept  in  the  streets. 
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John  Curdwale  was  at  the  same  time  nothing  loth  to  depart 
from  Mamble,  on  account  of  "the  hatreds  and  quarrels 
that  raged  about  there,  by  reason  of  which  he  was  afraid 
to  live  there."  A  junto  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  sat  in 
conclave  on  these  reasons,  and  pronounced  them  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  exchange,  which  was  accordingly  confirmed. 

The  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
coal  mining.  There  are  large  collieries  at  Mamble  belonging 
to  Sir  Edward  Blount,  one  pit  at  Bayton,  owned  by  Mr. 
Wicksted,  of  Shakenhurst,  and  another  in  the  glebe  land  at 
Bayton  belonging  to  the  vicar.  The  district  has  the  advantage 
of  a  railway,  a  canal,  and  the  river  Rea  divides  Bayton  from 
Shropshire.  The  principal  landowners  are  Sir  Edward  Blount 
and-  C.  Wicksted,  Esq.  The  Blounts  were  a  very  ancient 
Norman  family,  and  the  Wicksteds  are  also  a  good  old  race, 
successors  to  the  still  more  ancient  Meyseys  at  Shakenhurst. 
Sodington,  in  the  parish  of  Mamble,  belonged  to  the  Blounts, 
but  their  mansion  was  burnt  in  the  civil  wars  because  they 
refused  to  make  arms  at  their  forge  for  the  Parliamentary 
army.  The  house  was  moated,  and  had  four  drawbridges. 
In  digging  into  the  site,  in  1807,  a  tesselated  pavement,  a 
brick-kiln,  clay  water  pipes,  &c.,  were  discovered,  and  it  is 
therefore  conjectured  that  there  was  a  Roman  fort  here.  Sir 
Edward  Blount  now  lives  at  Mawley  Hall,  and  R.  E.  Browne, 
Esq.,  resides  at  Sodington,  the  modern  house  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  old  keep.  The  De  Mortimers  and  the  Blounts  were 
connected  with  the  parishes  from  Norman  times. 

Mamble  Church  is  a  plain  edifice,  consisting  of  nave  and 
chancels,  there  being  two  private  chancels  or  chapels,  one 
belonging  to  the  Shakenhurst  estate  and  the  other  to  the 
Blount  family.  Interesting  monuments  both  old  and  modern 
will  be  found  here.  Bayton  Church  is  also  a  plain  structure, 
having  neither  transepts  nor  aisles,  but  showing  some  Norman 
fragments;  date  of  tower,  1819.  Both  churches  have  been 
improved  of  late.  There  are  a  few  Roman  Catholics  at 
Mamble,  and  there  is  a  small  Dissenting  chapel  at  Clow's  Top. 
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A  relic  of  old  times  may  be  seen  at  Bayton  in  the  shape  of  a 
veritable  Maypole.  Of  the  former  history  of  the  place  nothing 
further  remains  to  be  recorded  except  the  following  nice 
picture  of  young  England  in  the  seventeenth  century :  A 
memorial  signed  by  nineteen  inhabitants  of  Bayton  was  sent  to 
Worcestershire  Sessions  in  1612,  setting  forth  "that  John 
Kempster  and  Thomas  Byrd  do  not  sell  their  ale  according  to 
the  law,  but  doe  sell  a  pynte  for  a  penny,  and  doe  make  ytt  soe 
extraordynarye  strong  that  it  draweth  dyvers  ydle  p'sons  into 
the  said  alehouses,  by  reason  whereof  sondrye  assaults,  affrayes, 
bloodsheds,  and  other  misdemeanors,  are  there  daylie  comytted 
by  ydle  and  drunken  companie  which  doe  thither  resort  and 
there  contyneue  in  their  dronckeness  three  dayes  and  three 
nights  together,  and  also  divers  men's  sonnes  and  servants 
do  often  resort  and  contineue  drinking  in  the  said  houses  daye 
and  night,  whereupon  dyvers  disorders  and  abuses  are  offered 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bayton  aforesaid,  as  in  pulling  down 
styles,  in  carrying  away  of  yertes,  in  throwing  men's  waynes, 
plowes,  and  such  like  things,  into  pooles,  wells,  and  other  bye 
places,  and  in  putting  their  yokes  for  their  oxen  into  lakes  and 
myery  places."  Of  course  no  such  things  are  heard  of  in  the 
district  now-a-days. 


}BOUT  midway  between  Worcester  and  Droitwich, 
a  small  parish  of  some  880  acres,  formed  of  the 
junction  of  two  ancient  manors  called  Merton  and 
Husentree.  It  has  a  population  of  only  170,  who  all  belong  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  except  that  some  of  the  females  are 
engaged  in  gloving  and  shirt-making,  and  there  is  one  shop 
in  the  village  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  parochial  wants  are 
satisfied.  There  is  good  wheat  and  bean  land,  but  very  little 
barley  grown.  No  resident  gentry,  no  dissent,  no  parish 
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disturbances  ;  a  rector  beloved  by  all  for  his  unaffected  good- 
ness of  heart  and  devotion  to  his  great  work ;  a  brace  of 
worthy  churchwardens ;  a  nice  little  church  recently  restored ; 
and  a  small  school,  both  daily  and  Sunday  —  such  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  unpretending  parish. 

Lord  of  the  manor,  Rev.  H.  T.  Hill,  of  Felton.  Chief 
landowners,  Sir  Offley  Wakeman,  Bart.,  Henry  Allsopp, 
Esq.,  of  Hindlip  Hall,  Rev.  H.  T.  Hill,  R.  Berkeley,  Esq., 
Spetchley  Park,  Mr.  T.  Gaunt,  of  Upper  Smite,  Mr.  Quarrell, 
and  the  trustees  of  Mrs.  Quarrell.  Rector,  Rev.  W.  Godfery. 
Value  of  living,  about  £200  net,  with  house  and  garden,  and 
an  acre  and  half  of  glebe;  patrons,  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester ;  church  accommodation,  123  ;  free  seats,  44  ; 
population,  170.  There  were  thirty-three  families  here  in 
1780,  so  that  there  has  been  scarcely  any  appreciable  increase 
for  a  century. 

The  church  was  re-opened  in  January,  1858,  after  a  restora- 
tion which  cost  £400,  including  a  repaired  chancel,  new  east 
window,  new  pulpit  and  fittings,  new  transept  opened  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  new  porch  and  bell-turret,  with  a 
shingle  spire,  &c.  The  little  building  contains  Early  English 
work,  and  there  are  in  it  memorials  to  the  ancient  names  of 
Ruffhead,  Pigot,  West,  Stephens,  Chapeau,  Birch,  Wheeler, 
Temple,  Rev.  T.  Wood,  and  Rev.  T.  Tomkyns,  the  latter 
"a  noted  assertor  of  the  English  Church  against  schismatics" 
(1675).  Can  any  one  inform  me  who  this  Tomkyns  was,  and 
on  what  grounds  he  earned  such  an  appellation  ?  It  is  said  by 
a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  that  a  Thomas  Tomkyns,  who 
studied  music  under  the  celebrated  William  Byrd,  in  1604, 
was  organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral  and  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  author  of  a  noble  collection  of  church  music,  was  buried 
here  1 656,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  stone  or  monument  to 
him.  The  Tomkyns  family  had  certainly  some  interest  in  the 
parish  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  Nathaniel  Tomkyns  was 
patron,  and  Egidius  Tomkyns  incumbent,  in  the  latter  half 
of  that  period. 
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There  is  absolutely  nothing  historically  interesting  about 
Martin  Hussingtree,  but  the  late  incumbent  was  a  remarkable 
man.  Rev.  G.  Williams,  who  died  in  1853,  was  perhaps  the 
oldest  incumbent  in  the  diocese ;  he  had  held  the  living  ever 
since  1790,  had  constantly  resided  in  the  parsonage-house 
during  all  that  long  term,  and  had  not  been  absent  from  the 
service  of  his  own  church  more  than  six  or  seven  Sundays 
until  his  final  illness.  In  the  ancient  pastime  of  bowling  at 
Hadley  Green  he  was  nulli  secundus,  and  was  beloved  as  a 
father  by  his  parishioners.  When  inducted  to  the  living  he 
brewed  some  XXX,  a  bottle  of  which  he  produced  every  year 
at  his  tithe  audit,  and  which,  I  believe,  just  lasted  in  this  way 
for  the  whole  period  of  his  incumbency.  (R.I. P.) 


miles  north  of  Worcester.  Rich  in  all  kinds 
of  grain,  hops,  fruit,  pasturage,  gardens,  and  timber. 
Employment  of  people,  agriculture  and  lime-works, 
tan-yard  and  gloving.  Population,  1,298 ;  acreage,  4,332. 
Earl  Dudley  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  other  chief  land- 
owners are  Dr.  Nash  and  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Dowding.  The  rectory  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
diocese,  being  worth  £1,050  ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Hastings  patron  and 
rector.  With  such  a  "fat"  living  more  ought  to  have  been 
done  for  the  church,  which  is  not  in  the  condition  one  would 
like  to  see  it  in  these  days  of  renovation  and  zeal  for  God's 
house.  It  has  a  chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower,  with  some 
Norman  and  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  work.  The 
effigy  of  a  Mortimer  and  other  interesting  monuments  may  be 
seen  here.  Church  accommodation,  461 ;  free  seats,  261. 

The  Berrow  Hill,  which  has  an  ancient  entrenchment  on 
it,  is  the  great  feature  of  this  parish.     From  its  top  the  views 
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are  considered  so  beautiful  (even  for  Worcestershire)  that 
parties  from  considerable  distances  visit  it  in  summer,  not 
forgetting  at  the  same  time  that  admirable  old  hostelry  the 
"  Admiral  Rodney,"  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  the  Crown 
Inn,  another  well-managed  house  in  the  village.  The  Worcester 
hounds  frequently  meet  during  the  season  at  the  hospitable 
residence  of  William  Rogers,  Esq.,  on  the  Berrow  Hill,  and 
generally  get  good  sport.  Good  fishing  also  abounds  here. 
Longevity  is  rife ;  the  late  rector,  Rev.  James  Hastings,  died 
in  his  10 1st  year;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  some  people  here- 
about live  to  such  an  age  as  to  forget  in  what  century  they 
were  born  !  The  Despenser,  Mortimer,  Foley,  Slaney,  Lane, 
and  Nash  families  have  been  connected  with  this  parish.  Dr. 
Nash,  who  resides  at  the  Noak,  still  represents  the  last-named. 
John  Nash,  of  Hartley,  was  fined  £10,  and  John  Horner 
£13.  6s.  8d.,  for  not  taking  the  order  of  knighthood  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  Dr.  Doughtie,  Prebend  of  Westminster  in 
1662,  a  staunch  Royalist  and  noted  preacher,  was  a  native  of 
Hartley ;  as  also  was  Francis  Jukes,  a  celebrated  engraver  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Hr.  Hilner  Gibson 
received  a  portion  of  his  education  with  the  present  rector 
of  the  parish,  at  Hartley  Rectory.  Laugherne  House  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dowding  family,  and  more 
recently  of  W.  S.  P.  Hughes,  Esq.,  coroner  for  the  county. 

Curious  names  in  the  parish :  Noak  Meadow,  Hither  and 
Further  Callow  Fields,  The  Jury,  Lingens,  Barbers,  Upper 
and  Lower  Rollings,  Laugherne,  and  Prickley  Green. 

There  was  an  ancient  endowed  Grammar  School  at  Hartley, 
but  the  endowment  is  now  applied  to  an  English  School,  to 
which  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  the  labouring  class,  send  their 
sons.  A  girls'  endowed  school  also  exists  here.  And  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  the  parishes  of  St.  Clement, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  John,  at  Worcester,  have  lands  in  Hartley, 
with  which  their  livings  or  schools  have  been  at  some  time 
augmented. 

In  this  parish  is  also  the  workhouse  of  the  Hartley  Union, 
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which  Union  contains — acres,  53,718;  population,  15,098; 
parishes,  29  ;  elected  guardians,  32  ;  ex-officio  guardians,  1 4  ; 
Chairman,  Rev.  J.  Pearson;  Vice  Chairman,  E.  B.  Guest, 
Esq. ;  built  for  inmates,  118;  day  of  meeting,  every  other 
Friday. 

Putford  Hill  and  Rodge  Hill  are  in  Hartley  parish,  from 
which  magnificent  views  of  the  Teme  valley  are  obtained, 
and  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  stated  that  Homme  or 
Ham  Castle,  situated  beneath,  was  bombarded  during  the 
Cromwellian  wars. 


g|HE  only  Worcestershire  parish  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Malvern  hills,  being  nearly  surrounded  by 
Herefordshire.  Cider  and  perry  orchards,  grain 
crops,  hay,  and  hops,  are  the  staple  growths.  In  the  hop 
trade  the  parish  is  somewhat  distinguished,  the  celebrated 
"  Mathon  whites  "  taking  their  names  herefrom.  Population 
of  the  parish  upwards  of  1,000,  but  the  district  of  St.  James 
(commonly  called  West  Malvern)  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 
Agriculture  forms  the  principal  employment.  Acreage  of  the 
old  parish  is  3,250.  Near  the  whole  of  a  farm  at  the  south 
end  of  the  parish  lies  within  the  bounds  of  Herefordshire,  and 
pays  county  rate  through  Evesbatch.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  are  lords  of  the  manor,  but  are  about  to 
resign  their  interests  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Vale,  of  Mathon  Lodge,  Mrs.  Vale,  of  the  Court, 
Captain  Vale,  of  Murchells,  and  General  Studd,  are,  with 
the  above-named  Commissioners,  the  principal  landowners. 
The  manor  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbots  of 
Pershore,  but  since  the  Dissolution  the  manor  and  patronage 
have  been  held  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster. 
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The  lands  in  this  parish  which  belonged  to  the  Beauchamps  of 
Powick  were  inherited  and  eventually  sold  by  the  Lygons 
of  Madresfield.  The  Cliffs  then  became  the  chief  landholders, 
but  their  property  now  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Douglas  is  the  vicar;  value  of  living  about  £200; 
church  accommodation,  227,  all  free.  The  church,  which  is 
situated  in  a  sequestered  valley,  has  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
western  tower.  Its  eastern  end  is  a  singular  specimen  of 
Norman  work,  and  there  is  a  Norman  piscina,  a  very  fine 
fourteenth  century  timber  roof  to  nave,  Jacobean  pulpit, 
curious  monuments,  and  other  objects  demanding  examination. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  been  going  on  here  by  instalments 
ever  since  the  year  1849.  Upon  removing  the  external 
plaster  from  the  walls,  very  ancient  "  herring-bone "  work 
(like  the  masonry  of  the  old  Romans),  running  along  two- 
thirds  of  the  nave  from  the  westward,  was  found,  and  also  a 
very  old  blocked-up  window,  pronounced  to  be  much  older 
than  the  genuine  Norman  work  of  the  church.  There  is  a  fine 
peal  of  six  bells  (the  best  in  this  part  of  England),  and  a  well- 
organised  ringing  club,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Vicar. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

A  picturesque  parochial  school  was  built  near  the  church  in 
1861,  and  a  commodious  vicarage  has  been  erected.  A  few 
Dissenters,  apparently  of  no  specified  denomination,  meet  in  a 
small  building  recently  erected. 

There  was  formerly  a  superstition  in  this  parish  that  if  land 
were  left  unsown  in  a  field  there  would  be  a  death  in  the 
family  within  the  year ;  and  when  the  accident  was  discovered 
they  did  not  sow  it  again.  And  old  women  were  intrusted 
with  the  cure  of  burns  by  charming,  which  they  did  by  re- 
peating a  certain  number  of  times  the  old  doggrel  rhyme, 
"  There  were  two  angels  came  from  the  North,"  &c. 

There  are  the  following  old  names  in  Mathon:  Dobbin's 
Meadow,  Horsenetts,  Clater  Park,  The  Yell,  Penfield,  Quinn 
Hill,  Jack  Field,  Gronage  Moor  Meadow,  Little  Bervet's, 
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Moundings,  Eve  Nuts,  Axdown,  Rail's  Nap,  Long  Mondene, 
Street  Meadow,^  Castle  Field,  Rowburrow  Wood,  Cotherwood, 
Peterspark,  Fardon  Croft,  Doefields,  Hillcrutts,  Fernshell, 
Imburrow,  Hungry  Croft,  Harwardine,  Guzzlefield,  Reddadine, 
Have-a-care,  Whistle  Hill,  and  The  Nell,  &c. 

A  former  minister  of  Mathon,  Tychichus  Whiting,  who 
flourished  upon  a  miserable  stipend  a  century  ago,  is  said  to 
have  given  orders  that  his  body  should  be  buried  under  the 
church  porch,  observing  that  "  as  he  had  been  trod  upon  all 
his  lifetime  he  might  as  well  be  trod  upon  in  death."  The 
poor  pastor's  observation  is  said  to  have  had  reference  to  the 
then  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  their  dealings 
with  the  unfortunate  vicars  of  this  parish. 


of  Worcester  some  eight  miles  is  the 
above  parish,  consisting  of  about  1,025  acres,  chiefly 
stiff  clay,  and  a  wheat-growing  country.  When  I 
visited  the  place  a  few  years  ago  it  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  both  spiritually  and  physically.  The  parishioners 
and  the  then  rector  were  on  the  worst  of  terms,  and  the 
roadways  bore  a  notoriously  bad  name.  Indeed,  their  ways 
required  mending  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  state  that  this  is  now  in  progress.  The  roads  are 
better,  and  the  feelings  of  pastor  and  flock  are  more  congenial, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Smallwood  is  the  present  rector ;  patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  value  of  living,  £96;  population,  157;  church 
accommodation  for  about  100,  of  which  one-half  are  free. 
Mrs.  Francis  owns  the  manor,  and,  with  G.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  the 
New  House,  is  the  principal  landowner.  The  common  fields, 
to  the  extent  of  697  acres,  were  enclosed  in  1773.  The  people 
are  agricultural,  except  that  a  few  women  sew  gloves.  Church 
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modern,  except  the  Perpendicular  tower,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  previous  edifice.  Its  buttresses  bear  the  sculptured 
figures  of  a  bear,  the  symbol  of  the  Norman  Urso,  who  held 
the  parish  under  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  at  the  Conquest, 
and  who  was  as  great  a  bug-bear  in  those  days  as  was 
Buonaparte  to  naughty  children  in  the  period  of  our  own 
infancy.  "  Tradatur  Urso,"  or  "  Give  him  to  the  bear,"  was 
a  common  threat  to  any  one  who  misbehaved  himself.  Among 
the  inscriptions  in  the  church  is  one  to  a  Captain  Wambey, 
which,  after  describing  his  warlike  deeds  when  in  the  flesh, 
alludes  to  his  present  quarters  in  "  box  of  oak  below." 

4 '  Confined  in  earth  in  narrow  borders, 
He  rises  not  till  further  orders!" 

The  Littletons,  Hunts,  Robinsons,  and  Dineleys,  also  lie  here. 
The  parish  took  the  largest  portion  of  its  name  from  the 
Beauchamps,  who  possessed  it  as  the  heirs  to  Urso.  Naunton 
Court  and  the  rectory  house  are  ancient  structures.  Mr. 
Jesse  Gerrard  occupies  the  former. 


>EAR  Great  Malvern,  to  which  it  was  formerly  a 
chapelry,  the  monks  of  that  priory  having  had  a 
grange  here.  It  is  now  a  perpetual  curacy,  value 
only  £50,  the  Beauchamp  Charity  trustees  being  patrons, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Skinner  incumbent.  There  is  a  population 
of  nearly  200,  and  an  acreage  of  787.  It  was  noted  for  a 
large  common,  over  which  the  traveller  in  coaching  days 
passed  from  Worcester  to  Malvern ;  for  an  ancient  hostelry, 
made  prominent  by  an  heraldic  swan  (one  of  the  supporters 
in  the  arms  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  the  principal  landowner 
hereabout)  inviting  the  wayfarer  to  turn  in  and  refresh ;  and 
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by  a  little  cross-timbered  church  (now  destroyed)  the  only 
specimen,  with  one  exception,  of  such  a  building  in  the  county. 
It  is  now  chiefly  distinguished  for  one  of  the  most  munificent 
charitable  institutions  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Earl  Beauchamp,  who  died  in  1853,  left  by  will  £60,000 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  almshouses.  Some  diffi- 
culties attended  the  administration,  and  the  matter  went 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  Court  in  1 859  sanctioned 
a  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  charity  by  trustees.  The 
establishment  consists  of  a  chaplain,  twenty-four  or  more 
alms-people,  clerk,  porter,  and  matron.  The  trustees  had 
power  to  enlarge  or  rebuild  the  parish  church  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  the  charity ;  and  the  parish  being  without  burial 
ground  (their  dead  being  previously  buried  at  the  mother 
church  of  Malvern)  the  trustees  conveyed  for  this  purpose  the 
site  of  the  old  church  and  a  portion  of  the  ground  vested 
in  them,  the  whole  to  be  a  burial  ground ;  they  also  purchased 
the  advowson  of  the  living,  so  that  the  incumbent  of  Newland 
parish  and  the  chaplain  of  the  alms-houses  is  now  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  institution  stands  on  eight  acres  of  land, 
and  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  fourth  being  open 
to  the  south  and  to  a  glorious  view  of  the  entire  Malvern 
range.  A  gorgeous  church  and  the  parsonage  occupy  one 
of  the  three  sides.  With  the  cold  winds  thus  excluded,  and  the 
still  chillier  blasts  of  poverty — with  a  noble  landscape  in  front, 
and  the  abodes  of  comfort  all  around — the  house  of  God  with 
its  spire  directing  the  mind  to  heaven,  and  the  manse,  where 
spiritual  advice  and  consolation  may  be  obtained  in  the  hour 
of  need — all  this  in  one  charmed  little  circle  forms  in  the 
imagination  a  retreat  so  Paradisiacal  that  the  visitor  almost 
wishes  his  last  days  might  be  spent  in  such  scenes  as  these. 
Pity  'tis  that  the  new  church  (which  cost  £5,000)  should 
have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  old  one — an  humble 
little  structure,  but  very  rare.  A  colossal  stone  cross  now 
marks  the  spot  where  the  chancel  stood,  and  the  only  relic 
transferred  to  the  new  church  is  a  small  circular  Norman  font, 
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which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  parish  church  of  Malvern 
before  the  Reformation.  The  chancel  of  the  old  wooden 
church  has  been  re-erected  and  restored  with  great  care 
and  now  forms  a  lych  house  for  pensioners  and  parishioners. 
The  new  church  glitters  with  stained  glass,  marble,  and 
alabaster,  of  the  choicest  varieties,  mural  decorations,  &c. 

There  is  free  accommodation  here  for  the  whole  body  of      v 
parishioners,  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses. 


,  mitji  Cnftni  Harhtt, 


PLACE  now  almost  become  a  suburb  of  Birmingham, 
and  where  some  of  its  merchants  have  mansions. 
Here  is  a  population,  including  the  chapelries  of 
Cofton  Hackett  and  Bartley  Green,  of  3,130,  composed  of 
farmers,  labourers,  nail  makers,  brick  makers,  &c.  Mr. 
Ledsam  is  lord  of  the  manor,  but  has  no  residence  in  the 
parish  ;  and  the  chief  landowners  are  Messrs.  Henry  Atkins, 
A.  S.  Evans,  Ledsam,  and  Smithson.  Baroness  Windsor 
owns  the  greater  part  of  the  land  at  Cofton  Hackett.  The 
acreage  is  3,951,  not  including  Selly  Oak,  which  is  now  a 
separate  district,  furnished  with  its  own  church.  Soil  generally 
a  stiff  clay,  and  rather  more  tillage  than  at  King's  Norton, 
producing  good  beans  and  wheat,  some  mangolds  and  turnips. 
There  are  brick  yards  and  stone  quarries  here,  with  extensive 
metal  works  at  Selly  Oak  and  Dogpool,  and  there  is  a  forge 
and  iron  rod  rolling  mill  at  Bournbrook.  The  river  Rea  and 
the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
way pass  through  the  parish. 

The  mother  church  of  Northfield  has  been  restored,  both 
chancel  and  nave,  within  the  last  twenty-four  years,  and 
beautified  with  many  memorial  windows,  all  but  one  by 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  T.  S.  Stock,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory, 
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Northfield,  has  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church.  The 
building  contains  Norman,  Early  English,  and  Perpendicular 
work,  has  an  immense  chancel  and  a  western  tower,  low  and 
massive ;  also  a  good  peal  of  six  bells,  cast  by  Joseph  Smith, 
at  Edgbaston,  in  1730.  The  tithes  of  Northfield  are  commuted 
at  £805,  those  of  Cofton  at  £244.  The  rent  of  the  glebe  land 
is  £74.  10s.,  of  Cofton  £123.  Rev.  Henry  Clarke  rector; 
patron,  Rev.  J.  A.  Fenwick.  Church  sittings,  700,  all  free. 
There  are  several  schools,  one  of  which  was  endowed  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  endowment  is  invested  in  Consols,  the 
trustees  being  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  and  an  official 
trustee  appointed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

Cofton  Hackett  Church  was  united  with  Northfield  in  the 
last  year  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  both  are  mentioned 
in  Domesday.  The  former  is  a  small  but  interesting  structure, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries'  work,  restored  in  1861  by 
the  Baroness  Windsor,  containing,  among  other  things,  an 
incised  alabaster  slab  to  William  Leycester  and  his  two  wives 
(1508).  Cofton  Hall,  near  the  church,  was  mainly  erected  in 
the  last  century,  but  the  kitchen  is  formed  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  old  hall  of  the  original  mansion,  and  has  a  fine  Perpendi- 
cular roof,  in  good  preservation.  Mr.  Green  resides  here  as 
tenant  to  the  Baroness  Windsor.  Tradition  says  that  King 
Charles  lay  at  this  house  during  one  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  that  the  then  occupant,  Mr.  Jollifle,  had  subsequently 
the  entree  to  the  prison  in  which  his  Majesty  was  confined. 
Richard  Symonds,  who  accompanied  Charles's  army,  states 
that  the  King  lay  at  Cofton  Hall  on  the  night  of  May  14, 
1645,  and  next  day  "  We  marched  from  four  in  the  morning 
till  six  sans  rest.  This  night  the  King  lay  at  Himley  Hall, 
com.  Staff.,  where  now  the  Lord  Ward  lives,  who  is  son  to 
Ward  sometyme  goldsmith  in  London,  which  son  married  the 
Lady  Dudley." 

A  wake  was  formerly  held  at  Cofton  on  three  successive 
Sundays  after  Midsummer,  called  "Bilberry  wake,"  from  a 
fruit  which  grew  remarkably  on  Cofton  Hill.  Groveley  is  a 
manor  in  this  chapelry. 
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The  chap el-of- ease  or  district  church  at  Bartley  Green  was 
erected  in  1838;  and  twenty  years  later  Mr.  Ledsam  gave  a 
site  at  Selly  Oak  for  a  church,  schools,  parsonage,  and  cemetery, 
which  were  consecrated  in  1861.  The  Wesleyans  have  also 
a  "local  habitation"  at  Selly  Oak,  and  the  Baptists  lately 
erected  a  chapel  at  Bartley  Green. 

Weoley  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Northfield,  was  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Somerys  and  Suttons,  lords  of  Dudley ;  it  occupied 
seventeen  acres,  in  a  park  of  1,700  acres.  It  was  not  a  place 
of  much  strength,  as  it  had  no  keep,  and  was  easily  commanded 
by  the  adjacent  hills.  The  site  is  now  a  garden,  round  which 
is  a  moat.  Many  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
here. 

Among  the  old  names  at  Cofton  are  The  Sprights,  Cremen 
Meadow,  Part  of  Warstone,  and  Hoar  Appletree;  and  at 
Northfield,  Ellbank,  Bumbury  Piece,  Long  Noke,  Big  Robin's 
Field,  Witches'  Rough,  Hob  Acre,  Tin  Meadow,  Cob's  Field, 
Quinton  Oak,  Port  Fields,  Kitwell,  First  and  Far  Hobridge, 
Hob  Redding,  Middle  and  Far  Jack  Piece,  &c. 


<)EING  a  parish  north  of  Wyre  Piddle,  near  Pershore, 
the  little  river  or  streamlet  called  Piddle  gives 
name  to  both  places.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered (in  company  with  its  neighbours,  Naunton  Beauchamp 
and  Upton  Snodsbury)  one  of  the  most  uncivilised  parts  of 
Worcestershire.  A  late  incumbent  sometimes  visited  the 
place  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  sometimes  he  would  not  vouch- 
safe even  that  amount  of  attention ;  but  when  the  parishioners 
were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  him  both  service  and  sermon 
were  got  through  in  less  than  the  hour.  There  was  no  choir, 
no  school;  the  people  sent  their  little  ones  to  Graf  ton  to  be 
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taught,  and  those  of  the  parents  who  cared  at  all  for  a  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  went  occasionally  to  neighbouring 
churches.  The  parish  church  was  a  disgrace  to  the  district, 
and  at  one  time  was  actually  mortgaged  to  provide  the  means 
of  erecting  some  wretched  pews  !  The  present  rector  is  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Whatley ;  Earl  Somers  patron ;  value  of  living, 
£130;  church  accommodation,  200;  free  seats,  150;  with  a 
population  of  131 ;  acreage,  910.  Originally  the  place  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  fell  to  the  Segrave, 
Coningsby,  Sheldon,  and  Somers  families.  It  is  divided  into 
very  small  farms,  producing  chiefly  wheat,  beans,  and  barley, 
agriculture  being  the  sole  employment.  The  Rector's  farm  is 
the  largest,  being  only  151  acres.  Under  the  present  incum- 
bency no  doubt  something  will  be  done  to  remove  the  withering 
blight  of  long  neglect  from  this  little  colony.  The  chief  land- 
owners are  Mr.  M.  Curtler,  Mr.  S.  Smith  (Upton  Snodsbury), 
the  Rector,  Mr.  R.  Cowley,  and  Mr.  H.  Cotterell. 


Bnrtnn  ml  K tnrlmrirk. 

$ORTON,  or  North  Town,  lies  north  of  Evesham,  to 
the  abbey  of  which  place  it  belonged  in  the  middle 
ages-  It  is  a  remarkably  pretty  village,  pictur- 
esquely situated  between  two  reaches  of  the  Avon,  but  the 
extensive  felling  of  timber  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
through  it,  and  for  the  purposes  of  high  farming,  has  by  no 
means  enhanced  its  beauty.  It  has  clean  whitewashed  cottages, 
having  carved  gables  in  some  instances,  is  adorned  with  fertile 
gardens,  and  especially  notable  for  negatives,  having  neither 
dissenting  chapel,  public-house,  lawyer,  nor  doctor.  How  they 
manage  without  these  ingredients  of  English  society  is 
unknown,  but  judging  from  exterior  appearances  the  inhabit- 
ants are  nothing  the  worse  for  the  deprivation.  Population 
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about  400,  employed  in  agriculture  and  gloving;  has  an 
acreage  of  2,636,  and  chiefly  produces  wheat.  The  Duke 
d'Aumale  (whose  mansion  is  at  Wood  Norton)  owns  the  entire 
parish,  except  the  vicar's  glebe  and  some  small  cottage  free- 
holds. Lenchwick  is  a  hamlet,  and  had  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  but  the  very  site  is  now  forgotten. 

The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester ;  value,  £188  ;  vicar,  Rev.  N.  G.  Batt.  The  church, 
which  has  210  sittings,  150  being  free,  contains  some  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  work,  has  splendid  monuments  of  the 
Byggs  and  Craven  families,  and  a  good  peal  of  bells.  It  is  an  V' 
ancient  custom  here  to  ring  a  muffled  peal  on  the  28th 
December  (Innocents'  Day),  in  token  of  sorrow  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  hapless  "  babes  of  Bethlehem,"  and  imme- 
diately after,  an  unmuifled  peal,  in  manifestation  of  joy  for  the 
deliverance  and  escape  of  the  infant  Saviour.  Much  has 
been  recently  done  to  the  church.  The  vicar  has  erected  a 
reredos,  an  organ  by  Nicholson  has  been  put  up,  the  chancel 
fitted  with  stalls,  a  handsome  east  window  by  Clayton  and 
Bell  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  F.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  an 
ancient  stone  lectern,  originally  made  for  the  abbey  church 
of  Evesham  about  A.D.  1220,  and  discovered  some  time  since 
in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  has  been  set  up  on  a  suitable  base 
and  shaft  by  Forsyth,  of  Worcester.  This  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Colmore  and  Miss  Blayney,  as  a  memorial  of  their  parents. 

The  ancient  names  of  places  in  Norton  include  Asken 
Corner,  Upper  Sytch,  Long  Dragon's  Piece,  and  Svvatman's 
Ground. 
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R  county  historian,  Nash,  says  that  Norton  was  one 
of  the  chapelries  to  Kempsey ;  it  is  now  however  in 
all  respects,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  a  distinct 
parish.  Its  registers  date  as  far  back  as  1538,  it  has  its  own 
churchwardens,  supports  its  own  poor,  has  an  independent 
parochial  organisation,  and  is  in  a  different  Poor-law  Union 
from  Kempsey.  Moreover,  Norton  has  its  rectorial  tithes  and 
glebe  land,  the  term  "  rectorial  "  implying  that  it  was  at  one 
time  not  only  an  independent  parish  but  a  rectory.  It  is  now 
a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  £112  ;  Rev.  G.  Jenkin  is  the  present 
incumbent.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with 
some  Norman  doorways  and  other  noticeable  features.  The 
building  is  dilapidated,  and  there  is  great  need  for  increased 
accommodation,  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  excellent 
incumbent  and  the  parish  generally  it  will  not  remain  so 
longer  than  may  be  compulsory.  Sittings  in  church,  200, 
of  which  70  are  free.  There  is  a  population  of  nearly  700, 
and  an  acreage  of  2,000.  Employment  of  the  people  chiefly 
agi-icultural,  but  several  of  the  men  are  railway  labourers, 
and  gloving  is  carried  on  largely  by  the  women. 

There  are  two  hamlets  in  the  parish  —  Littleworth  and 
Hatfield.  At  Woodhall,  the  residence  of  T.  Adams,  Esq.,  was 
the  seat  of  the  Gowers,  of  Warwick,  escheators  of  this  county. 
The  Gowers,  being  near  neighbours,  and  perhaps  tenants,  to 
the  Priors  of  Worcester,  fraternised  much  with  them;  and 
we  read  of  Richard  Gower  keeping  Prior  Moore's  moulting 
hawks  in  a  cage,  for  which  on  one  occasion  he  charged  him 
iijs.  iiijd.  Principal  resident  landholders  in  Norton,  T.  T.  B. 
Hooke,  Esq.,  Norton  Hall ;  T.  Adams,  Esq.,  Woodhall ;  G.  J. 
A.  Walker,  Esq.,  Norton  Villa ;  and  T.  Hooke,  Esq.,  Norton 
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Grange.    The  Great  Western  Railway  runs  through  the  parish 
and  has  a  station  in  the  centre  of  it. 

There  is  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Littleworth.  The  Dissenters, 
however,  are  not  bigoted,  as  most  of  them  frequently  attend 
church  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  their  children  are  almost 
invariably  baptised  in  the  church.  Much  good  is  now  being 
done  unobtrusively  in  the  parish,  which  possesses  many  good 
institutions,  including  a  parochial  Church  of  England  School, 
lately  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £200  ;  coal  and  school 
clubs,  &c. 


PARISH  of  869  acres,  all  belonging  to  Mrs.  Howard 
Galton,and  situate  between  Worcester  andDroitwich. 
There  is  a  population  of  202,  who  get  their  living 
mainly  by  growing  wheat  and  beans  and  cultivating  a  large 
brickyai'd.  There  was  a  great  heath,  or  common,  here  in 
ancient  times,  on  which  two  Saxon  giants  (Odd  and  Dingley) 
are  said  to  have  fought,  till  the  first-named,  receiving  quantum 
suff.)  shouted  out  — 

"  O,  Dingley,  Dingley,  spare  my  breath! 
It  shall  be  called  Od-Dingley  Heath." 

So  says  the  legend,  and  it  may  really  have  reference  to  a 
dispute  between  Oddo  and  Doddo,  two  noted  chieftains  in  the 
Mercian  kingdom.  The  common,  which  belonged  to  several 
parishes,  is,  I  believe,  now  entirely  enclosed.  A  canal  and 
railway  pass  through  the  parish. 

Mrs.  Howard  Galton  is  lady  of  the  manor  and  patroness  of 
the  living,  which  is  worth  £'173.  Rev.  J.  Porter  is  the  rector, 
but,  through  illness,  has  obtained  a  license  for  non-residence, 
and  the  parish  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bearcroft,  of 
Hadzor,  as  curate.  The  church  is  a  good  example  of  a  cruci- 
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form  building  (fifteenth  century),  with  tower  at  west  end.  It 
was  repaired  in  1851,  and  the  chancel  and  roof  restored  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Galton ;  but  an  interesting  part  of  the  rood 
screen  disappeared  during  the  recent  restoration.  The  hour- 
glass stand  for  the  pulpit  and  the  holy-water  stoup  are  still 
remaining ;  as  likewise  several  un-Protestant  inscriptions  in 
the  windows,  as  "Orate  pro  Animabus."  There  are  103 
sittings,  of  which  53  are  free. 

Oddingley  has  for  many  years  been  infamous  for  the 
double  murder  done  there  in  1 806,  when  the  Rev.  G.  Parker, 
a  rigid  stickler  for  tithes,  was  shot  dead  by  Richard  Heming,  a 
carpenter,  of  Droitwich,  at  the  instigation  of  Captain  Evans,  a 
magistrate,  and  others ;  and  the  said  Heming,  hiding  himself 
in  the  barn  of  one  Clewes,  a  farmer,  was  there  murdered  by 
his  employers,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  avoid  a  discovery  ! 
It  was  believed  that  Heming  had  gone  abroad,  but  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  on  taking  down  the  barn 
at  Netherwood  Farm,  his  skeleton  was  found  there,  and  identi- 
fied by  a  carpenter's  rule  in  his  pocket  and  other  circumstances. 
His  actual  murderers  were  then  dead,  but  Clewes,  Bankes,  and 
Barnett,  all  farmers,  were  tried  and  acquitted,  owing  to  the 
law  not  then  allowing  accessories  to  be  convicted  on  the  capital 
charge  after  the  death  of  the  principal.  The  last  two  persons 
concerned  in  this  awful  murder  died  only  three  or  four  years  ago, 
at  advanced  ages.  A  new  barn  has  been  built  on  the  site,  and 
a  stone  inserted  in  the  wall,  bearing  the  dates  1806  and  1830, 
the  former  being  the  period  of  the  murders,  and  the  latter 
of  their  discovery. 

There  are  many  eminences  in  this  parish  covered  with 
woods — Nether  Wood  and  Trench  Wood,  where  is  the  site  of 
an  old  castrametation.  Sale  Green  and  Sale  Way  are  close 
at  hand,  marking  the  track  of  the  ancient  saltways  or  roads 
leading  from  Droitwich. 
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(Mttiljant, 


MOST  pleasant  village  on  the  banks  of  Avon,  in 
the  charming  Vale  of  Evesham.  Tradition  says 
that  the  Mexican  King  Offa  had  one  of  his  palaces 
here,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  parish.  The  abbots  of 
Evesham,  to  whom  the  place  was  given  by  the  Saxon  King, 
were  also  wise  enough  to  retire  here  occasionally  for  health, 
recreation,  and — to  look  up  their  tenants'  arrears.  The  park 
is  still  clearly  defined  by  a  fosse  and  bank,  known  as  "  the 
deer's  leap ; "  and  part  of  the  moat  which  once  protected  the 
mansion  may  yet  be  traced.  Many  antiquities  have  been 
found  here.  The  village  is  remarkable  for  —  1,  having  no 
road  through  it !  consisting  chiefly  of  one  straggling  street 
of  cottages ;  2,  a  veritable  Maypole  (a  fixture)  at  the  end  of 
the  said  street ;  3,  there  is  some  of  the  richest  land  and  one 
of  the  poorest  livings  in  the  county ;  4,  the  hour-glass  stand 
used  two  centuries  ago  by  the  Puritan  preachers  in  the  church, 
and  the  sanctus-bell  cot,  both  of  which  were  in  situ  till  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  building,  when  the  stand  was  placed 
in  the  vestry  and  the  bell-cot  in  the  parsonage  garden,  but 
both,  I  hope,  to  be  replaced  in  their  original  positions — as 
relics  which  are  every  year  becoming  more  rare. 

The  old  church  was  in  a  pigsty  condition  till  1861,  when  it 
was  pulled  down  except  the  tower,  and  rebuilt  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  at  a  cost  of  £1,800.  Value  of  living,  £123 ; 
patrons,  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church ;  perpetual  curate, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Bristow.  Population,  461.  Church  accommoda- 
tion, 214,  of  which  165  seats  are  free.  Acreage  of  the  parish, 
1,215 ;  a  gravelly  soil,  very  prolific  in  ordinary  farm  produce, 
except  about  one-third,  which  is  worked  as  market  gardens. 
The  employment  of  the  people  is  entirely  agricultural.  Chief 
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landowners,  Colonel  Digby,  and  John  Gibbs,  T.  Sheaf,  and  J. 
Thorp,  Esqrs. ;  but  strange  to  say,  there  are  no  resident  gentry 
in  this  beautiful  and  fertile  spot.  There  are  some  curious 
superstitions  and  old  customs  among  the  labourers,  one  of 
which  is  that  they  will  have  no  washing  about  on  a  Good 
Friday,  as  being  a  forerunner  of  ill  luck  !  It  is  also  unlucky 
for  a  female  to  enter  the  house  first  on  New  Year's  Day  ;  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  a  superstition  general  in  Worcestershire — 
even  in  its  enlightened  chief  city,  and  not  merely  among  the 
lower  ranks. 

There  is  a  small  endowment  (£12  a  year)  for  a  school  at 
Offenham,  which  is  said  to  be  well  worked. 


jEAR  Beoley,  and  running  into  Warwickshire  towards 
Henley-in-Arden.  Has  an  acreage  of  1,185,  and  a 
population  of  about  50  (no  increase  since  the  time 
of  Elizabeth)  ;  the  labourers'  cottages  having  been  pulled  down 
by  Mr.  Knight  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  house  of  the  principal 
proprietor  of  the  parish  shut  up  and  left  to  ruin,  owing  to 
unhappy  family  circumstances.  There  are  but  nine  houses  in 
the  parish,  and  no  resident  gentry,  no  railway  station,  no  police 
station,  no  inn,  no  Dissenters'  chapel,  no  lawyer,  no  resident 
incumbent,  nor  any  public  building  besides  the  church. 
W.  G.  Newton,  Esq.,  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and,  with  Mr. 
W.  Martin,  a  chief  landowner.  Wheat  and  beans  are  mainly 
grown,  and  the  little  settlement  employ  themselves  entirely  in 
agriculture.  Rev.  H.  W.  Salmon  is  the  rector ;  value  of 
living,  £200 ;  Mrs.  Peshall  patroness.  The  church  is  small, 
and  of  no  great  interest,  but  contains  more  sittings  than  there 
are  people  to  occupy  them. 

The  parish  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Evesham.     An  ancient 
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tumulus  (old  barrow)  is  thought  to  have  given  it  a  name  ; 
but  others  allege  that  it  was  a  superabundance  of  owls 
(Owlborough);  and  it  is  known  that  an  old  family  who  took 
their  name  from  the  parish  bore  three  owls  in  their  coat 
of  arms.  Among  the  old  names  here  are  Puck  Meadow, 
Wharnap  Hill,  and  Gospel  Bit. 


MODEL  village,  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Worcester, 
on  the  road  to  Kidderminster;  has  fine  old  cross- 
timbered  houses  in  good  condition  and  modern  ones 
en  suite,  with  pretty  gables  and  ornamental  barge-boards ; 
two  or  three  good  hostelries ;  a  nicely- wooded  park  with  good 
substantial  mansion,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sandys ;  and  a  fine 
showy  church,  not  forty  years  old,  with  handsome  spire. 
Ombersley  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  and 
once  gave  name  to  a  forest,  which  was  cut  down  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  A  market  and  fair  were  granted  to  the 
town  by  Edward  III,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  either. 
Lord  Sandys  owns  the  manor  and  most  of  the  property  in 
the  parish.  His  Lordship  traces  his  pedigree  to  Sandes,  of 
Rattenby  Castle,  Cumberland,  temp.  Henry  IV.  There  have 
been  distinguished  members  of  this  family.  Queen  Elizabeth 
created  Dr.  Sandys  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  his  son  Samuel 
purchased  the  manor  of  Ombersley.  Shortly  afterwards  lived 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  author,  statesman,  and  traveller. 
Colonel  Sandys  was  a  noted  supporter  of  the  Parliamentary 
cause,  and  received  his  death  wound  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
He  raised  three  regiments  at  his  own  expense,  while  his  uncle, 
Colonel  Martin  Sandys,  had  a  regiment  of  foot  of  the  towns- 
men of  Worcester,  and  was  knighted  at  the  Palace  there  in 
June,  1644,  at  the  same  time  as  was  the  Mayor.  Then  there 
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was  a  William  Sandys,  who  made  the  Avon  navigable  at  a 
great  expense.  The  first  Lord  Sandys,  who  represented 
Worcester  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  cofferer  to  his  Majesty's  household,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Forests.  His 
brother,  George,  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet  and  a  traveller, 
of  whom  Pope  thought  highly.  The  Court  was  built  by  the 
first  Lord  Sandys,  and  contains  some  good  paintings  and  family 
portraits.  When  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire  resided  here, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  1807,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  and  a  large  party  of  nobility,  visited  her  Ladyship, 
the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  Worcester  taking  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  royal  party  with  an  address.  On  September 
6,  1843,  the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  visited 
the  place,  and  left  their  autographs  on  the  parish  register. 

Ombersley  has  a  fruitful  soil,  chiefly  loamy  sand,  for  timber, 
wheat,  beans,  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  swedes,  and  turnips ;  it 
is  largely  fruited,  and  there  are  many  gooseberry  and  plum 
orchards.  The  Severn  and  the  Salwarpe  water  the  parish 
abundantly.  The  acreage  is  6,795.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
employment,  but  some  of  the  women  and  girls  are  engaged 
in  gloving  and  "slop-work  "  for  Worcester  tradesmen.  Popu- 
lation in  1861  numbered  2,463.  Their  condition  is  generally 
good,  the  charities  of  the  parish  being  numerous  ;  also  two 
free  schools,  with  excellent  masters,  and  no  less  than  six  allot- 
ment societies,  while  Lord  Sandys  lets  out  some  wood  land 
to  twenty-eight  poor  men  on  most  encouraging  terms ;  Lady 
Sandys  is  also  very  charitable  to  the  poor;  and  the  Vicar, 
Mrs.  Moule,  of  Lineholt,  Mr.  C.  Gardner,  Mr.  A.  M.  Campbell, 
of  Tapenhall,  and  the  Church  Trustees,  let  out  allotments 
in  various  parts  of  the  parish.  Moreover  there  are  many 
resident  gentry — a  great  blessing  to  any  district — including 
J.  G.  Watkins,  Esq.,  a  county  magistrate  and  celebrated 
sheep-breeder  ;  Mrs.  Winnall,  of  Winnall ;  General  Osborne, 
of  Hawford;  Mr.  Salmon,  of  The  Cedars;  Mrs.  Colonel 
Strode ;  Captain  Shepherd,  of  Utbridge  House ;  the  Miss 
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Paynes ;  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Barn  Hall ;  Mr.  T.  Amphlett,  of 
Acton  Hall;  Mr.  C.  Amphlett,  Hadley  Cross;  Gardners, 
Randalls,  Pardoes,  &c. 

Value  of  living,  about  £400 ;  patron,  Lord  Sandys ;  vicar, 
Rev.  J.  Atkyns.  In  1814  an  Act  was  passed  for  enclosing 
lands,  taking  down  the  old  parish  church,  and  building  a  new 
one,  enlarging  the  churchyard,  and  building  a  workhouse. 
The  church,  however,  was  not  completed  till  1829.  It  cost 
£16,000,  and  is  a  very  decent  specimen  (by  Rickman)  of  that 
unenlightened  period.  It  has  875  sittings,  of  which  172  are 
free.  The  walls  consist  of  Ombersley  stone,  from  ancient 
quarries  in  the  parish.  The  chancel  of  the  old  church  is 
preserved  as  a  mausoleum,  and  contains  among  other  monu- 
ments that  of  General  Lord  Sandys,  who  served  at  Waterloo. 

Much  Roman  pottery  has  been  dug  up  at  Hadley  Heath 
Common,  on  the  site  of  a  camp ;  there  were  entrenchments 
and  a  tumulus  at  this  spot;  also  clay  quarries  in  Gardiner's 
Grove,  which  supplied  the  pottery  works,  still  visible  in  one 
of  Mr.  S.  Tracey's  fields.  Remarkable  names  of  places  in 
the  parish :  Pope's  Hole,  Bumble  Hole,  Collier's  Grave, 
Devil's  Den,  Catshall,  Coneygree,  Hither  and  Farther  Warvil, 
Barrow  Lane,  Croces,  Portway  Plat,  Salent  Oak,  Wharwill, 
and  Underdoms.  The  names  of  the  hamlets  in  the  parish 
are — Acton,  Borley,  Chatley,  Comhampton,  Dunhampton, 
Hadley,  Holt  Fleet,  Lineholt,  Powers,  Suddington  (pronounced 
"Sinton"),  Sytchampton,  and  Uphampton. 


(Dntrbunj. 


the  southern  side  of  the  Bredon   hills,  this 
parish  runs  into  Gloucestershire,  near  Tewkesbury. 
With  the  hamlet  of  Conderton,  and  the  chapelries  of 
Alston,  Teddington,  and  Washbourne,  there  are  between  3,000 
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and  4,000  acres,  and  a  population  of  925 ;  church  accommodation 
in  church  and  chapelries  for  about  half  that  number,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  free  sittings.  Robert  Martin,  Esq.,  is 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  principal  landowner ;  he  resides  at 
the  Court  House,  hard  by  the  church.  It  was  an  ancestor  of 
Mr.  Martin  who  built  the  mansion  (1736),  planted  nearly 
every  tree  on  the  estate,  and  made  the  place  one  of  the  most 
delightful  villages  in  the  county.  Recently  the  house  and 
grounds  have  been  renovated  and  re-arranged  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  with  considerable  skill — terraces  and  walks  formed, 
spacious  lawns  laid  out,  streams  cleared,  bridges  thrown  across 
them,  cascades  brought  into  play,  and  judicious  openings  made 
for  bringing  into  prominence  the  grand  old  trees,  unsurpassed 
for  beauty,  size,  and  variety,  which  clothe  the  hill,  and  form  a 
magnificent  back-ground  to  the  scene.  The  resident  gentry 
besides  Mr.  Martin  are  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  F.  Eyston,  the 
latter  a  county  magistrate  of  long  standing.  The  little  river 
Carrant,  running*  through  the  village  on  its  way  to  the  Avon, 
formerly  supplied  power  for  paper,  silk,  and  corn  mills ;  there 
are  now  two  grist  mills  only.  Employment,  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, and  glove-sewing  for  the  women.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
beans  grown.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  a  noted 
place  for  the  redundancy  of  rabbits,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
(the  manor  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester),  restricted 
the  lessee  from  keeping  too  many  of  that  breed,  "  they  having 
been  informed  of  the  damage  done  by  excessive  coneys  to  the 
corn  lands  and  the  tenants  generally."  Would  that  there 
were  more  of  such  considerate  landlords  in  the  present  day ! 
Overbury,  within  our  own  recollection,  has  been  distinguished 
by  bitter  bickerings  and  litigation  between  the  vicar  and  his 
parishioners.  The  former  has  for  a  long  time  been  residing  in 
Paris,  and  the  good  offices  of  the  curate,  Rev.  T.  L.  Stayner, 
have  had  the  effect  of  calming  and  reconciling  the  parishioners 
to  the  services  of  the  Church.  Dissent,  however,  still  exists, 
and  there  is  a  chapel  used  occasionally  only  by  Baptists  and 
Independents.  The  value  of  the  living  is  about  £700  ;  Dean 
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and  Chapter  of  Worcester  patrons  ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Smith  vicar. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  sixteen  in  England  dedicated  to  St. 
Faith,  and  contains  interesting  remains  of  all  the  styles  from 
the  Norman  downwards  ;  it  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  has 
Early  English  chancel,  with  vaulted  stone  roof,  Norman  nave, 
with  Decorated  aisles  and  clerestory,  Perpendicular  tower 
between  chancel  and  nave,  Norman  doorway  with  new  stone 
porch ;  ancient  open  seats,  circular  Norman  font  enriched  with 
rude  and  curious  sculptures,  &c. 

On  Conderton  Hill,  in  this  parish,  is  a  small  oval  camp,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  some  Roman  coins  have  been 
discovered.  The  scenery  around  is  very  beautiful,  although 
stone  walls  are  seen  in  lieu  of  hedges,  and  cottages  of  the 
same  material,  contrasting  greatly  with  the  brick  and  timber 
dwellings  and  hedgerows  of  the  rest  of  the  county. 


CLOSELY  adjoining  Stourbridge;  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Foley  family  and  to  the  hospital  founded  by 
Thomas  Foley  at  Oldswinford,  of  which  living  it 
was  a  dependent  chapelry,  but  now  a  parish  of  itself.  The 
feoffees  of  the  said  hospital  are  now  the  patrons  of  the 
living  and  owners  of  the  manor;  Dr.  Baddeley  and  the 
rector  are  also  landowners.  Acreage,  1,410;  growing  wheat, 
barley,  swedes,  and  mangolds.  Population,  about  297,  mainly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  resident  gentry  are  J.  Hunt, 
Esq.,  Pedmore  Hall;  C.  E.  Swindell,  Esq.,  The  Quarry;  G. 
Grazebrook,  Esq.,  The  Racecourse;  and  Miss  Amphlett, 
Pedmore  House. 

The  church,  which  stands  in  great  need  of  restoration, 
contains  some  interesting  Norman  work  in  the  chancel  arch, 
principal  doorway,  and  other  portions ;  Early  English  in  the 
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chancel,  and  the  rest  fifteenth  century.  On  the  tympanum 
of  the  principal  door  is  a  crowned  figure  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  supposed  to  be  the  Saviour,  surrounded  by 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  There  are  170  seats,  including 
a  gallery  which  will  hold  about  forty  ;  one-third  of  the  sittings 
free.  Rev.  J.  H.  Whiteley  rector;  value  of  living,  £435. 


| EN"  (the  head  of)  "dock"  (the  dyke),  there  being 
a  trench  extending  across  the  parish  to  Corse 
Lawn  and  Castle  Morton,  which  probably  formed 
a  British  or  Saxon  boundary  line  of  certain  tribes 
whose  habitat  was  at  the  S.E.  of  the  Malvern  chain  of  hills. 
The  parish  and  its  church  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  an 
antiquary.  Early  Norman,  if  not  Saxon,  work  will  be 
found  in  the  church,  which  has  semicircular  doorways,  a 
piscina  with  triangular  head  or  canopy,  portion  of  chancel 
arch  of  same  date,  the  doorway  to  the  rood  loft,  remains  of  the 
screen,  cylindrical  font,  and  pre-reformation  seats.  The  site 
around  the  church  appears  to  have  been  once  occupied  by 
extensive  buildings,  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found  on  the 
edge  \>f  the  dyke.  Near  here  is  a  house  called  "  The  Prior's 
Court "  (occupied  by  Mr.  James  Clark),  which,  as  the  manor 
in  ancient  times  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Worcester,  was 
no  doubt  the  court  or  manor-house  of  the  Prior  of  Worcester 
Monastery. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds,  the  eminent  geologist,  is  lord  of  the 
ymanor,  patron  and  incumbent  of  the  living;  and  Major 
Martin  is  also  a  landowner.  Value  of  the  rectory,  £312; 
population,  329 ;  church  accommodation,  120 ;  free  seats, 
60.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  acreage  of  the  parish 
is  1,143,  and  the  employment  of  the  people  entirely  agricul- 
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tural.  Wheat,  beans,  and  barley,  are  grown.  The  soil  consists 
of  the  Middle  Keiiper  sandstone  and  marls  of  geologists,  with 
an  outlier  of  Lias  at  Berrow  Hill,  close  by ;  indeed,  part  of 
this  outlier  is  in  Pendock  parish.  Pendock  Portway  is  an 
ancient  military  road  which  ran  from  the  Wall  Hills  Camp. 


| HIS  parish,  of  1,474  acreage,  situate  near  Pershore, 
is  owned  by  John  Parker,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor, 
Colonel  Scobell,  Rev.  J.  Cook,  W.  Acton,  and 
R.  Varden,  Esqrs.  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Varden  are  the  only 
resident  landowners.  Wheat  and  roots  are  grown,  and  the 
employment  is  solely  agricultural.  The  Church  of  Westminster 
was  among  the  earliest  owners  of  the  manor,  and  it  subse- 
quently gave  name  to  the  De  Peoplintons.  Afterwards  the 
Russells  and  Dineleys  held  possessions  here.  Rector  and 
patron,  Rev.  J.  Cook;  value  of  living,  £300;  population,  326  ; 
church  seats,  200.  The  church,  which  was  renovated  in 
1850,  is  mainly  of  Perpendicular  work,  but  contains  nothing 
notable. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  rector  of  Peopleton  (Richard 
Claridge)  turned  Quaker,  resigned  his  benefice,  and  his  works 
are  quoted  even  to  the  present  day  when  "The  Friends" 
are  engaged  in  vindicating  their  society  from  the  charge  of 
Sochiianism. 
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(saith  Habingdon),  on  whose  northern 
shore  beginneth  ye  countrye  of  peare  trees,  so 
naturally  and  abundantly  growing  as  they  yield 
plentye  of  the  drink  called  perrie,  which  sometimes 
pleaseth  the  delitious  relish  of  the  ritch,  but  satisfieth  more 
oftener  the  thirst  of  ye  common  people.  Peareshore  showeth 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  builded  in  King  Edgar's  reign  by 
Egelward,  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  hath  a  market.  And  for  the 
abbey,  although  it  be  now  (as  the  rest)  nothing,  yet  I  thinke 
long  before  the  suppression  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
Westminster  Monastery  hath  not  only  a  great  share  in  this 
hundred,  but  alsoe  a  part  of  Peareshore  town,  for  the  Kings 
of  England  advanced  Westminster,  the  church  of  their  corona- 
tion and  sepulchres."  What  with  the  rapacity  of  Westminster, 
the  pillage  of  Danes  and  Normans,  and  the  frequent  fires  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Pershore  Abbey  met  with  its  full  share  of 
misfortune.  There  was  a  noble  Norman  church  attached 
to  it,  but  its  eastern  limb  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt 
in  the  Early  English  style  in  1223-39,  the  Norman  nave 
standing  till  the  Dissolution,  when  it  was  pulled  down  and 
sold,  as  also  was  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  other  chapels  and 
the  monastic  buildings ;  and  about  two  centuries  ago  the  great 
north  transept  fell,  and  was  substituted  by  buttresses  for  the 
support  of  the  tower.  So  that  the  only  remains  of  the  Abbey 
Church  are  the  choir,  south  transept,  and  tower;  but  these 
were  restored  in  1862-4  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  a  style  which  leads 
us  to  be  thankful  for  so  glorious  a  fragment.  About  £6,000 
was  spent  in  the  restoration.  Among  the  finer  features  of  the 
building  are  the  beautiful  Early  English  work  of  the  choir, 
the  Norman  masonry  of  the  transept,  and  the  noble  lantern 
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of  the  tower  (fourteenth  century)  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Scott 
believes  was  constructed  by  the  architect  who  built  the  central 
tower  of  Salisbury. 

There  are  some  highly  interesting  monumental  remains, 
stone  effigies,  and  memorial  windows  (especially  one  to  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  the  vicar)  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  parish  church  of  Holy  Cross.  The 
mother  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  an  humbler  building  very  near 
the  Abbey  Church. 

At  the  Dissolution  Abbot  Stonewell  was  glad  to  compound 
for  a  pension  of  £160  a  year,  and  survived  nearly  twenty 
years.  The  site  of  the  Abbey,  the  vineyard,  with  the  manors 
of  Old  and  New  Pershore,  Abbot's  Wood,  and  Wadborough, 
the  fair  and  market,  &c.,  were  conveyed  to  William  and 
Francis  Sheldon.  Passing  through  various  hands,  the  manors 
of  Old  and  New  Pershore  are  now  vested  in  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Malins,  but  all  rights  incident  to  them  have,  I  am  informed, 
been  suffered  to  fall  in  abeyance.  The  Abbey  House,  on  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  the  abbots,  is  now  occupied  by  Colonel 
Scobell. 

The  town  of  Pershore  is  clean  and  pleasant,  has  wide 
streets,  respectable  inns,  and  the  largest  collection  of  bay 
windows  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Population,  nearly  3,000. 
The  chief  employment  for  men  in  the  neighbourhood  is  market 
gardening;  gloving  for  the  women.  Mr.  E.  Humphries 
employs  about  100  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machines ;  and  wool-sorting  is  carried  on  to  a  diminished  extent 
by  Messrs.  M.  Ganderton,  T.  Burch,  T.  Cross,  and  T.  Ellis. 
Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Son  also  find  employment  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  at' Pershore  Mills.  Among  the  other 
institutions  of  the  place  are  the  Angel  and  Three  Tuns  hotels ; 
branches  of  the  Worcester  City  and  County  and  Gloucester- 
shire banks;  a  new  town  hall  or  music  hall,  erected  by  a 
Co-operative  Society ;  a  news  room ;  national,  infant,  and 
British  schools ;  a  new  and  handsome  police  station,  with 
magistrates'  rooms,  &c.,  recently  erected  near  the  entrance  to 
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the  town,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £2,000  ;  a  workhouse  for  the 
Union,  on  the  road  to  the  railway  station,  the  latter  being 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  town ;  gas  works,  established  so 
recently  as  1853;  a  depot  and  armoury  for  the  Rifle  Corps, 
which  numbers  over  sixty  men,  and  is  commanded  by  my 
excellent  friend,  Captain  Davies,  a  gentleman  whose  critical 
knowledge  of  a  good  glass  of  wine  is  only  to  be  exceeded  by 
his  liberality  and  goodness  of  heart ;  a  County  Court ;  offices 
for  Turnpike  Trustees  and  Commissioners  of  Taxes ;  a 
"  Pershore  Loyal  Union,"  or  friendly  society ;  a  working 
men's  club  and  loan  society,  &c.  Among  the  improvements 
needed  here  is  a  good  system  of  local  government.  At  present 
every  man  mends  his  pavement  or  leaves  it  in  holes,  as  he 
thinks  best.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  bad  and  ill  ventilated, 
and  there  is  a  large  number  of  extremely  old  thatched  ones. 
The  drainage,  too,  is  very  bad.  A  Nuisance  Committee  now 
and  then  makes  a  perambulation,  and  routs  up  all  kinds  of 
abominations;  but  matters  soon  settle  down  again  in  their 
old  way. 

The  main  street  of  Pershore  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  rest  of  the  town  (Newlands),  &c.,  in  the  great  or 
Abbey  parish,  Holy  Cross,  reaching  nearly  to  Stoulton.  There 
are  various  chapelries,  hamlets,  and  manors ;  thus : 

Allesborough :  a  manor  of  which  Earl  Coventry  is  lord. 
It  formerly  conferred  the  inferior  title  of  Baron  on  the 
Coventry  family.  The  manor  commences  close  to  Pershore, 
and  extends  over  the  whole  of  Walcot  and  Broughton. 

Abbot's  Wood:  four  or  five  miles  from  Pershore,  forming 
the  boundary  of  Holy  Cross  parish. 

Bricklehampton :  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew ; 
has  a  small  church,  with  Norman  and  Early  English  work, 
stone  stoup,  and  many  other  relics.  In  the  chapelry  is  the 
mansion  of  R.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  sometime  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Worcester. 

Binholme  Pershore:  a  manor  of  which  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  are  lords. 
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Drake's  Broughton:  two  miles  from  Pershore;  a  hamlet 
and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Holy  Cross.  A  chapel  was 
erected  here  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  £1,057. 

Pensham:  a  hamlet  one  mile  from  the  town,  and  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew;  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Avon. 

Pershore  Portsmouth:  a  manor  the  origin  of  whose 
curious  name  I  cannot  ascertain.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  are  the  lords. 

Pinvin :  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew.  Here  is 
an  extraordinary  little  church,  of  very  early  Norman,  if  not 
Saxon  work ;  has  long-and-short  work  at  the  angles ;  two 
"squints"  or  hagioscopes,  mural  paintings,  and  much  else 
that  should  attract  antiquarian  visitors. 

Walcot-cum-Membris :  a  hamlet  two  miles  N.E.  of  the 
town,  and  hi  the  parish  of  Holy  Cross. 

Wadborough:  a  hamlet  four  miles  from  Pershore,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Holy  Cross;  has  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Railway. 

Wick  Burnel  and  Wick  Warren:  manors  extending  over 
*the  chapelry  of  Wick  and  Mr.  Hudson's  estate  in  Holy  Cross. 
A.  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  the  ancient  manor-house, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Hazlewood  family,  is  lord 
of  these  manors. 

The  principal  landowners  in  the  parishes  of  Pershore  are 
the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Earl  Somers,  Sir  J.  G.  S.  Sebright, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  and  their  lessees 
(namely,  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  Malins  and  Messrs,  lllingworth 
and  Carter),  J.  C.  Dent,  Esq.,  J.  and  G.  Whitaker,  Esqrs., 
J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  A.  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  W.  Acton,  Esq.,  Colonel 
Scobell,  the  Vicar  of  Pershore,  and  E.  Humphries,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett  is  vicar  of  Pershore ;  value  of 
living,  after  providing  for  the  chapelries,  about  £200;  patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster. 

Pershore  sent  two  Members  to  the  Parliament  of  Edward  I, 
but  has  never  since  taken  a  part  in  legislation.  An  ancient 
fair  was  given  to  the  town  on  the  feast  of  St.  Edburgh  (June 
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26),  and  two  following  days.  This  is  still  held,  as  also  two 
others,  on  Easter  Tuesday  and  the  last  Tuesday  in  October. 
The  ancient  fair  has  been  for  centuries  quite  an  institution  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  was  formerly  held  in  the  Abbey 
churchyard,  but  the  profanity  of  this  practice  led  to  its  suppres- 
sion a  few  years  ago,  under  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  whereby 
the  churchyards  are  held  in  trust,  the  present  trustees  being 
the  vicar,  and  Rev.  J.  Foley,  rector  of  Wadhurst,  Colonel 
Scobell,  Mr.  A.  R.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  G.  Goodwin.  A  piece  of 
land  excepted  from  the  bargain  and  sale  (conveyed  to  Mr.  J. 
Bedford)  was  called  "  The  Monkey,"  or  «  Monk's  Yard,"  and 
was  probably  the  burial  place  of  the  monks.  Another  ancient 
usage  in  the  old  fair-time  was  for  any  person  who  hung  out  a 
bush  at  his  door  to  have  the  privilege  of  selling  ale  without  a 
license  during  the  three  days'  fair.  Modern  legislation,  how- 
ever, at  length  proved  too  strong  for  ancient  custom,  and  after 
some  litigation  the  "bush-houses"  were  suppressed  in  1863. 

Giles  Collier,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister  during  the 
Commonwealth,  vicar  of  Blockley,  and  an  assistant  to  the 
Commissioners  for  ejecting  "scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insuffi- 
cient ministers  and  schoolmasters,"  was  a  native  of  Pershore. 
Another  noted  inhabitant  of  the  town  was  Mary  Punch,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  105,  but  in  what  year  is  unknown. 

Tradesmen's  tokens,  or  halfpennies,  are  in  existence  of 
Henry  Gibbs,  1666;  Gideon  Palmer,  mercer,  1667;  and 
Edward  Perkins,  apothecary,  1664. 

The  only  other  items  on  my  Pershore  notes  are  —  1,  that 
in  1840  the  Board  of  Guardians  petitioned  the  Legislature,  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-five  to  five,  to  dismiss  the  assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  as  being  a  useless  and  expensive  body 
of  men;  2,  in  March,  1849,  Robert  Pulley  was  hung  at 
Worcester  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Ann  Staight,  at  Broughton, 
near  Pershore. 
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ITHIN  two  or  three  miles  of  Worcester,  an  extensive 
parish,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Westminster,  the  Priory  of  Great  Malvern,  the 
Beauchamps,  and  others.  There  is  a  convent  for  nuns  at 
Stanbrook,  and  the  City  and  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  an 
immense  and  costly  establishment  ably  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Sherlock  and  a  joint  committee  of  visitors,  selected  from  the 
county  and  city  magistrates. 

In  the  parish  of  Powyke  are  four  manors,  Pixham,  Woodsfield, 
and  Holythorn  Green,  alias  Beauchamp's  Court,  of  which 
three  manors  Lord  Beauchamp  is  lord,  and  the  Earl  of 
Coventry  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Prior's  Court,  alias  the 
Rectory.  Part  of  the  manor  of  Bransford  is  also  within  this 
parish.  Lord  Coventry  is  patron  of  the  living  ;  and  besides 
his  lordship,  Earl  Beauchamp  and  Sir  John  Pakington  are 
landowners;  and  among  the  resident  gentry  are  Mrs. 
Wodehouse,  Revs.  E.  Horton  and  E.  Wall,  Mrs.  Morton, 
Mrs.  Turbitt,  Mrs.  Moore,  Messrs.  J.  Daniel,  W.  S.  P. 
Hughes,  G.  Martin,  and  J.  S.  Isaac.  A  few  of  the  females 
are  employed  in  gloving,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  get  their 
living  in  producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  hops. 
There  is  an  acreage  of  5,000,  and  a  population  of  2,222.  The 
parish  is  well  watered  by  the  Severn  and  the  Teme;  and 
its  ham,  or  common,  is  a  large  piece  of  land  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  latter  river.  The  Rev.  Cecil  Hughes  is  the 
vicar ;  value  of  living,  £320 ;  church  accommodation,  400  ; 
free  sittings,  90.  The  church,  which  is  a  cruciform  structure, 
has  been  recently  restored.  It  contains  specimens  of  almost 
every  style,  has  an  Early  English  east  window,  and  western 
tower. 
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There  is  a  Congregational  chapel  in  the  parish  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  the  convent. 

Powyke  is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Dr.  Wall,  a 
physician  of  great  note,  and  to  whom  the  city  of  Worcester 
mainly  owes  its  china  manufacture ;  also  for  two  great 
fights  during  the  civil  wars — one  in  1642,  when  Colonel 
Sandys  and  the  Parliamentarians  were  caught  in  a  stratagem 
and  routed  by  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice ;  and  the  other 
in  1651,  when  General  Fleetwood  drove  the  Royalists  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Teme,  and  secured  the  pass  after  a  two 
hours'  fight.  This  old  bridge  is  yet  standing. 


ELL  known  throughout  Europe,  if  not  the  world,  as 
the  S6at  °f  the  manufacture  °f  needles,  pins,  fish- 
hooks,  fishing  tackle,  harpoons,  sail  hooks,  sailors* 
palms,  sewing  machines,  knitting  pins,  and  bodkins.  Formerly, 
only  a  chapelry  or  hamlet  to  Tardebigg,  from  which  it  was 
separated  in  the  year  1855,  the  little  village  (which  derived 
its  name  from  a  small  stream  tinged  with  the  red  colour  of 
the  marly  soil)  gradually  grew  up  from  a  few  cottages  under  the 
shadow  of  Bordesley  Abbey.  This  was  a  Cistercian  Monastery, 
founded  in  1138  by  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  and  many 
interesting  remains  of  the  old  establishment  have  recently 
been  exhumed,  of  which  an  account  has  recently  been  published 
in  a  handsome  volume,  by  R.  S.  Bartleet,  Esq.,  at  whose 
expense  the  excavations  were  carried  out.  At  the  Dissolution 
the  monastic  lands  were  granted  to  Lord  Windsor,  and  the 
Baroness  Windsor  is  still  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  patroness 
of  the  living. 

There  is  no  certain  record  of  the  period  when  the  needle 
trade  found  out  the  little  place  and  extended  it  so  greatly,  but 
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early  in  the  last  century  needle-making  was  carried  on  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Studley,  and  soon  found  its  way  to 
Redditch,  by  which  time  the  names  of  Hemming  and  Bartleet 
had  made  the  vicinity  famous  for  its  manufacture.  Some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  has 
grown  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  calculated 
there  are  about  200  millions  of  needles  produced  every  week 
in  the  entire  district,  which  includes  Astwood  Bank,  Studley, 
Alvechurch,  Feckenham,  Hunt  End,  Crabs  Cross,  &c.,  giving 
employment  to  some  10,000  persons.  The  superiority  of  the 
Redditch  needles  is  recognised  all  over  the  world.  The 
Germans  and  others  have  competed  for  the  inferior  sorts  of 
needles,  but  themselves  send  to  Redditch  for  the  best  article. 
Formerly  the  steel-dust  created  in  the  grinding  of  the  needles 
was  very  destructive  to  the  lives  of  the  workpeople,  but  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  carrying  off  the  dust  was  invented  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  process  is  now  much  more  harmless. 
The  principal  manufacturers  of  Redditch  are  Messrs.  Hemming 
and  Son,  Bartleet  and  Sons,  Milward  and  Sons,  Thomas  and 
Sons,  James  and  Sons,  Ilolyoake  and  Son,  Baylis  and  Sons, 
Harrison  and  Co.,  Kirby,  Beard,  and  Co.,  and  Allcock  and  Co. 
The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  trades  are  on  the  whole 
very  satisfactory.  The  Workshops  Regulation  Act  is  now 
applied  to  the  district,  and  as  very  large  numbers  of  women 
and  children  are  employed  in  the  several  manufactures  it  is 
believed  this  piece  of  legislation  will  have  a  favourable  effect 
on  the  rising  generation  by  restricting  their  hours  of  labour. 
Redditch  has  been  represented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  this 
year  by  Messrs.  Bartleet  and  Sons,  Milward  and  Sons,  Boulton 
and  Sons,  and  Kirby,  Beard,  and  Co.,  each  obtaining  a  silver 
medal  except  Messrs.  Milward  and  Sons,  who,  however, 
obtained  a  bronze  medal.  Sewing  machine  needles  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bartleet  and  Sons,  suitable  for  all  the 
different  machines  amongst  their  complete  assortment  of 
needles  and  fish  hooks,  which  obtained  a  silver  medal ;  also 
by  Mr.  Heath,  of  Crabs  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Co., 
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of  Huntend.  Mr.  Heath's  productions  were  honourably 
mentioned,  and  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Co.  received  a  medal. 
With  such  an  increase  of  trade  as  Redditch  has  experienced, 
of  course  the  town  and  its  institutions  have  expanded  in 
proportion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
were  but  1,000  inhabitants,  whereas  at  present  they  are  not 
far  short  of  six  times  that  number,  and  there  is  so  great  a 
demand  for  houses  both  here  and  at  Studley,  that  no  sooner 
is  one  vacant  or  a  new  one  erected  than  a  dozen  applicants 
are  in  the  field  for  it,  and  of  course  rents  have  gone  up  in 
proportion.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  influx  of 
labourers  employed  on  the  Evesham  and  Redditch  Railway. 
Within  the  last  half-a-dozen  years,  factories,  warehouses, 
dwellings,  and  new  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  have  been 
erected,  and  new  streets  would  have  risen  much  more  ex- 
tensively if  the  land  had  not  been  chiefly  leasehold.  The  new 
Gloucestershire  Branch  Bank  was  put  up  last  year,  besides 
which  there  are  the  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  Branch 
Bank,  and  the  Post  Office  Bank.  A  new  County  Police 
Station  was  erected  in  Evesham  Street  in  1863.  Bromsgrove 
was  the  post-town  for  Redditch  until  the  early  part  of  1867, 
when  it  was  found  requisite  to  make  the  latter  a  post-town 
of  itself.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  town  was  left  in 
Egyptian  darkness  during  the  winter  months,  but  gas  works 
are  now  established,  and  5s.  6d.  per  thousand  is  charged  to 
private  consumers — a  somewhat  high  figure,  where  the  con- 
sumption in  the  manufactories  must  be  very  large.  There 
is  a  Literary  Institution,  and  a  Reading-room  for  working 
men  ;  also  a  Land  and  Building  Society.  The  highways  in 
Redditch  and  eight  or  nine  surrounding  parishes  are  managed 
by  a  Board  which  meets  every  six  weeks  at  the  Unicorn 
Hotel.  There  is  a  Petty  Session  every  Wednesday  at  the 
new  police  station,  where  also  is  held  the  Small  Debts  Court 
bi-monthly. 

"The  Health  of  Towns  Act  was  adopted  here  in  1859  (the 
same  year  as  the  branch  railway  from   Barnt   Green   was 
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opened),  and  the  Local  Board  meets  once  a  month ;  but  the 
sanitary  arrangements  are  still  far  from  complete,  the  town 
not  being  thoroughly  drained,  and  some  blundering  has 
been  done  in  the  work. 

Redditch  boasts  of  one  of  the  best  Rifle  Corps  in 
Worcestershire  (formed  in  1860,  by  R.  S.  Bartleet,  Esq.) 
numbering  nearly  ninety  privates  and  eight  officers ;  Captain, 
V.  Milward,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Avery  Lieutenant.  The 
working  classes  are  well  attended  to:  they  have  their 
Saturday  evening  entertainments,  their  friendly  and  temper- 
ance societies,  their  benefit  building  society,  their  clothing 
clubs,  and  their  allotment  gardens.  These  latter  belong  to 
the  Baroness  Windsor,  consisting  of  about  400  allotments  of 
ten  roods  each,  let  at  Is,  per  rood,  which  is  paid  annually 
at  the  Unicorn  Hotel,  when  prizes  are  given  to  the  best 
cultivators.  There  is  also  a  public  recreation  field  of  four 
acres,  the  use  of  which  is  given  to  the  town  by  the  Baroness 
Windsor.  Then  there  are  National,  Infant,  and  Ragged 
Schools ;  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Independent,  Wesleyan, 
United  Methodist,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  and 
schools.  In  the  last  century  there  was  a  Quaker  congregation 
at  Redditch;  but  when  they  "died  out"  I  know  not. 

Lastly,  the  church  is  a  great  and  excellent  feature  of  this 
rising  town.  It  is  of  ample  dimensions,  accommodating  1,500 
people,  there  being  800  free  seats ;  it  is  generally  of  good 
design  and  execution,  but  poor  in  detail,  probably  for  lack 
of  funds,  but  is  infinitely  superior  to  its  predecessor;  and 
the  insertion  of  several  stained  glass  windows  as  well  as 
some  good  carved  wood  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  building.  Value  of  living,  £300;  vicar,  Rev.  G.  F. 
Fessey;  patroness,  Baroness  Windsor. 
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ADJOINS  Pendock;  has  a  population  of  1,265,  and  an 
acreage  of  3,669.  Wheat,  beans,  rye,  swedes,  &c., 
are  grown.  Most  of  the  women  and  girls  are 
gloveresses.  Earl  Beauchamp  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  be- 
sides his  Lordship  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mrs.  Dowdeswell,  and  Lady 
Roberts  (the  two  last-named  residing  in  the  parish),  are  the 
chief  landowners.  The  wake  is  still  held  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  when  persons  were  usually  hired 
for  hop-picking,  and  till  of  late  much  fighting  and  revelling 
took  place.  The  importation  of  the  Chartist  colony  into  this 
parish  in  the  year  1847  by  Mr.  O'Connor  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  has 
nearly  doubled  the  poor-rates.  The  Lowbands  settlement  is 
still  occupied  either  by  the  deluded  disciples  of  that  visionary 
leader  or  their  successors.  At  the  death  of  O'Connor  the 
Court  of  Chancery  confirmed  the  right  of  ownership  to  each 
holder  by  granting  them  a  title,  and  the  estate  has  since 
generally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Manchester  man,  who  is 
said  to  entertain  similar  views.  A  "New  Bible  Christian 
Chapel "  was  established  on  behalf  of  these  colonists  a  few 
years  ago,  and  still  exists ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  the  parish. 

There  was  a  park,  but  no  record  of  a  castle  here.  Mr.  John 
Beach,  jun.,  occupies  the  Park  Farm  House,  which  is  a  brick 
building  put  up  by  Earl  Beauchamp  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Ancient  names  still  used  in  the  parish,  Nottin  Dole,  Dark-ham, 
and  Folley-field. 

Value  of  the  living,  £1,000 ;  patron,  J.  D.  T.  Niblett,  Esq.; 
rector,  Rev.  E.  H.  Niblett ;  church  accommodation,  500,  all 
free  seats.  The  church  has  been  restored  within  the  last 
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dozen  years,  and  a  new  organ  erected  by  Nicholson.  The 
building  contains  nothing  remarkable  save  a  niche  for  lamp 
or  hour-glass  for  the  preacher,  also  an  inscription  to  George 
Shipside,  brother-in-law  to  the  martyr  Ridley. 

Richard  and  John  Lane,  brothers,  for  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Goode,  of  Redmarley,  were  hung  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1800. 


?N  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  near  Tewkesbury. 
Ripple  includes  the  hamlets  of  Holdfast  and 
Uckingshall,  and  the  chapelry  of  Queenhill.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  settlement,  as  remains-  of 
that  period  and  ancient  roadways  have  been  discovered  near 
Bow  Farm ;  and  a  monastery  is  said  to  have  existed  here  in 
the  eighth  century,  with  vineyards,  &c.  The  village  is  decidedly 
of  the  olden  time,  some  of  its  houses  having  stood  for  centuries, 
and  there  are  almshouses  built  in  1701,  stocks  and  whipping- 
post (preserved  as  antiquarian  relics  rather  than  for  use), 
National  Schools  erected  in  1844,  a  rectory  house  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  an  Early  English  church. 
There  is  in  Ripple  a  population  of  849,  and  196  at  Queenhill, 
the  males  being  almost  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the 
women  in  gloving  and  slop-making  for  Worcester  tradesmen. 
With  a  fertile  soil,  and  pastures  near  the  Severn,  an  immense 
number  of  sheep  and  stock  are  bi'ed,  and  turnips  and  barley 
chiefly  grown,  with  some  wheat.  The  acreage  is  3,700.  The 
parish  was  not  enclosed  till  late  in  the  last  century,  for  I  find 
that  in  1786  the  rectory  field,  near  the  church,  was  the  only 
piece  that  was  enclosed  for  the  whole  distance  between  Malvern 
Chase  and  the  Severn.  Mrs.  Parkhurst  is  lady  of  the  manor. 
Lord  Coventry  and  the  Rector  are  also  landowners  here; 
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but  the  only  resident  gentry  are  J.  W.  Empson,  Esq.,  of 
Ripple  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  Ryall. 

Ripple  living  is  worth  £750,  besides  £250  for  the  chapelry ; 
the  church  and  chapel  will  accommodate  600  persons,  and 
about  one-half  of  the  sittings  are  free.  The  church  is  well 
proportioned,  has  a  chancel,  central  tower,  transepts,  nave, 
and  aisles,  with  south  and  west  entrances,  and  a  room  was 
formerly  over  the  porch,  where  at  one  time  a  recluse  was  said 
to  have  been  lodged ;  but  in  later  Protestant  times  the  parson 
hung  his  game  there  till  sufficiently  "high"  for  cooking. 
Among  the  notabilia  of  the  church  are  the  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  clerestory  windows  over  the  piers ;  the  interesting 
carvings  of  the  stall  seats  in  the  chancel,  illustrative  of 
agricultural  life  ;  portions  of  the  rood  screen,  tastefully  carved ; 
a  bronze  censer  or  thurible,  shown  by  the  rector ;  and  until 
lately  there  was  carved  oak,  painted  to  imitate  oak,  and  good 
masonry,  stuccoed  to  imitate  masonry  !  Rev.  G.  H.  Clifton 
is  rector ;  the  Bishop  patron. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Ripple  that  it  possesses  land  for 
the  sustentation  of  both  church  and  poor.  There  is  a  Baptist 
chapel  at  Naunton,  near  Hill  Croome. 

Remains  of  three  stone  crosses  exist  in  the  churchyard, 
the  village,  and  at  Uckingshall;  and  among  the  bodies  in 
the  churchyard  is  that  of  Robert  Reeve,  who  died  in  1626, 
being  of  the  great  height  of  7ft.  4in.  He  is  immortalised 

thus: 

"  As  you  pass  by  behold  my  length, 
But  never  glory  in  your  strength." 

The  foolish  giant  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  in  a  mowing 
match,  being  pitted  against  two  other  mowers. 

The  custom  here,  at  funerals,  is  to  ring  the  bells  instead 
of  tolling  them. 
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>N  the  south-west  side  of  Bewdley  is  the  parish  of 
Rock,  with  the  chapelry  of  Heightington,  some 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  comprising  the  lord- 
ships of  Alwynton,  or  Alton,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lindons,  of 
Suead  Moor,  and  Conyswick,  and  of  Heightington,  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,400,  all  agricultural,  save  only  a  few  colliers. 
Grain  crops,  chiefly  wheat,  are  grown;  acreage,  over  8000. 
W.  L.  Childe,  Esq.,  of  Kinlet,  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Alton, 
the  chief  manor  of  Rock,  and  the  principal  landowners  are 
Sir  Edward  Blount,  Mr.  Higginbottom,  of  Pensax,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Warsley.  The  parish  is  hilly  and  bleak,  and  the 
cottages  scattered ;  substratum  of  soil,  old  red  sandstone,  in 
which  are  found  strata  of  coal,  varying  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  thickness;  surface  soil,  clay  or  marl;  and  lime  also 
is  raised.  This  is  one  of  the  Worcestershire  districts  famous 
for  longevity.  Betty  Palmer,  born  here,  died  in  1782,  aged 
113;  her  brother  Richard  lived  to  be  a  centenarian,  and  their 
father  and  mother  to  be  102  and  103.  Sarah  Davis,  of  Rock, 
died  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  103.  In  the  last  five  years,  out 
of  100  deaths  registered,  4  were  upwards  of  90  years  of  age, 
14  were  more  than  80,  and  15  were  between  70  and  80. 

The  living  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  value  £1,110, 
with  30  acres  of  glebe.  Patron,  J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  of 
Kingswood,  Hertfordshire  ;  rector,  Rev.  A.  James.  There 
are  400  seats,  all  free,  in  the  church.  This  structure  is  one 
of  the  most  stately  village  churches  in  the  county,  with  fine 
specimens  of  Norman  work  in  the  chancel  arch,  north  wall, 
and  doorway.  The  south  side  of  the  building,  with  chapel,  and 
the  tower,  were  reconstructed  in  the  Perpendicular  style  by  one 
of  the  Coningsby  family  in  1510 ;  and  in  1861  the  church  was 
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restored  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
former  rector,  Rev.  A.  Severne,  and  memorial  windows  have 
been  inserted.  Among  the  things  to  be  noticed  here  are  a 
curious  old  circular  font  and  an  ancient  chest  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  rudely  hacked  into  a  square  shape. 

A  grammar  school  was  founded  at  Rock  by  Edward  VI,  who 
endowed  it  with  £5.  2s.  4d.  per  annum,  an  endowment  which 
is  now  paid  to  the  master  from  the  produce  of  the  Crown 
lands.  The  appointment  of  the  master  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  subject  to  the  license  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  present  school- room  was  erected  by  subscription 
in  1806  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  chantry  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  George  within  the  parish  church,  which  is  of  right 
the  school-room  of  the  grammar  school.  This  grammar 
school,  however,  is  practically  merged  in  the  national  school 
of  the  parish,  to  which  endowments  have  been  left  by  the 
late  Mr.  Green,  of  Astley,  Mr.  Nott,  of  Warsley,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Wheeler,  of  Worcester  and  the  New  House ;  while 
a  master's  cottage  and  school-room  have  been  recently  given 
to  the  parish  by  the  present  Vicar  of  Mamble  and  Bayton 
(the  Rev.  D.  Davies).  The  school  is  worked  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  with  a  master,  sewing  mistress,  and  monitor. 

A  portion  of  Rock,  in  Bewdley  Forest,  and  a  portion  of 
Ribbesford,  were  united  a  few  years  ago  into  an  ecclesiastical 
district,  with  church,  school,  and  parsonage,  and  much  good 
has  been  done  among  the  foresters,  in  former  times  a  very 
rough  set.  There  are  also  in  the  parish  Wesleyan,  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  Baptist  chapels.  Henry  Oasland,  born  at  Rock, 
was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  in  1662 ;  he  was  a  well-known 
Puritanical  preacher,  and  author  of  "  The  Dead  Pastor  yet 
Speaking." 

On  December  2nd,  1645,  the  King  and  his  army  lay  at 
Rock,  after  one  of  the  wearisome  countermarchings  of  the 
civil  wars.  » 
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I^ORMERLY  belonged,  as  a  chapelry,  to  the  mother 
church  of  Chaddesley,  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  College  of  Warwick  and  afterwards  to  the 
Corporation  of  that  city.  It  is  now  an  independent 
rectory,  Rev.  J.  Piercy  incumbent,  the  Lord  Chancellor  patron ; 
value  of  living,  about  £'400;  population,  159;  church  accom- 
modation, 170  ;  free  seats,  80.  The  church  is  a  little  modern 
structure,  built  at  a  cost  of  £503  !  Acreage  of  the  parish, 
1,219,  growing  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  roots.  Flax  was 
grown  here  in  the  last  century  by  Henry  Ellins.  Agriculture 
is  the  sole  employment.  The  Beauchamps  and  after  them 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Tailors  formerly  held  the  manor, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  Wolverhampton  School, 
besides  whom  Mr.  Foster,  M.P.,  is  a  principal  landowner. 

Rushock  Court  (occupied  by  Mr.  Morris)  was  where 
Father  Wall,  a  Catholic  priest,  was  arrested  in  1679,  after-  v 
wards  tried  at  Worcester  on  a  charge  of  remaining  in 
England  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  executed 
at  Red  Hill,  near  Worcester.  In  1714,  Rev.  T.  Goodwyn, 
rector  of  Rushock,  was  promoted  to  the  Bishoprics  of  Kilmore 
and  Ardagh.  In  1724,  Judith  Cowley,  aged  forty,  was 
baptised  and  married  in  Rushock  Church  at  the  same  time. 
In  1660,  "One  Joan  Bibb,  of  Rushock,  was  tyed  and  throwen 
ynto  a  poole  as  a  witch,  to  see  whether  she  could  swim.  And 
she  did  bringe  her  Act'n  ag'st  Mr.  Shaw  the  Parson,  and 
recov'rd  10  lb>  Damadges  and  10  Ib.  for  costes." 
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BROOK  which  keeps  company  with  the  canal  from 
Droitwich  to  near  Worcester  gives  name  to  the 
above  village.  The  parish,  which  is  hilly,  is  about 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  acreage  of  1,979  and  a 
population  of  442.  R.  A.  Douglas  Gresley,  Esq.,  of  High 
Park,  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  other  landowners  are  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Rev.  W.  W.  Douglas,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Durant,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Lamb.  Besides  Mr. 
Gresley,  the  resident  gentry  are  Mrs.  Douglas,  of  Hillend,  and 
Mrs.  Morgan,  of  Middleton.  The  land  in  the  parish  is  pretty 
well  divided  between  grass  and  arable;  the  usual  crops  are 
grown.  A  few  handicrafts  are  followed,  and  some  of  the 
women  and  girls  are  glovers. 

Rector  and  patron,  Rev.  W.  W.  Douglas ;  value  of  living, 
£500;  church  sittings,  346;  free,  79.  The  church,  which 
stands  amid  charming  scenery,  contains  remains  of  Norman 
work,  but  is  chiefly  Decorated,  and  the  tower  Perpendicular ; 
chancel  re-built  in  1848.  Some  monumental  remains  are 
worth  inspection.  Churchyard  cross  re-built  in  1852,  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  by  his  two  sons.  Near  here, 
a  whipping-post  and  stocks  have  been  preserved  as  antiquarian 
curiosities.  An  endowed  school  appears  to  be  well  managed. 

The  Court  House,  an  ancient  timbered  building,  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  John  T.  Mence,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Talbots,  on  the  site  of  the  baronial  residence  of  the 
Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick.  Richard  Beauchamp  (born 
in  1381)  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battles  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Agincourt,  and  was  appointed  Regent  of 
France.  One  of  the  above  Talbots  was  beloved  by  Dame 
Olivia  Sherington,  whose  father  not  consenting  to  the  match, 
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she  jumped  from  the  battlements  of  a  church  into  Mr.  Talbot's 
arms,  but  he  was  struck  senseless,  and  with  difficulty  restored 
to  life,  whereupon  the  stern  old  father  relented,  and  the  twain 
were  made  one. 

A  flight  of  steps  leading  down  from  the  churchyard  into 
a  woody  dingle  is  called  "Jacob's  Ladder." 
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^ITUATE  four  miles  from  Evesham,  on  the  Cheltenham 
road,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  Gloucestershire. 
Was  given  to  the  Church  of  Worcester  by  Duke 
Aldred  of  the  Wiccians,  in  790,  to  supply  the  table  of  the 
monks,  and  remained  with  that  church  till  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  recently  gave  up  their  estates  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  There  is  an  acreage  of  1,013,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  354,  almost  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture.  Has  a 
large  Perpendicular  church,  which  contains  the  rood  screen 
and  some  seventeenth  century  seats.  The  church  is  to  be 
restored  by  Mrs.  Barber,  widow  of  the  late  incumbent,  and 
Mr.  Butterfield  is  engaged  for  the  work.  Rector,  Rev.  L.  S. 
Gray ;  patrons,  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester ;  value  of 
living,  £228 ;  church  accommodation,  200 ;  free  seats,  60. 

A  few  years  ago,  upon  deepening  the  channel  of  the  brook  in 
this  parish,  some  spear-heads  and  pieces  of  Roman  armour 
were  found,  with  portions  of  celts  and  some  large  antlers. 
The  ancient  Ryknild  Street  is  said  to  have  been  traced  west 
of  the  village. 
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name  means  a  village  on  the  Severn ;  it  is  seven 
miles  below  Worcester,  and  includes  the  hamlets  or 
manors  of  Kinnersley,  Sandford,  and  Clifton ;  has  an 
acreage  of  3,250,  and  a  population  of  nearly  700,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  usual  cereals,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  meadow  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  fair 
and  weekly  market  were  granted  to  the  lord  of  Severn  Stoke 
by  Edward  II,  but  these  have  long  ceased.  Earl  Coventry 
is  lord  of  the  manor,  and,  with  the  exception  of  200  or  300 
acres,  all  the  parish  belongs  to  his  Lordship.  The  village  is 
picturesque,  having  several  houses  in  the  cross-timbered 
style,  and  the  church  stands  out  boldly  from  the  dark  wood 
of  Severn  Bank. 

The  church  is  chiefly  Decorated  work,  with  traces  of 
Norman  in  the  north  wall,  and  a  few  Perpendicular  additions. 
The  tower  occupies  the  position  of  a  north  transept,  and 
groups  very  picturesquely  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
which  altogether  stands  much  in  need  of  restoration.  Living 
worth  nearly  £800.  Hon.  T.  H.  Coventry  rector,  Earl 
Coventry  patron;  church  accommodation,  450,  nearly  all 
free. 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  minister  of  Severn 
Stoke,  Mr.  Wybrough,  was  shot  at  in  his  pulpit  by  Mr. 
Somers,  father  of  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a  Jacobite 
ballad  recorded  the  event  thus  — 

"His  satanicall  zeall  at  Stoke  it  was  such 
That  he  shott  at  the  parson ;  you'll  think  this  too  much, 
But  he  loved  the  old  cause  as  his  son  loves  ye  Dutch." 

The  hole  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pulpit  where  the  bullet 
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penetrated.      The  church  lies  low,  and   Severn  floods    have 
been  known  in  it  from  two  to  three  feet  deep. 

Severn  Bank  is  the  chief  residence  in  the  parish;  it  was 
built  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Coventry,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  J.  Smith,  Esq. 


i)REAT  and  Little  Shelsley  are  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Teme,  about  midway  between  Worcester 
and  Tenbury.  Great,  or  Shelsley  Beauchamp  (so 
called  from  its  former""possessors,  the  Beauchamps,  of  Holt), 
including  the  hamlet  of  Shelsley  Kings,  is  a  parish  of  2,209 
acreage,  and  a  population  of  556,  cultivating  wheat,  beans, 
barley,  turnips,  hops,  and  mangolds.  Mr.  Jones,  recent 
purchaser  of  Abberley  Hall,  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
chief  landowners  are  Earl  Dudley,  Mr.  W.  Cook,  Mr.  T.  Bury, 
Rev.  M.  S.  Wall,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Cameron  Galton,  and 
Mr.  James  Moore,  the  two  latter  being  resident  in  the 
parish >  The  scenery  hereabout  is  splendid,  reminding  one 
of  Poussin's  landscapes.  The  Teme  Valley  Railway,  should 
it  ever  be  made,  will  pass  through  the  parish,  from  end  to 
end.  The  reformatory,  established  some  years  ago  by  Earl 
Dudley  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  is  in  this  parish,  and  the 
resident  superintendent  is  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Flintoff.  The  cost 
per  head  of  these  boys  is  £23.  2s.  per  annum,  reduced  by 
their  industrial  earnings  to  £20 ;  average  number  of  inmates, 
thirty-five,  so  that  the  deficiency  of  room  is  greater  than 
ever  ;  in  fact,  the  discomforts  of  the  place  ought  to  be  seen 
to  be  fully  realised.  The  reformatory  boys  attend  Shelsley 
Walsh  Church,  and  swell  the  congregation  considerably, 
besides  forming  a  tolerably  strong  choir.  Earl  Dudley  makes 
good  any  deficiencies  in  the  annual  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  if  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties  would  form 
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an  association  and  relieve  his  lordship  of  his  self-imposed 
responsibility  the  reformatory  might  be  much  more  usefully 
worked.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke  maintains  at  his  own  cost  an 
infant  school ;  and  there  is  a  flourishing  endowed  school, 
with  Webb's  charity  for  apprenticing  children,  and  other 
bequests.  Church  rebuilt  in  1846-7.  The  Puritan  hour-glass 
stand,  together  with  the  chain  and  lock  which  fastened  Fox's 
"Martyrs"  to  the  desk  in  the  old  church  of  this  parish, 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society ;  but,  with  all  respect  to  that  body,  these  relics  would 
be  in  far  better  keeping  if  refixed  in  some  convenient  place 
of  the  new  church.  There  are  also  a  silver  chalice  and 
paten  with  a  foot,  which  makes  a  cover  to  the  chalice;  it 
bears  the  date  1571 ;  likewise  a  handsome  flagon,  dated 
1635,  the  gift  of  Frances  Jeffreies,  of  Horn  Castle — the 
lady  who  was  driven  from  that  castle  by  Cromwell  on  account 
of  her  loyalty.  Earl  Dudley  is  patron  of  the  living;  value, 
£433;  rector,  Rev.  M.  Hill;  church  accommodation,  231; 
free  seats,  102. 

Little  Shelsley,  or  Shelsley  Walsh  (from  the  Walshes,  a 
distinguished  family  who  once  flourished  here),  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  interesting  little  church,  which  contains 
Norman  and  Early-English  work ;  roodbeam  and  screen  ;  the 
screen  being  returned  into  the  nave,  so  as  to  enclose  a  small 
chantry,  there  being  but  one  other  example  (Fenny  Beutley, 
Derbyshire)  of  such  an  arrangement  in  England ;  an  incised 
monumental  slab  and  a  wooden  altar  tomb  to  a  Walsh  (obit 
1596) ;  old  encaustic  tiles  and  a  tile  cross  like  one  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Worcester  Cathedral ;  a  silver  chalice  and  paten,  the 
latter  dated  1576,  and  having  a  foot  which,  being  reversed, 
serves  as  a  lid  to  the  chalice,  like  that  at  Shelsley  Beauchamp. 
The  church  was  admirably  restored  in  1859  by  Mr.  Truefitt. 
Rev.  T.  N.  Flintoff  is  rector ;  value  of  living,  £90 ;  diocese, 
Hereford ;  Earl  Dudley  patron.  There  is  only  a  population  of 
57  and  an  acreage  of  410.  Two  farm  houses  and  nine  cottages 
contain  the  little  colony,  whose  sole  occupation  is  the  growth 
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of  hops,  fruit,  and  corn.  There  are  95  seats  in  the  church. 
All  these  seats  are  free,  and  there  is  one  elaborately-carved 
oak  pew  attached  to  the  ancient  Court-house.  This  house 
(seventeenth  century  timber  structure)  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  and  was  in  olden  time  said  to  have  been 
haunted  by  a  Lady  Lightfoot ;  many  antiquities  are  shown  here, 
and  in  the  garden  a  fine  specimen  of  the  abies  morinda.  Earl 
Dudley  owns  the  whole  parish,  but  Sir  Edward  Blount  is  lord 
of  the  manor.  There  is  a  place  here  called  "  Witchery  Hole,'* 
and  it  was  an  old  saying  when  the  people  thought  some  hag 
was  exercising  a  malicious  influence,  "The  wind  comes  from 
Witchery  Hole." 


>)HIPSTON-ON-STOUR  was  so  called  as  being  a  town 
on  the  river  Stour  famous  for  its  sheep  market. 
It  was  formerly  a  township  or  chapelry  in  the  parish 
of  Tredington ;  and  other  townships,  manors,  chapelries,  and 
places,  were  Tidmington,  Newbold,  Blackwell,  Armscott, 
Longdon,  Goldicote,  Talton,  Darlingscott,  and  Alderminster. 
Shipston  is  now  a  separate  parish,  to  which  the  rectory  of 
Tidmington  is  annexed.  Newbold  and  Armscott  are  also  a 
distinct  parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  so  is  Alderminster, 
which  has  been  already  treated  of.  The  whole  forms  an 
isolated  part  of  Worcestershire,  surrounded  by  the  counties  of 
Warwick  and  Gloucester.  Tredington  includes  nearly  3,000 
acres,  with  a  population  of  1,100.  Its  church  is  a  fine  old 
structure,  large  and  stately,  with  Norman  and  later  work 
of  various  styles,  the  old  rood-screen,  and  some  memorial 
relics ;  and  the  village  consists  of  small  irregular  stone  houses, 
an  agreeable  variation  from  brick  and  cross-timber  of  the 
rest  of  Worcestershire. 
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Shipston  had  excellent  markets  and  fairs,  and  we  read  of 
one  Snow,  a  butcher  and  grazier  here,  who  raised  a  great 
fortune  and  became  High  Sheriff  of  the  county ;  but  the  town 
is  not  now  so  famous  for  its  sheep  fairs,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
railway  accommodation.  There  is  a  tramroad  from  Shipston 
to  Moreton  and  Stratford,  used  for  coals  and  heavy  merchan- 
dise, the  trucks  being  drawn  by  horses.  A  bill  was  recently 
passed  for  a  railway  from  Banbury  to  Blockley,  but  the 
"cloud"  which  has  rested  on  all  such  undertakings  has  for 
the  present  shut  this  out  from  view. 

Shag-weaving,  or  plush-weaving,  was  at  one  time  extensively 
carried  on  by  looms,  but  at  present  only  three  looms  are 
worked,  namely,  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  S.  Wise  and  Mr. 
Bradley.  The  town  has  not  been  drained,  and  is  in  other 
ways  much  behind-hand.  It  has  no  means  of  recreation.  A 
library  and  reading-room  was  founded  in  1837,  but  this  has 
been  wound  up,  and  there  is  now  no  intellectual  institution 
existing.  The  only  bank  in  the  place  is  a  branch  of  the 
Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster.  There  is  a  Burial  Board, 
with  the  Rev.  W.  Evans,  the  rector,  as  chairman ;  and  a 
cemetery  was  established  in  the  London  Road,  in  1863-5,  with 
separate  chapels  for  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  at  a  cost 
of  £1,700.  The  Board  of  Guardians  hold  weekly  meetings 
at  the  workhouse  every  Saturday,  Lord  Redesdale  chairman  ; 
and  there  is  a  Highway  Board  holding  meetings  every  first 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  at  the  George  Hotel,  W.  Dickens, 
Esq.,  chairman.  Besides  which  the  magistrates  hold  petty 
sessions  here  every  other  Saturday.  There  are  National 
endowed  schools  at  Shipstou  and  Tredington. 

The  parish  church  is  modern,  the  tower  erected  in  1790, 
and  the  body  in  1854  at  a  cost  of  £3,000.  Rev.  W.  Evans 
is  rector  of  Shipston  with  Tidmington  curacy  ;  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  patrons,  the 
latter  presenting  every  third  vacancy ;  value,  £580.  Popula- 
tion, about  1,800;  acreage,  1,132;  church  accommodation, 
805;  free  seats,  454.  Rev.  C.  H.  Watling  is  rector  of 
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Tredington ;    value,    £552 ;    same    patrons ;    church    accom- 
modation, 356 ;  free,  250. 

Quakers  have  existed  here  ever  since  1664.  George  Fox 
first  held  "precious  meetings"  in  a  barn  at  Armscot,  but 
was  apprehended  there  by  Justice  Parker,  and  taken  to 
Worcester  gaol.  The  Quakers  erected  a  chapel  near  the 
church,  which  still  remains.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
Baptist  Chapel  in  Church  Street,  erected  in  1866,  on  the  site 
of  an  older  one ;  and  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  New  Street, 
erected  in  1827. 


?HIS  parish,  situate  between  Worcester  and  Stourport, 
1,830  acres  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  549, 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Warwick, 
Sheldon,  and  Vernon  families,  the  present  Mr.  Vernon,  M.P., 
being  the  patron  and  a  principal  landowner,  together  with 
the  Earl  of  Dudley;  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Vernon  is  the 
rector.  J.  R.  Cookes  and  E.  Vernon,  Esqrs.,  also  reside  in 
the  parish.  The  usual  crops  met  with  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Severn  are  grown  here. 

The  church  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
has  some  noticeable  Norman  work  in  its  doorways  and  some 
windows,  one  of  the  latter  being  pierced  through  a  buttress, 
which  is  unusual.  Another  curious  feature  is  the  holy  water 
stoup  at  the  south  entrance — a  later  insertion,  long  after 
the  construction  of  the  doorway.  In  1862  the  church  was 
partially  restored  from  a  fund  of  £300,  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Vernon,  to  which  Mr.  Vernon,  M.P.,  made  a  considerable 
addition.  There  is  here  an  ancient  stone  coffin-lid,  prism- 
shaped,  with  incised  cross  batonne  on  each  side.  Church 
accommodation,  250 ;  free  seats,  68.  Value  of  living,  £355. 

There  is  a  good  National  School  with  a  certificated  master. 

x 
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A  bequest  of  £1,000  by  Chancellor  Vernon,  for  wanning 
and  clothing  old  people,  was  left  by  that  gentleman  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  parishes  of  Hanbury  and  Shrawley. 
Near  Shrawley  Court  farm-house  are  some  artificial  mounds, 
called  "Court  Hills,"  or  "Oliver's  Mound,"  and  may  have 
been  raised  to  command  a  ford  in  the  Severn.  Antiquities 
have  been  found  here,  and  there  are  traditions  of  an  old 
castle  and  a  town  once  existing  in  the  parish. 


JiOME  three  miles  east  of  Worcester  and  on  the 
Midland  line  of  railway  from  Gloucester  to  Bir- 
mingham. There  are  but  779  acres  in  the  parish, 
including  Mr.  Berkeley's  park  and  a  farm,  and  the  population 
numbers  but  140.  Mr.  Berkeley  lives  in  a  handsome  mansion 
(date  1810)  on  the  estate  owned  by  his  family  for  centuries. 

In  the  library  of  Spetchley  House,  I  am  told,  are  a  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  bound  in  red  velvet,  which  belonged  to 
Charles  I. 

The  manor  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  families  of 
De  Spetchley,  Lyttelton,  and  Sheldon,  and  from  the  latter  to 
Rowland  Berkeley,  a  wealthy  clothier  of  Worcester,  which 
city  he  represented  in  Parliament.  His  second  son,  Sir  Robert 
Berkeley,  was  the  celebrated  Judge,  who  was  so  severely 
"  squeezed  "  by  the  Parliament  for  his  adherence  to  the  Royal 
cause,  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  burnt  down  his  house 
at  Spetchley  (where  Cromwell  once  took  up  his  quarters)  a 
little  before  the  battle  of  Worcester,  whereupon  he  fitted 
up  his  stables  and  lived  in  them  as  contentedly  as  did  the 
philosopher  of  old  in  his  tub.  The  Berkeley  family  have 
been  great  benefactors  to  Worcester.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  then  Mr.  Berkeley  had  a  Mr.  Falkner 
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as  his  chaplain.  He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Manchester,  / 
went  out  in  a  merchant  ship,  fell  sick  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
was  nursed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  persuaded  him  to  join  their 
order,  whereupon  he  entered  on  the  ministry  among  the 
Indians,  with  whom  he  was  highly  successful  on  account  of 
his  medical  skill;  remained  with  them  thirty-eight  years, 
then  returned  home,  and  became  chaplain  to  Mr.  Berkeley; 
wrote  an  account  of  Patagonia;  and  died  in  1781. 

Spetchley  Church  is  a  small  structure,  containing  some  good 
monuments  of  the  Berkeley  family.  Rev.  F.  J.  Eld  is  the 
rector;  value  of  living,  £109;  patron,  Mr.  Berkeley;  80 
seats  in  church,  all  free. 


'tanfnrlr. 


BEAUTIFUL  parish  on  the  Teme, between  Worcester 
and  Tenbury.  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  M.P.,  who 
resides  at  Stanford  Court,  is  lord  of  the  manor  and 
proprietor  of  the  whole  parish,  besides  whom  the  resident 
gentry  include  Major  Winnington,  of  The  Shrubbery,  and  Rev. 
E.  W.  Ingram,  the  rector.  Population  about  200,  who  are 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  apples,  hops,  grass, 
wheat,  beans,  &c.  The  living  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ; 
value,  £260,  with  sixty  acres  of  glebe.  Sir  T.  Winnington 
patron ;  140  sittings  in  church,  of  which  100  are  free.  Church 
built  about  a  century  ago  in  the  Gothic  of  that  date,  but 
contains  interesting  monuments  of  the  Winningtons  and  the 
Salweys,  by  whose  intermarriage  these  estates  came  to  their 
present  holders.  The  Court  is  delightfully  situated,  and 
contains  some  good  paintings  and  an  extensive  modern  library, 
with  also  an  ancient  one,  with  panel  paintings  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  attics,  where  Sir  Thomas  frequently 
brings  to  light  MSS.  of  great  value  and  interest.  In  one 
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of  the  gardens  is  a  cedar  of  Libanus,  planted  in  1749,  which  is 
perhaps  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  The  Court  is  backed  by 
woods,  and  has  an  extensive  lake  of  water.  The  family  of 
Winnington  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Cheshire,  and  has  produced 
some  distinguished  individuals,  among  whom  were  Sir  Francis, 
Solicitor  General  to  Charles  il,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas, 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.,  early  in  the  last  century. 

Southstone  Rock,  about  a  mile  from  the  church,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  mass  of  travertine  in  the  island.  It  was  formerly 
the  retreat  of  'hermits  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  to  taste  the 
waters  of  a  holy  well.  There  are  cells  in  the  rock,  and  at 
the  top  was  formerly  a  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Evesham.  A  short  distance  above  the  park  are  the  remains 
of  a  British  camp.  Among  the  curious  names  of  places  are 
Devil's  Den,  Hell  Hole,  and  Death's  Dingle;  and  hereabout 
grows  the  plant  called  '*  Devil's  Bit "  (Succisa  pratensis), 
which,  tradition  says,  was  given  to  heal  man  of  any  deadly 
wounds,  but  when  Satan  saw  what  numbers  of  the  human 
race,  it  deprived  him  of,  he,  in  spite,  bit  the  roots  off,  where- 
upon it  miraculously  grew  without  those  usually  necessary 
appendages;  and  this  is  the  reason  we  find  it  growing 
apparently  without  roots. 


JERE  is  a  little  village,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Worcester  and  only  seven-and-a-half  miles  from 
Gloucester ;  once  a  town  of  some  importance,  having 
a  charter  for  a  Wednesday's  market  and  four  days'  fair ;  was 
successively  held  by  the  families  of  De  Staunton,  Whittington, 
Horton,  Cookes,  and  Lechmere,  and  the  present  Sir  Edmund 
Lechmere  is  lord  of  the  manor;  is  watered  by  the  Ledden, 
denominated  "a  melancholy  stream,"  from  Herefordshire; 
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produces  good  cider,  wheat,  beans,  and  barley ;  soil,  strong 
marl  and  clay,  with  here  and  there  a  loamy  mixture.  Popula- 
tion, 507  ;  acreage,  1,433. 

The  church,  which  has  an  Early  English  chancel  and 
Decorated  nave,  with  later  styles,  and  a  tower  with  five  bells, 
was  restored  in  1860.  The  lord  of  the  manor  subscribed  £200, 
and  the  patron  £50,  and  a  new  pulpit;  Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  of 
Staunton  Court,  £50  ;  and  the  rector  repaired  the  chancel ; 
cost  of  the  whole,  £720.  Church  accommodation,  250 ;  free 
seats,  130.  Value  of  the  living,  £404;  rector,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Sevier ;  patron,  J.  F.  Sevier,  Esq.,  of  Maisemore  Lodge,  near 
Gloucester.  The  parish  registers  date  from  the  seventeenth 
of  Elizabeth.  There  are  some  valuable  charities  connected 
with  the  parish. 


•forte. 


[KE  Stanford,  its  neighbour,  Stockton  is  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Teme ;  a  population  of  129, 
entirely  agricultural,  growing  hops,  apples,  wheat, 
beans,  &c. ;  drainage  and  cultivation  good.  Sir  Edward 
Blount  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  other  landowners  are 
T.  M.  Tearne,  J.  Higginbottom,  R.  Aston,  Esqrs.,  and  Rev. 
W.  F.  Raymond,  who  is  rector  and  patron.  Baldwin  Harry 
Bent,  Esq.,  resides  at  Stockton  House.  The  living  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford;  value,  £254.  The  church,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  commands  a  beautiful  view  from  the  east 
end,  and  was  restored  in  1845.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  chancel  by  a  handsome  Norman  arch,  and  the  arch  at 
the  south  entrance  is  of  the  same  date  and  character.  A  fine 
oak  roof,  displaying  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  fan  arch,  adds 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  this  ancient  church, 
together  with  its  monuments,  one  of  which  was  erected  to  the 
family  of  Walsh  in  1593;  another,  a  brass,  in  perfect  pre- 
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servation,  dated  1508,  in  memory  of  one  William  Parker  and 
his  wives.  There  are  about  eighty  sittings  in  the  church, 
of  which  forty  are  appropriate  and  the  rest  free.  There  is 
also  a  fine  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard,  supposed  to  be  coeval 
with  the  church,  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  Rector 
supports  a  Sunday  school. 


anil 


a  chapelry  to  Fladbury,  but  now  merged 
m*°  *^e  P31**8*1  °f  Bradley,  being  a  rectory,  value 
£270;  patron,  the  Bishop;  rector,  Rev.  J.  Home. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  lords  of  the  manor, 
and  Mr.  Vernon,  M.P.,  and  successors  of  the  late  Rev.  C. 
Turner  Farley,  are  the  chief  landowners.  Population  in  1861, 
310,  employed  in  glove-sewing  and  agriculture.  Wheat  and 
beans  chiefly  grown  ;  acreage,  1,140  ;  drainage  and  cultivation 
good. 

A  new  church  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  containing 
204  sittings,  all  free,  was  erected  here  in  1865,  by  Mr.  Hopkins, 
of  Worcester;  it  cost  £1,500,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  what 
a  small  village  church  may  be  made  for  so  reasonable  a  sum  ; 
but  the  rector  has  still  a  deficiency  of  £300  to  make  good,  and 
requires  help  and  sympathy,  not  only  in  this  matter,  but  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Sunday  wake.  Two  ancient  sepulchral 
slabs  are  preserved,  having  been  discovered  during  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  chapel. 
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5HIS  village,  between  Bromsgrove  and  Droitwich,  in 
Saxon  times  belonged  to  the  Prior  of  Worcester, 
and  hence  the  latter  portion  of  its  name.  The 
church  was  appropriated  to  Worcester  monastery,  for  the  use 
of  the  chamberlain  in  providing  vestments  and  shoes  for  the 
monks ;  and  from  this  manor  the  tenants  usually  sent  two  fat 
cows  to  be  killed  for  the  monastery  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  were  lords  of  the  manor 
till  recently  on  its  being  handed  over,  with  their  other 
possessions,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  There  is  a 
population  of  1,622,  and  an  acreage  of  3,820.  Crops  grown, 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  mangolds. 

Besides  agricultural  employments,  salt-making  is  carried  on 
at  the  extensive  works  of  J.  Corbett,  Esq.,  and  the  manufacture 
of  railway  waggons  at  the  Midland  Company's  works.  The 
salt-works,  which  employ  about  500  pairs  of  hands,  were 
commenced  here  about  forty-three  years  ago.  For  some  years 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  brine,  and  when 
found  it  was  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  render  the  works 
profitable.  The  present  proprietor,  however,  has  succeeded 
not  only  in  rendering  the  works  profitable,  but  in  extending 
them,  so  that  probably  they  are  now  the  largest  in  Europe, 
having  cost  upwards  of  £400,000.  Formerly,  soap,  soda,  and 
various  chemicals  were  manufactured  here,  in  addition  to  salt, 
but  the  present  proprietor  took  down  the  chemical  works,  and 
at  the  present  time  nothing  but  salt  is  manufactured.  This 
trade  fluctuates  considerably,  according  to  the  demand  and  the 
state  of  competition  with  the  works  in  Cheshire,  and  the  salt 
manufactured  abroad  by  solar  evaporation.  Stoke  Works  are 
capable  of  producing  nearly  3,000  tons  of  salt  per  week,  but 
the  demand  is  very  seldom  equal  to  that.  There  are  four 
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brine  pits,  the  deepest  in  England.  The  first  two  of  these 
cost  some  £30,000  in  their  completion.  There  are  formidable 
streams  of  water  passing  through  them,  and  the  pits  are  cased 
with  iron  cylinders  to  keep  the  water  from  the  brine. 

Among  the  excellent  arrangements  made  at  these  works 
by  the  present  proprietor  was  the  suppression,  in  1 859,  of  the 
degrading  system  of  female  labour — a  change  which  has 
resulted  in  benefit  to  the  morals  and  comfort  of  the  females 
and  their  families.  This  fact  is  commemorated  in  a  stained 
glass  window  in  the  parish  church,  as  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Corbett.  Schools  and  a  clothing  club  have  likewise  been 
founded  at  the  works  for  the  children  of  the  workpeople. 

Truck  making  and  brick  making  are  also  carried  on  here,  and 
the  extensive  works  at  Bromsgrove  Station  are  in  this  parish. 

At  Ryefields  Farm,  in  this  parish,  is  a  reformatory  for  boys, 
established  by  the  late  Joseph  Sturge.  The  Birmingham  and 
Worcester  Canal  runs  through  Stoke,  and  the  Midland  and 
Great  Western  Railways  have  each  a  station  here.  Stoke 
Grange  and  Rigby  Hall — the  former  the  residence  of  J. 
Corbett,  Esq.,  and  the  latter  of  R.  Smallwood,  Esq. — as  also 
Finstall  House,  occupied  by  Mr.  Palmer,  are  the  principal 
mansions  in  the  parish. 

The  church  was  restored  in  1858  and  1865,  on  the  latter 
occasion  chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Corbett,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £1,000.  It  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Norman, 
Transitional,  and  Early  English  work,  with  the  tower  in  an 
unusual  position — the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  There  are 
some  curious  monuments  here.  There  is  an  old  room  over 
the  vestry  of  the  church  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
domus  inclusa,  or  cell  for  a  recluse,  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
Pipe  Rolls  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II,  Richard  I,  and  John, 
mention  is  made  of  a  yearly  payment  by  the  Vice-Comes  of 
30s.  5d.  out  of  the  royal  revenues  of  this  county  to  the  "  inclusa 
de  Stoke."  Or  the  cell  may  have  been  where  is  now  the 
chapel  of  St.  Godwald,  at  Finstall,  in  this  parish.  The 
present  chapel  was  erected  in  1773,  but  there  must  have 
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been  one  there  from  early  times,  as  in  an  "  Ordinatio  vicarie 
de  Stoke  Prioris,"  dated  1390,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  vicar 
should  receive  the  offerings  made  there.  "Item  percipiet 
oblationes  factas  in  capella  sancti  Godwali."  Value  of  the 
living,  £310 ;  vicar,  Rev.  H.  Aldham ;  patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester ;  church  accommodation,  650 ;  free 
seats,  223. 
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enviable  parish  near  Kidderminster,  having  the 
blessings  of  a  generous  and  kind-hearted  vicar  in 
the  Dean  of  Worcester;  ample  charities  for  the 
poor ;  soil  of  excellent  quality  for  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  rye, 
&c. ;  an  endowed  and  other  schools,  apparently  well  adminis- 
tered ;  proximity  to  a  railway  station,  and  many  other  causes 
for  congratulation.  On  an  acreage  of  2,450  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  475,  who  are  engaged  not  only  in  agriculture  and 
handicrafts,  but  a  few  have  employment  in  spinning  yarn  at 
Hoo  Brook,  under  Messrs.  Crabtree  Brothers.  Mr.  Bernard, 
the  Misses  Baker,  and  Mr.  Perrins,  who  resides  at  Spennels 
House,  and  Mr.  Morris,  of  Stone  House,  are  the  resident 
gentry. 

Value  of  living,  £827;  patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor;  church 
accommodation,  220  ;  free  seats,  40.  Church  built  in  1832,  in 
Decorated  style.  The  living  has  been  held  by  three  Deans 
in  succession,  the  present  incumbent  being  the  brother  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  late  distinguished  statesman. 

Shenston  and  Stanklin  are  hamlets  of  Stone,  and  Dunclent 
is  a  manor  of  itself.  Curious  names  here :  Egg  Lane  Piece, 
Piper's  Close,  Hoo,  Aggborough  Piece,  and  Devil's  Den,  the 
latter  being  a  cave  in  a  rock,  concerning  which  some  horrifying 
tales  are  told  of  the  fatal  results  happening  to  persons  who 
attempted  to  penetrate  therein. 
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JJLDSWINFORD  parish  includes  the  comparatively 
modern  town  of  Stourbridge,  the  former  name  being 
derived  from  a  ford  over  the  Swin  brook  at  this 
place,  and  the  addition  of  "Old"  to  distinguish  it  from 
Kingswinford.  Stourbridge  derives  its  name  from  a  bridge 
over  the  Stour,  and  the  earliest  known  mention  of  it  is 
in  a  deed  of  1358.  Oldswinford  contains  the  township  of 
Oldswinford,  the  hamlets  of  Lye,  Wollescote,  Upper  Swinford, 
and  Wollaston,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  the  hamlet  of 
Amblecote,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  There  is  still  the  manor 
of  Oldswinford,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Dudley  is  lord,  and  the 
manor  of  Bedcote,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  township  of  Stourbridge,  and  containing  363A., 
3R.,  30p.  Earl  Dudley  is  lord  of  this  manor  also,  but  in 
neither  this  nor  Oldswinford  has  a  manorial  court  been  held 
for  many  years.  There  is  not  a  copyholder  in  either  manor, 
and  hence  no  necessity  for  holding  courts.  The  Earl  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Amblecote, 
but  exercises  no  rights  or  control  in  consequence,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  court  leet  having  been  held  at  any  period,  certainly 
not  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  area  of  the  entire  hamlet 
is  51  3A.  OR.  19p.  f  Acreage  of  Oldswinford,  2,559.  The  bridge 
over  the  Stour  was  no  doubt  a  great  attraction  for  traders  and 
settlers,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  existence  of  a  weekly 
market  and  two  fairs  denoted  that  Stourbridge  must  have  been 
then  a  considerable  village.  An  old  MS.  states  that  coal  and 
ironstone  were  worked  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  ;  but 
if  so,  it  could  not  have  been  to  any  great  extent,  as  the  popula- 
tion of  both  Oldswinford  and  Stourbridge  combined  numbered 
only  182  families  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  free  school 
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founded  here  by  Edward  VI,*  and  Oldswinford  Hospital  for 
feeding,  clothing,  educating,  and  apprenticing  boys,  founded  by 
T.  Foley  in  1670  (and  both  of  which  institutions  are  still  in 
existence,  the  hospital  having  an  income  of  .£3,500  per  annum), 
had  no  doubt  an  important  influence  on  the  increase  and  pros- 
perity of  the  parish ;  and  then  the  clothing,  glass,  and  iron  trades 
were  carried  on  here  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  by  the  Foleys, 
Scotts,  Hickmans,  and  other  families,  who  made  large  fortunes 
thereby.  The  clothing  trade  expired  here  about  half  a  century 
ago.  Glass  making  was  introduced  to  Stourbridge  by  French 
Protestant  refugees  from  Lorraine  in  1557,  and  the  town  has 
long  been  the  principal  seat  of  this  trade.  Former  restrictive 
duties  kept  down  the  consumption  of  glass  to  a  comparatively 
small  amount  till  1845,  when  the  abolition  of  the  duties  took 
place,  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  was  soon  enormous. 
It  is  still  on  the  increase,  and  the  principal  manufacturers 
now  are  Messrs.  Thomas  Webb  and  Sons,  Dennis  Park ;  W. 
Walker  and  Sons,  Heath ;  Richardson  and  Smith,  Holloway 
End;  Joseph  Webb,  Coalbournbrook ;  Hodgetts,  Richardson, 
and  Co.,  Wordsley ;  Webb,  Mills,  and  Stewart,  Wordsley ;  J. 
Webb  and  Co.,  Wordsley ;  Williams  and  Stevens,  Moor  Lane ; 
the  Platts  Plate-glass  Company,  and  numerous  cutting  shops. 
The  manufacture  of  fire  bricks  and  the  sale  of  clay  for  the 
glass  works  has  become  almost  as  important  an  interest  as 
glass  itself.  This  clay  is  found  under  the  coal  strata,  and 
being  capable  of  resisting  intense  heat  is  therefore  used  for 
glass-house  pots,  and  the  bricks  in  making  glass  furnaces ;  it  is 
also  exported  in  large  quantities,  and  formed  into  crucibles  and 
other  vessels  requiring  great  durability.  Clay  retorts  for  gas- 
works and  also  baths  are  manufactured.  Nails  and  other 
articles  are  likewise  fabricated  here.  Coal  mines  are  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  being  a  portion  of  the  Staffordshire 
beds,  and  iron-stone  is  abundant.  All  these  and  many  other 
industries  of  the  place  are  greatly  promoted  by  the  agency  of 
the  canal  and  the  rail.  The  0.  W.  W.  Railway  (now  part  of 
*  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  studied  at  this  school  for  one  year. 
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Great  Western)  was  opened  to  this  town  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1852 ;  and  recently  the  town  has  obtained  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  Birmingham  by  a  new  line  via  the  Lye,  Cradley, 
Rowley,  &c.  Mr.  Akroyd  is  chairman  of  this  company.  This 
line  accommodates  a  rich  mineral  and  manufacturing  district, 
passing  through  that  portion  of  the  thick  coal  which  lies  east 
and  south  of  the  Pensnett  district,  and  in  which  immense 
quantities  of  fire-bricks,  iron,  chains,  cables,  and  nails  are 
made,  of  the  magnitude  of  which  traffic  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  one  company  alone  (the  New  British) 
makes  1,000  tons  of  pigs  weekly.  Besides  this  the  town  has 
canal  accommodation,  and  is  therefore  well  situate  for  business. 

Forty  years  ago  the  population  was  but  4,000,  whereas  now 
there  are  more  than  double  that  number,  and  the  population 
returns  in  1861  for  Oldswinford  parish  (probably  including 
Stourbridge)  was  22,958.  Till  last  year  the  government  of 
the  town  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  a  self- 
elected  body,  distinguished  for  the  acrimony  and  personality 
infused  into  its  proceedings  by  one  or  two  of  its  members, 
but  nevertheless  it  died  in  comparatively  good  odour,  having 
left  scarcely  any  debt  to  its  successor.  A  new  Town  Improve- 
ment Act  was  procured  in  1865-6,  at  a  cost  of  over  £2,000, 
under  which  the  township  is  divided  into  three  wards,  each 
electing  nine  Commissioners.  The  first  election  took  place 
in  the  autumn  of  1866,  when  Mr.  Akroyd  was  elected  chair- 
man, Messrs.  Harward  and  Co.,  solicitors,  and  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
clerk.  With  the  local  are  incorporated  the  several  public 
Acts  of  1847,  by  which  the  Commissioners  are  enabled  to 
do  any  act  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
the  town. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  the  Waterworks 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Cochrane  is  chairman,  and  Mr. 
S.  Brooks  is  chairman  of  the  Gas  Company.  The  Health 
of  Towns  Act  is  applied.  The  Board  of  Guardians  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  G.  Granger,  of  Hales  Owen,  and  Mr.  G. 
Holloway  is  clerk  to  the  Board.  There  is  an  excellent  Rifle 
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Corps,  Captain  James  Walker ;  a  market  and  corn  exchange ; 
two  banks — the  Old  Bank,  a  branch  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland,  and  the  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster;  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  Church  of  England  Young  Men's 
Association;  a  Town  Library,  founded  in  1790  ;  schools,  and 
many  other  lesser  institutions,  charities,  &c. 

Stourbridge  gives  name  to  a  County  Court  district,  which 
includes  the  parishes  of  Oldswinford,  Kingswinford,  Kinver, 
Enville,  Halesowen  (except  Oldbury  and  the  Warleys),  Ped- 
more,  Hagley,  and  Clent.  A  new  Court-house  has  recently 
been  erected  of  stone,  having  a  handsome  exterior,  and 
containing  every  requisite  accommodation  for  the  large  amount 
of  business  transacted.  During  the  year  1867  upwards  of 
6,200  plaints  were  entered.  Judge,  F.  Dinsdale,  Esq., 
Leamington  ;  registrar,  J.  Harward,  Esq. ;  high  bailiff,  W. 
Akroyd,  Esq. ;  all  of  whom  have  held  their  appointments  from 
the  time  the  County  Court  Act  of  1846  came  into  operation. 

Oldswinford  Church  was  rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1843, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £5,000,  and  contains  upwards  of  1,400 
sittings,  about  one-half  of  which  are  free ;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Craufurd  rector ;  value  of  living,  £780 ;  Earl  Dudley  patron. 

Stourbridge  has  two  churches — St.  Thomas's  and  St. 
John's.  The  former  was  erected  in  1735,  and  enlarged  in 
1809.  Till  recently  the  election  of  the  minister  of  St. 
Thomas's  was  vested  in  the  inhabitants,  and  very  unseemly 
consequences  arose  at  the  elections,  which  were  generally 
contested  with  much  fierceness,  the  Dissenters  having  then 
a  right  to  vote.  The  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Sherrard,  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  but  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  church  has  been  fortunately  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who 
have  endowed  it  with  an  income  of  £200  per  annum ;  and 
although  the  inhabitants  have  now  lost  their  right  of  election 
this  is  amply  compensated  by  the  suppression  of  the  scenes 
which  usually  occurred  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  and  by 
the  assignment  of  a  district  or  parish  for  the  church.  After 
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remaining  130  years  without  being  consecrated,  the  church 
recently  received  that  sacred  rite  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 

St.  John's  District  Church  was  built  in  1859-61,  on  a  site 
in  Warehouse  Field ;  architect,  Mr.  Street ;  cost,  £4,000,  of 
which  Earl  Dudley  gave  £1,000 ;  and  it  is  endowed  with  £200 
out  of  the  income  of  the  parish  church  at  the  next  avoid- 
ance of  the  living.  Rev.  T.  Williams  incumbent;  Earl 
Dudley  patron. 

At  the  Lye  is  a  church,  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  T. 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  Dennis,  in  1843.  Wollaston  also  has  a  church, 
erected  and  endowed  by  W.  0.  Foster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  is  a 
separate  parochial  district,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  Gilbank  is 
minister.  Amblecote  has  likewise  a  district  church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  J.  Boldero  is  incumbent.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  whole  of  the  church  erections,  and  (with  the  exception  of 
Oldswinford,  which  has  extensive  glebe  and  a  small  amount 
of  tithe  payable  in  the  hamlet  of  Amblecote)  the  whole  church 
endowments  are  the  result  of  voluntary  effort.  There  has  been 
but  one  church-rate  levied  during  the  last  forty  years,  and 
that  was  in  the  year  1845.  The  present  rector  of  Oldswinford, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Craufurd,  is  opposed  to  church-rates,  and  his 
parishioners  by  their  liberality  amply  provide  for  the  decent 
and  orderly  performance  of  Divine  worship.  The  annals  of 
Dissent  in  this  town  commence  with  (so  far  as  known)  the 
Quakers.  In  1674,  Sarah  Reynolds,  a  poor  Quaker  woman 
with  five  children,  was  sent  to  Worcester  gaol  for  not  pay- 
ing 9d.  towards  the  repair  of  the  "steeple-house."  The 
Quakers  erected  a  meeting-house  here  in  1680.  In  1697 
the  house  of  John  Scott  was  licensed  for  Divine  worship, 
and  in  1715  the  house  of  Samuel  Carter.  The  Presbyterians 
date  from  1698,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  G.  Flower,  domestic 
chaplain  to  Mr.  Foley,  of  Prestwood,  began  to  preach  alternately 
at  Prestwood  and  Stourbridge,  and  so  continued  to  do  in  the 
chapel  (now  a  warehouse)  in  Coventry  Street  until  1716, 
when  he  ceased  to  be  chaplain  at  Prestwood,  and  for  many 
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years  he  continued  to  be  the  minister  of  the  Stourbridge 
congregation  alone.  The  Presbyterians  have  a  chapel  in 
High  Street,  erected  in  1788,  of  which  the  Rev.  D.  Maginnis 
is  minister.  An  Independent  chapel  was  erected  in  1810; 
Rev.  James  Richards  minister.  There  are  also  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  (Rev.  J.  Hanna),  a  Catholic  chapel,  to  which  a  nunnery 
has  been  added  (Rev.  Mr.  Kean),  a  Baptist  Chapel  (Rev.  B. 
Bird),  New  Connexion  Methodist  (Rev.  J.  White),  and 
Primitive  Methodist. 

Joanna  Southcote  had  a  champion  here  some  years  ago  in 
no  less  a  person  than  the  rector  of  the  parish  (!),  Rev.  T. 
Foley,  who  kept  a  horse  always  ready  saddled  to  convey  him 
to  the  New  Jerusalem;  who  was  frequently  visited  by  the 
lady,  and  published  in  an  advertisement  a  long  vindication 
of  her  pretensions. 

Two  or  three  more  historical  items  and  I  have  done  with 
Stourbridge.  In  the  year  1800,  the  colliers  being  in  great 
distress  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  farmers  were 
requested  to  bring  their  wheat  into  market  at  1 5s.  a  bushel 
and  barley  at  8s.  In  1817  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment from  this  parish,  complaining  that  the  poor-rate  assessed 
on  houses  amounted  to  29s.  in  the  £ ;  on  the  rent  of  farm- 
ing land  to  32s.;  and  on  other  kinds  of  land  to  61s.  Out 
of  a  population  of  4,381  no  fewer  than  1,868  received  parish 
relief !  and  only  158  persons  were  able  to  contribute  to  the 
poor-rate  !  !  In  1830,  Michael  Toll  and  Charles  Wall  were 
hung  at  Worcester,  the  former  for  the  murder  of  Ann  Cook,  at 
Oldswinford.  After  his  execution  a  piece  of  blanket  was  found 
in  his  stomach,  he  having  swallowed  it  to  produce  suffocation. 
Wall  had  murdered  a  little  girl  named  Sally  Chance,  whom 
he  threw  into  a  lime-pit,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  marrying 
her  mother  ! 
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"ARCELY  a  century  ago,  where  now  stands  the 
important  trading  town  of  Stourport,  and  where 
the  Stour  joins  the  Severn,  were  a  solitary  ale- 
house, called  "  Stour  Mouth,"  and  a  few  houses  only.  These 
cottages  were  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mitton, 
which  took  its  rise  from  its  convenience  for  millers,  as  Leland 
observes :  "  From  Bewdley  to  Mitton  village,  about  four  miles 
by  woody  ground  and  some  coarse  enclosures,  here  doth  Stour 
river  break  into  two  or  three  armaletts  and  serveth  milles." 
Brindley's  canal,  to  connect  the  Staffordshire  trade  with  the 
Severn,  was  constructed  under  the  Acts  of  1765  and  1770, 
at  a  cost  of  £105,000 ;  the  basin  was  completed  in  1771,  and 
a  bridge  over  the  Severn  in  1775,  the  latter  costing  about 
£5,000.*  Then  speedily  arose,  from  the  sandy  common,  quays, 
warehouses,  manufactories,  and  streets ;  and  if  the  canal  and 
river  interest  had  not  had  to  compete  with  the  railway 
Stourport  would  ere  this  have  been  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  thriving  towns  in  the  county.  It  is  situate  in  what  was 
known  as  the  hamlet  of  Lower  Mitton,  in  the  parish  of 
Kidderminster.  The  hamlet  of  Upper  Mitton  is  in  the 
parish  of  Hartlebury,  but  it  will  be  joined  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  to  Lower  Mitton  after  the  next  avoidance  of  the 
rectory  of  the  parish  to  which  it  belongs.  Stourport  is  now  a 
separate  parish,  but  for  all  purposes  (except  elections,  where  it 
is  linked  with  Bewdley,  and  called  *'  the  borough  of  Bewdley 
and  Stourport")  it  is  still  known  as  "the  hamlet  of  Mitton." 

*  This  bridge  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  1794,  and  the  present  iron 
bridge,  of  one  arch  150  feet  span,  was  afterwards  erected.  Application  is  to 
be  made  to  Parliament  this  Session  to  improve  this  bridge  by  lowering  it 
so  as  to  make  the  road  less  dangerous  and  also  to  add  footpaths. 
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There  is  an  acreage  of  898,  and  a  population  of  about  3,000 
who  are  principally  engaged  in  trades  and  manufactures.  Mr. 
C.  Harrison,  Mr.  T.  Worth,  and  Mr.  Bough,  are  in  the  carpet 
trade,  and  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis  are  yarn  spinners.  The 
hardware  trade  is  carried  on  extensively  by  Messrs.  Baldwin, 
Son,  and  Co.,  ironfounders.  This  was  for  many  years  the  only 
iron  foundry  in  this  district,  supplying  the  country  round  for 
many  miles  with  agricultural  and  machine  castings.  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  Son,  and  Co.,  also  erected  gas-works  and  supplied 
the  town  with  gas  at  a  time  (1822)  when  but  a  few  of  even 
the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom  were  lighted  with  gas.  One 
of  the  largest  tanyards  in  England  here  belongs  to  Messrs.  J. 
C.  and  J.  Rogers,  and  there  are  vinegar  works  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Swan  and  Co.  Since  the  Severn  Valley  Railway 
found  out  the  town — only  a  very  recent  occurrence — trade 
has  improved  here,  while  the  Severn  river  trade  has  decreased. 
The  improvements  of  the  navigation  came  too  late — thanks  to 
the  obstructive  Gloucester  interest — and  although  steam-tugs 
have  been  introduced  they  are  seldom  fully  employed,  while 
the  injury  done  by  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river  is  very 
great.  This  town  sends  two  Commissioners  to  the  Severn 
Board. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  town  are — 1,  a  church, 
erected  in  1791  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  for  the  hamlet 
of  Mitton.  It  is  a  wretched  brick  affair,  standing  on  an 
eminence  near  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and  has  space  for 
about  a  thousand  worshippers,  but  no  efforts  of  the  Vicar 
have  yet  been  successful  in  transforming  the  abominable  pews 
into  free  open  seats.  Value  of  the  living,  £168;  vicar,  Rev. 
B.  Gibbons ;  patron,  the  Vicar  of  Kidderminster.  2.  The 
boys',  girls',  and  infants'  national  and  Sunday  schools.  3. 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  John  Wesley,  on 
his  visit  to  the  place  in  1787,  calls  it  "a  small,  new-built 
village,"  and  speaks  of  Mr.  Heath,  "  a  middle-aged  clergyman, 
and  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  whose  tempers  and  manners, 
so  winning  soft,  so  amiably  mild,  will  do  him  honour  where- 
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ever  they  come."  There  were  two  or  three  streets  then  built 
in  the  town,  and  a  Mr.  Cowell  had  erected  a  house  for  both 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  to  preach  in,  but  the  Arrainians  were 
excluded,  and  Mr.  Cowell  built  a  separate  house  for  them. 
In  1790,  on  another  visit  of  the  great  leader,  after  he  had 
addressed  the  congregation,  "  fourscore  or  a  hundred  of  them 
began  talking  at  once.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been 
present  at  such  a  scene  before.  This  must  be  amended,  other- 
wise (if  I  should  live)  I  will  see  Stourport  no  more."  He  died 
a  few  months  afterwards.  4.  A  Local  Government  Board, 
under  the  Act  of  1858;  B.  Banks,  Esq.,  chairman.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  is  not  bad,  although  the  drainage 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  5.  A  Gas  Company.  6.  A  Town 
Hall,  recently  enlarged  by  private  subscription  at  a  cost  of 
£600,  and  including  room  for  holding  magistrates'  meetings, 
for  petty  sessions,  a  reading  institution,  library,  and  class 
room.  7.  A  branch  of  the  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster 
Bank.  8.  Savings  Bank  and  Post  Office  ditto.  9.  A  Rifle 
Corps ;  Captain  Harrison. 

There  are  many  natural  advantages  in  the  situation  of 
Stourport  and  neighbourhood,  with  the  noble  river  Severn  for 
rowing  and  fishing,  and  the  fine  views  from  Stagbury  Hill  and 
Hartlebury  Common  ;  yet,  although  the  country  is  so  beautiful, 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  genteel  residences. 


'tnnltnit. 


)RMERLY  a  chapelry  to  Kempsey,  near  Worcester, 
but  now  a  perpetual  curacy  and  independent  parish, 
with  a  population  of  about  410,  and  an  acreage  of 
1,942.  Chief  landed  proprietors,  Earl  Somers  and  Mr. 
Acton.  Earl  Somers  is  lord  of  the  manor  and  patron  of  the 
living,  which  is  worth  £7Q  a  year;  the  Rev.  H.  Kingsford 
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incumbent.  The  church,  which  has  305  sittings,  of  which  193 
are  free,  was  restored  in  1848.  It  has  semi-Norman  work  in 
the  walls  and  chancel  arch,  open  roofs,  east  and  west  windows 
Decorated,  and  tower  at  west  end.  Some  inscriptions  may 
be  seen  here  inviting  prayers  for  the  dead  as  recently  as  1725. 
There  may  be  seen  here  a  communion  table  covering  of 
satin  velvet,  manufactured  from  a  pre-Reformation  cope, 
containing  in  the  centre  the  Virgin,  with  radiating  glory, 
and  angels  on  each  side.  The  registers  are  also  worth 
inspection,  going  back  to  1542,  and  not  having  been  injured 
in  the  civil  wars. 

Stoulton  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth,  in  1657,  to  that 
eminent  divine  and  philosopher,  Dr.  Derham,  who  was  as 
famous  for  clock-work  as  for  combating  Atheism.  He  was 
Canon  of  Windsor  and  chaplain  to  George  II ;  but  he  was 
wrynecked,  and,  like  Foster  and  many  other  great  men,  made 
no  attractive  figure  in  the  pulpit.  Another  notable  man  was 
S.  Garbet  (buried  in  this  church),  who  assisted  Green  in  his 
History  of  Worcester,  but  was  so  modest  that  he  would  never 
publish  anything  in  his  own  name  ! 

Wolverton  Hall,  'Squire  Acton's  mansion,  is  in  this  parish, 
but  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  R.  Berkeley,  jun.,  Esq. 
Beans  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products  of  the  parish, 
and  gloving,  market  gardening,  and  agriculture,  the  entire 
employment. 


near  Upton-on-Severn.  The  Avon  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  parish  on  the  east  and  Bourn  Brook 
on  the  north  ;  situation  charming.  A  parish  famous 
for — 1,  having  been  for  about  four  centuries  the  residence 
of  the  great  Worcestershire  family  of  Russell,  one  of  whom 
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was  governor  of  Worcester  in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  sorely 
crippled  in  his  estate  for  his  zealous  adherence  to  royalty; 
and  2,  as  having  been  the  native  place  of  Butler,  the  author 
of  "  Hudibras,"  and  whose  house  still  remains,  though  con- 
verted into  three  cottages.  There  was  in  olden  times  a  castle 
here,  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat;  the  castle  is 
gone,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  moat  remains.  The  subse- 
quent residence  of  the  Russells  was  taken  down  by  the  uncle 
of  the  present  Mr.  James  Arthur  Taylor  (who  is  lord  of 
the  manor  and  owns  nearly  the  whole  parish),  and  a  large 
and  handsome  new  house  was  erected,  commanding  beautiful 
views  of  Malvern  and  Bredon  hills.  This  is  now  occupied 
by  C.  Townend,  Esq. 

Grass,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  potatoes,  mangolds,  swedes, 
and  turnips,  are  grown ;  and  the  cultivation  is  under  the 
management  of  active  and  intelligent  farmers,  but  some 
portions  of  the  parish  would  be  all  the  better  for  more 
draining.  A  remarkable  place  for  salubrity  is  Strensham. 
It  was  only  in  January  last  that  Mrs.  Esther  Bell,  a  widow, 
died  here  at  the  age  of  104 ;  and  a  farmer's  widow,  87  years 
of  age,  may  be  seen  any  fine  evening  actively  engaged  in 
her  garden.  Till  recently  the  parish  had  had  only  three 
rectors  in  a  century  and  half.  The  situation  of  the  rectory 
is  so  paradisiacal,  overlooking  the  rich  valley  of  the  Avon, 
that  I  can  excuse  the  occupants  for  lingering  behind  as  long 
as  possible.  There  are  nine  almshouses  here,  and  a  small 
endowed  school  capable  of  being  made  more  efficient  than 
it  is  at  present.  Population,  279;  acreage,  1,800;  value 
of  living,  £243  ;  J.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  patron;  Rev.  J.  Townson 
rector ;  seats  in  church,  226,  nearly  all  free.  The  church 
stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Avon,  at  a  short  and 
picturesque  bend  of  that  river.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  work,  and  has  an  interesting  western  gallery, 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  rood-loft,  the  front  of  which 
is  divided  into  panels,  each  containing  a  full-length  painting 
of  an  Apostle  or  Saint,  our  Lord  occupying  the  centre.  Here 
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is  a  monument  to  Butler  (whose  body,  however,  lies  in  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden),  and  some  brasses,  &c.,  to  the  Russell 
family,  one  of  which  mementoes  was  removed  by  a  late  rector 
to  make  way  for  an  inscription  of  his  own  ! 


)ORMERLY  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Bromsgrove, 
and  was  held  by  the  Crown;  is  situate  on  the 
western  limit  of  the  county,  near  Herefordshire, 
to  which  county  it  is  said  to  have  once  belonged  ;  includes 
the  chapelries  of  Alfrick  and  Lulsley,  having  altogether  5,540 
acres,  and  a  united  population  of  some  1,200.  Agriculture 
and  gloving  are  the  chief  employments,  and  the  products  of 
the  soil  are  hops  and  the  usual  cereals  and  roots.  The 
patronage  of  the  living  is  in  the  Crown ;  value,  about  £700 ; 
sittings  in  the  church  and  two  chapels,  550  ;  nearly  two-thirds 
free ;  Rev.  J.  Pearson  rector. 

The  mother  church  contains  Norman  remains,  as  also 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  work ;  Norman  font ;  six- 
teenth century  oak  open  peats;  a  virgin  peal  of  bells;  a 
black-letter  copy  of  the  Homilies,  1578;  and  curious  epitaphs. 
In  the  parish  register  is  the  following  whimsical  verse,  which 
must  be  read  up  and  down  alternately : 

There  and   I'm  one  and  he 

Is  one    the  but  only  only 

But  only  only  love  one   the 

One  and  she  that  you   are 

There  are  also  some  points  of  interest  in  Alfrick  and  Lulsley 
chapels. 

The  parish  can  boast  of  rich  scenery,  and  presents  points 
of  interest  to  the  geologist.  Between  Ankerdine  Hill  and 
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Old  Storridge  is  a  chain  called  the  Suckley  and  Hall  House 
Hills ;  and  one  of  them,  called  the  Round  Hill,,  in  Alfrick, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  tumulus.  This  line  of  hills,  which 
is  covered  with  woods,  is  a  limestone  ridge,  continuing  through 
Hartley  to  the  Abberley  hills,  and  was  no  doubt  thrown  up 
by  subterranean  force.  The  substratum  is  the  syenite  of 
Malvern,  which  crops  out  on  the  other  side  of  Berrow  Hill. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  new  red  sandstone 
passes  through  this  parish;  and  at  Lulsley  is  a  remarkable 
conglomerate  rock. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  remarkable  old  names  of 
places  in  the  parish  ;  and  the  district  may  be  considered  the 
region  of  fairy  land  and  folk-lore,  which  the  researches  of 
the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Allies  made  entirely  his  own.  A  super- 
stition formerly  prevailed  here  called  "  The  Seven  Whistlers," 
and  people  believed  that  oftentimes  they  heard  six  or  seven 
whistlers  pass  over  their  heads  by  night,  but  that  whenever 
the  seven  should  be  heard  altogether  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  world. 

There  is  a  foundation  school  here  with  a  poor  endowment. 


Cnrhlriggt, 


PARISH  of  which  Redditch  was  formerly  only  a 
township  and  chapelry,  but  the  town  of  needles 
and  fish-hooks  growing  too  large  for  its  parent,  a 
separation  took  place  in  1855.  Tardebigge  is  now  the  col- 
lective name  for  the  three  townships  of  Bentley  Pauncefoot, 
Webheath,  and  Redditch,  and  the  hamlet  of  Tutnell  and 
Cobley.  The  present  parish  of  Redditch  was  formed  out  of 
part  of  its  old  township,  but  is  not  co-extensive  with  it,  some 
of  the  township  being  still  in  Tardebigge.  In  1852  part  of 
the  township  of  Webheath  was  united  with  part  of  Ipsley  and 
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part  of  Feckenham  to  form  the  district  of  St.  Luke's,  Headless 
Cross.  In  1867,  Headless  Cross  was,  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
formed  into  a  rectory.  For  civil  purposes  the  whole  of  the 
parish  is  now  in  Worcestershire,  but  ecclesiastically  the 
hamlet  of  Tutnell  and  Cobley  remains  in  Warwickshire. 

Baroness  Windsor  is  lady  of  the  manor,  patroness  of 
the  living,  and  the  largest  landowner  in  the  parish.  Her 
ladyship's  mansion,  built  in  1717,  by  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
is  an  unpretending  structure,  being  simply  a  square,  with  a 
portico  to  its  principal  front,  supported  by  six  Composite 
columns  and  pilasters  between  the  windows.  From  this 
front  is  seen  the  obelisk  erected  on  the  Lickey  to  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth.  The  park  is  beautifully  laid  out;  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  many  acres  of  ornamental  ground  around  the  house, 
and  ten  devoted  to  kitchen  gardens.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  Princess  (now  Queen)  Victoria  slept  at  Hewell  Grange  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1832,  and  received  there  addresses  from 
the  nobility  and  others  of  the  county.  The  Worcestershire 
Regiment  of  Yeomanry  escorted  the  Royal  party,  and  since 
that  event  they  have  taken  the  name  of  "  Queen's  Own." 
Hewell  Grange,  and  a  great  part  of  the  parish,  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Bordesley  till  the  Dissolution,  and  since  then  to 
the  Windsors,  Earls  of  Plymouth,  and  descendants. 

Among  the  resident  gentry  are  R.  Hemming,  Esq.,  of 
Bentley  Manor,  who 'is  a  principal  landowner;  G.  R.  Collis, 
Esq.,  of  Foxlydiate  House;  and  Miss  Emmott,  of  Tutnell 
Mount.  Bentley  Manor  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir 
T.  Cookes,  founder  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Population  of  Tardebigge,  1,251  ;  acreage,  7,500.  The  or- 
dinary crops  are  raised ;  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  needle  and  fish-hook  trade,  and  others  in  gloving. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Dickins,  M.A.,  is  the  vicar;  value  of  living, 
£524.  The  church,  which  has  420  sittings,  of  which  86  are 
free,  is  not  yet  a  century  old,  and  therefore  requires  no 
remark,  except  that  it  has  a  graceful  spire,  seen  from  long 
distances. 
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CHARMING  little  town  on  the  Teme,  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Worcester,  surrounded  by  a  lovely 
country,  with  orchards,  hop  plantations,  beautiful 
hills  and  dales,  trout  fishing,  baths,  mineral  waters,  and 
such  a  host  of  other  attractions  as  will  some  day  make  the 
fortune  of  the  little  place  when  a  grateful  Bishop  or  right- 
minded  Lord  shall  have  derived  from  its  waters  that  health 
they  are  so  calculated  to  promote.  Many  years  ago  an 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  having  occasion  to  sink  a  well  on  his 
premises,  found  the  water  so  unfit  for  use  that  he  filled  up 
the  well  again.  This  was  no  doubt  the  saline  water,  but 
nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter  till  1839,  when  a 
mineral  spring  was  accidentally  discovered  in  sinking  a  well 
upon  the  premises  of  Mr.  Godson,  who  procured  an  analysis 
of  the  water;  and  Dr.  Granville,  who  visited  the  place, 
details  the  particulars  in  his  "Spas  of  England."  Several 
eminent  chemists  have  pronounced  the  water  to  hold  in 
solution  a  much  larger  amount  of  saline  matter  than  the 
springs  of  Cheltenham  and  Leamington  or  those  of  the  cele- 
brated German  spas;  and  for  the  several  forms  of  scrofula, 
enlargement  of  the  glands,  sores  and  ulcers,  tubercles  at 
an  early  stage,  scurvy,  liver  complaints,  inaction  of  the 
intestines,  congestion  of  the  secreting  organs,  gout,  &c.,  it 
is  strongly  recommended. 

To  give  effect  to  this  admirable  production  of  Tenbury,  and 
to  attract  visitors  and  invalids,  a  company  was  recently  formed 
to  lay  out  pleasure  grounds  and  erect  baths,  and  there  are 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  sufficient  to  meet  all  present  re- 
quirements. Two  railways  approach  the  town — the  Tenbury 
and  Woofferton,  a  branch  running  into  the  Shrewsbury  and 
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Hereford ;  and  the  Tenbury  and  Bewdley ;  while  a  bill  has 
been  obtained  to  make  a  line  from  Tenbury  to  Worcester, 
along  the  vale  of  the  Teme,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
railway  market  the  "sinews"  are  not  forthcoming. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  the  little  town— or  rather 
its  neighbourhood — is  the  College  of  St.  Michael,  an  institution 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley,  at  an  outlay  of 
more  than  £20,000,  to  carry  out  the  musical,  classical,  and 
religious  education  of  young  men  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  after  the  manner  of  Radley,  Bradfield,  and 
other  places.  There  is  a  splendid  church  in  connection  with 
the  College,  wherein  full  choral  services  are  performed  daily. 

Tenbury  old  church  was  destroyed,  except  the  tower  and 
chancel,  by  a  flood  from  the  Teme  in  the  year  1770.  Two 
years  ago  the  structure  was  again  restored,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£3,000;  it  contains  some  interesting  monuments — one  a 
remarkably  good  specimen  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  which 
has  the  additional  interest  attaching  to  it  of  having  been 
erected  by  the  wife  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  who  is  said 
to  have  prosecuted  Shakespeare  for  deer  stealing,  and  who 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  great  dramatist  in  one  of  his 
plays.  These  will  well  repay  a  visit  from  the  antiquary; 
The  living  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  value,  £740 ; 
Rev.  T.  Ayscough  Smith  vicar  and  patron.  Formerly  the 
living  of  Rochford  was  united  with  Tenbury,  but  they  were 
separated  by  an  order  of  Privy  Conncil  in  1843,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  Bowden  is  now  rector  of  the  former  place ;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Jones  patron;  value,  £400',  a  small  Norman  church, 
also  restored  in  1865.  There  are  two  Dissenting  chapels — 
Baptist  and  Primitive  Methodist. 

Previous  to  1858  the  business  of  the  corn-market  here 
was  transacted  in  the  streets,  but  in  that  year  a  corn  exchange 
and  butter  and  poultry  market  were  opened,  a  company  having 
been  formed  for  the  purpose.  A  Tuesday's  market  and  a 
fair  on  July  6  and  7  were  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry  III, 
but  there  are  now  six  fairs  in  the  year. 
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A  Rifle  Corps  (second  Worcestershire),  numbering  ninety 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pardoe ;  Gas  Works ; 
a  Reading  Room  and  Library,  in  connection  with  which 
lectures  are  given  in  the  winter ;  a  branch  of  the  Worcester 
City  and  County  Bank,  with  which  the  old  Ludlow  and 
Tenbury  Bank  has  amalgamated ;  a  Highway  Board,  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  Petty  Sessions,  of  all  of  which  Lord 
Northwick  is  ^chairman ;  schools,  one  of  which  has  a  small 
endowment ;  and  the  other  usual  institutions  of  small  towns 
exist  here.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  2,000,  and 
among  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Lord  Northwick, 
Burford  House ;  Mrs.  Bailey,  Easton  Court ;  E.  V.  Wheeler, 
Esq.,  Kyrewood  House;  Colonel  Hill,  Court-of-Hill ;  Mrs. 
Prescott,  Kyre  House ;  R.  Prescott  Decie,  Esq.,  Bockleton 
Court;  G.Wallace,  Esq.,  Eardiston  House;  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore 
Ouseley,  Bart.,  St.  Michael's  College ;  E.  J.  Williams,  Esq., 
Rochford  House ;  and  G.  Pardoe,  Esq.,  Nash  Court.  There  are 
four  hamlets  in  the  parish,  viz.,  1,  the  town ;  2,  the  foreign ; 
3,  Sutton  ;  4,  Berrington  ;  and  there  are  three  manors :  1,  the 
town^and  foreign ;  2,  Sutton  ;  3,  Berrington.  The  river  Teme 
divides  Worcestershire  from  Salop,  and  often  floods  the  borders 
of  both  counties.  There  is  a  picturesque  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  is  near  here  joined  by  the  Kyre.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  famous  for  its  cider  and  perry.  It  is  proverbial 
in  Worcestershire  that  "you  never  hear  the  cuckoo  before 
Tenbury  fair  (April  20),  or  after  Pershore  fair"  (June  26). 

In  1808  William  Reynolds  was  ordered  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  at  Tenbury  for  an  assault  on  a  female,  and  in  1818 
William  Corfield  was  hung  at  Worcester  for  a  burglary  at 
the  house  of  G.  Jukes. 
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}PTON-ON-SEVERN,  six  miles  from  Tewkesbury 
and  eight  from  Malvern  ;  Upton  Warren,  near 
Bromsgrove  ;  and  Upton  Snodsbury,  four  miles  east 
of  Worcester.  No.  1  is  a  quiet  little  town,  somewhat  retro- 
grading in  prosperity  and  population,  there  having  been  2,693 
inhabitants  in  1851,  and  2,676  in  1861.  It  has  a  first-class 
station  on  the  Tewkesbury  and  Malvern  line.  Messrs.  Kent 
and  Sons,  the  eminent  spirit,  cider,  and  vinegar  merchants,  give 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  hands  ;  gardening  is 
carried  on  extensively ;  and  the  traffic  on  the  Severn  employs 
some  men  and  boys,  though  the  trade  is  much  less  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  river  had  not  been  superseded  partly 
by  the  rail,  and  the  navigation  had  been  improved  before  it 
was  too  late.  Wheat,  beans,  and  barley,  are  extensively 
grown  ;  orchards  abound  in  all  directions  ;  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  hay  are  grown  in  the  Severn  meadows,  and  sent  off  by 
water  to  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  other  places.  The  parish 
contains  3,1 70^  acres.  Major  Martin  (Ham  Court)  is  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  he  and  Sir  E.  Lechmere,  M.P.,  own  the 
greatest  part  of  the  land  near  the  town.  The  other  resident 
gentry  are  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodward,  The  Hyde ;  Major 
Tennant,  The  Eades ;  Miss  Graham,  Heath  House ;  Mrs. 
Attwood,  The  Boynes  ;  Rev.  A.  Fowler,  Elm  Villa  ;  Rev.  W. 
A.  Newman,  The  Hill ;  and  the  Rector,  Rev.  R.  Lawson,  The 
Rectory. 

Value  of  living,  £917  ;  patron,  the  Bishop.  The  church, 
which  has  510  sittings,  of  which  160  are  free,  is  a  poor  struc- 
ture, built  about  a  century  ago.  The  materials  of  Holy 
Trinity  Tower  and  Cross,  Old  Market,  Westgate  Street, 
Gloucester,  which  were  removed  in  1750,  were  purchased 
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for  the  re-building  of  Upton  Church.  The  tower  is  good,  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  spire  ;  but,  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  a  builder  was  given  £7  and  the  materials  to  take  it 
down ;  and  subsequently  the  present  incongruous  wooden 
cupola  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  £275.  Baptists  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  chapels  in  the  town.  The  Baptists  commenced 
here  in  1670.  Wesley  preached  here  in  1770,  in  a  new 
room,  just  finished  ;  and  Benjamin  Baxter,  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  of  Upton,  was  the  author  of  "  A  Posing  Question  put 
by  the  Wise  Men,"  &c. 

A  town  hall  (cost  £2,000,  with  market-house  in  the  base- 
ment and  public  rooms  above),  post  office,  workhouse,  good 
shops  and  inns,  Messrs.  Lechmere  and  Co.'s  branch  of  the 
Tewkesbury  and  Worcester  Old  Banks,  excellent  gasworks,  a 
reading  room  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ; 
a  Rifle  Corps,  numbering  eighty  men,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Kent ;  a  savings  bank,  and  schools  (endowed  and 
otherwise)  of  all  kinds  ;  a  cemetery,  recently  constructed,  with 
separate  chapels  for  Churchmen  and  Dissenters ;  a  burial 
board,  a  mothers'  society  ;  a  provident  society,  for  assisting 
poor  families  to  obtain  coal  and  clothing  ;  markets  and  fairs, 
clubs,  &c.,  form  a  respectable  bulk  of  institutions  ;  yet,  for  all 
this,  Upton  would  have  been  less  known  than  it  is  but  for  its 
old  bridge  and  the  "  Lion  Inn,"  immortalized  by  Fielding  in 
his  *'  Tom  Jones."  The  old  stone  bridge  over  the  Severn  was 
partly  broken  down  by  Cromwell's  forces  in  the  civil  wars,  but 
being  repaired,  it  remained  till  our  own  day,  to  prove  a  con- 
stant nuisance  to  the  county  in  lawsuits  and  expenses.  It 
appears  that  a  Mr.  E.  Hall  (A.  D.  1575)  left  property  in  the 
hands  of  feoffees  (for  whom  Mr.  G.  Jukes  is  the  present 
receiver),  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
pairs of  the  church  and  bridge,  and  for  the  necessary  uses  of 
the  parish  ;  and  the  disagreement  between  the  feoffees  and  the 
county  magistrates  as  to  the  proportion  to  be  laid  out  on 
the  bridge  led  to  disputes  and  delays,  till  at  length  the  bridge 
fell  down  in  the  flood  of  1852,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
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Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  that  the  charity  should  be  divided 
into  three  shares — one  to  be  applied  to  the  church,  one  to  the 
bridge,  and  the  other  to  necessary  uses  within  the  parish. 
The  property  brings  in  about  £200  a  year,  and  the  money  is 
deposited  in  the  Funds  and  the  Savings  Bank.  A  new  bridge 
has  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Severn  Navigation  Commissioners. 

A  building  still  called  "  the  King's  Stable  "  is  extant ;  and 
some  entrenchments,  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  town 
against  the  Parliamentary  army,  are  still  visible  in  a  field  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Hanley,  near  Pool 
Brook. 

Dr.  Dee,  the  celebrated  astrologer  and  Rosicrucian,  had  the 
living  of  Upton  in  1552.  His  associate,  Kelly  of  Worcester, 
had  his  ears  cut  off  at  Lancaster.  Dee,  who  was  a  good  mathe- 
matician, complained  grievously  of  his  being  considered  a  con- 
juror, but  it  is  certain  that  in  that  superstitious  age  the 
precious  pair  wrote  and  perpetrated  a  deal  of  foolery. 

Upton  Warren :  A  parish  of  2,600  acres,  in  which  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  are 
grown.  A  population  of  338  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  except 
a  few  who  work  at  Stoke  saltworks.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
is  lord  of  the  manor,  patron  of  the  living,  and  owner  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  parish.  The  rest  is  owned  by  Mr.  Vernon,  M.P., 
and  a  few  small  proprietors.  From  the  previous  domination 
of  the  Talbot  family  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenantry  are 
Roman  Catholics,  who  used  to  attend  the  chapel  at  Grafton, 
but  which  is  closed  now.  The  parish  belonged  to  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  who  granted 
it  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.  Except  the  tower,  which  is  old, 
the  church  was  built  in  the  last  century,  and  already  greatly 
needs  restoration  ;  has  1 60  sittings,  one-half  being  free.  Value 
of  living,  about  £800 ;  rector,  Rev.  F.  B.  Hooper.  Thomas 
Morris,  Esq.,  Park  Hall,  and  J.  R.  Horton,  Esq.,  are  the 
only  gentry  resident  in  the  parish.  There  is  an  endowed 
school,  tolerably  well  supported.  The  parish  register  is 
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unusually  interesting.  A  charity  was  left  by  Alderman 
Sanders,  of  London,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  producing 
£10  a  year,  for  apprenticing  poor  boys  of  this  parish,  and 
the  amount  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Grocers'  Company  of 
London.  This  was  the  subject  of  a  Chancery  suit  a  few  years 
ago,  which  swallowed  up  nearly  the  whole  fund,  and  I  have 
not  heard  whether  the  said  grocers  behave  more  handsomely 
now. 

Upton  Snodsbury  stands  on  elevated  ground,  commanding 
nine  surrounding  parishes.  The  air  is  dry,  bracing,  and 
healthy,  so  much  so  that  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  sickness 
for  three  years  in  a  population  of  358  ! 

The  church  (Early  English  and  Decorated  work  chiefly) 
is  large  and  interesting,  still  retaining  the  rood-loft  and  other 
relics.  It  is  sadly  in  need  of  restoration.  Rev.  H.  O'Donnell 
vicar  and  patron ;  value  of  living  returned  at  £95 ;  yet  I  am 
assured  that  the  net  value  amounts  to  just  £4.  6s.  lO^d. 
Earl  Coventry  is  lord  of  the  manor  and  impropriator  of  the 
tithes  of  three  farms  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Snodsbury, 
which  was  formerly  distinct  from  Upton  Stephani,  the  other 
portion  of  the  modern  parish.  The  other  landowners  are  the 
Green  family,  Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham,  the  Brettells, 
Smiths,  and  others ;  but  I  am  informed  there  is  no  resident 
gentleman  either  in  Upton  Snodsbury  or  the  nine  surrounding 
parishes  !  Acreage  of  the  parish,  1,661  ;  arable,  pasture,  and 
woodland;  agriculture,  glove-making,  and  handicraft,  are  the 
employments.  All  the  cereals  are  grown,  and  apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  turned  to  good  account.  Parish  enclosed  in  1774  ; 
allotments  successfully  managed. 

Saxon  (some  think  them  British)  remains  have  been  recently 
found  in  a  gravel  pit,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Ponting,  of  Worcester.  It  is  supposed  that  Britons  or 
Romans  made  an  outpost  of  the  hill  of  Upton  Snodsbury, 
which  is  &  natural  defence  of  wood,  hill,  and  ditch  (if  I  may  so 
designate  a  little  stream  which  runs  round  the  north  and  west 
.borders  of  the  parish  and  falls  into  the  Avon).  Remains  of 
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a  castle  may  still  be  traced.  Cowsden,  or  Cuddesden,  is  a 
hamlet.  The  main  village  consists  of  old  cross-timbered  cot- 
tages, clustering  round  the  churchyard.  The  parish  was  once 
notorious  for  a  double  murder,  in  1707.  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her 
maid  servant  were  murdered,  and  her  house  burnt,  by  a 
gang  of  villains,  of  whom  her  own  son  was  one,  and  a  Mr. 
Symonds,  whose  sister  Palmer  had  married,  was  another. 


is  a  parish  of  988  acres,  two  and  half  miles  N.E. 
of  Worcester,  and  entirely  belongs  to  Mr.  Berkeley, 
of  Spetchley,  who  is  also  lord  of  the  manor  and 
patron  of  the  living.  There  are  no  resident  gentry — not 
even  the  rector,  for  the  parsonage  buildings  (which  have  not 
been  tenanted  by  "  his  reverence  "  within  living  memory)  are 
divided  into  cottages  for  labourers.  The  parish  is  under  the 
care  of  the  curate,  Rev.  J.  Paul.  Population,  164.  Wheat 
and  grass  crops  chiefly  grown.  Many  of  the  women  are 
glovers,  and  some  of  the  men  work  as  meciianics  in  Worcester ; 
but  this  is  complained  of  by  the  farmers.  Rev.  G.  St.  John 
(residing  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol)  is  rector ;  value  of  living, 
£150;  church  accommodation,  about  sixty.  Date  of  church, 
1 542 ;  merely  an  oblong  building,  with  wooden  tower  at  west 
end.  There  are  Roman  Catholics  in  the  parish,  and  Dissent- 
ing preaching  is  carried  on  at  one  of  the  cottages.  The 
parish  includes  the  hamlets  or  places  of  Trotshill,  Smite, 
Wood  Green,  and  Tollerdine. 
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JA.RT  of  the  disafforested  chase  of  Malvern,  to  the 
extent  of  2,086  acres ;  has  a  flat  surface,  divided 
into  arable  and  pasture,  with  some  orcharding, 
and  chiefly  produces  corn,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
cider  and  perry.  Houses  scattered,  but  the  population  much 
on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  enclosures:  in  1841  there 
were  489  inhabitants  ;  1851,  582  ;  1861,  802.  A  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  has  arisen  from  the  sales  of  small 
pieces  of  land  in  lots,  upon  which  cottages  have  been  built. 
Glove-making  and  agriculture  are  the  sources  of  employment. 
Principal  landowners,  J.  V.  Hornyold,  W.  Laslett,  T.  Beale, 
W.  Davis,  G.  W.  Hastings,  J.  Goldingham,  Esqrs.,  Mrs. 
Green,  and  Shewring's  Charity.  No  resident  gentry ;  and 
the  school  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  vicar,  the  curate,  and 
the  children's  pence.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1672  and  the 
tower  in  1738.  A  new  church  in  a  more  central  part  of  the 
parish  is  much  required,  and  a  plan  of  one  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hugall,  but  there  being  no  resident  landlord,  and  all 
the  proprietary  absentees,  great  difficulty  will  have  to  be  en- 
countered ;  and  if  means  for  the  erection  of  a  church  cannot 
be  obtained,  a  cemetery  with  a  chapel  will  probably  be  the 
aim  of  their  exertions.  At  the  time  of  the  enclosure  a  piece 
of  land  was  allotted  for  burial  purposes,  the  present  church- 
yard being  inadequate.  Seats  in  the  present  church,  175  ; 
free,  71.  Rev.  A.  B.  Lechmere  vicar  ;  value  of  living,  £378  ; 
Lord  Chancellor  patron.  The  Dissenters  have  a  small  chapel 
in  the  parish. 


WICHEM-'ORD. 


/JALF-A-DOZEN  miles  north-east  of  Worcester, 
i  to  the  church  or  monastery  of  which  city  it  be- 
longed in  the  middle  ages,  this  large  parish  consists 
of  2,672  acres.  The  living  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  is  valued  at  £422  tithe  rent  charge,  with 
10  acres  of  glebe.  Rev.  H.  Shuker  vicar.  Church  accom- 
modation, 250  ;  free  seats,  50.  The  building,  which  has  a 
chancel,  nave,  porch,  tower,  and  spire,  was  erected  in 
1262,  and  restored  in  1863,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,300. 
Stained  windows  have  been  given  by  D.  Britten,  Esq.,  of 
Kenswick,  in  memory  of  his  father,  an  organ  put  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  vicar,  and  a  set  of  costly  service-books  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Britten.  There  is  Early  English  work  in 
part  of  the  tower,  and  the  church  contains  monuments  of 
the  Washbourues,  restored  at  the  cost  of  W.  Money  Kyrle, 
Esq.,  of  Homme  House,  Dymock,  whose  ancestor  married 
the  last  heiress  of  that  ancient  family.  Wichenford  Court, 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Heach,  was  the  residence  of  the 
Washbournes,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the 
county,  with  moat,  drawbridge,  &c.  One  large  room  on 
the  ground  floor  is  still  an  object  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary. It  was  in  this  house  that  one  of  the  Bourbon  princes 
was  confined  and  put  to  death  by  Lady  Washbourne,  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  when  Owen  Glendower  en- 
camped on  Woodbury  Hill.  In  this  parish  is  a  place 
called  Habingdon's,  of  some  historical  interest  as  being  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  well-known  Worcestershire 
antiquary  of  that  name  (of  Hindlip),  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Most  of  the  house  was  taken  down  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  remaining  portion  has  been  recently  con- 
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verted  into  a  couple  of  cottages  by  the  owner,  D.  Britten, 
Esq.  Kenswick  was  formerly  an  extra-parochial  chapelry, 
but  the  ruined  old  chapel  was  taken  down  a  few  years  ago, 
and  under  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  Kenswick  has  become 
a  parish  of  itself,  and  is  joined  to  the  Martley  Union.  The 
place  now  consists  of  Kenswick  House  (the  residence  of  Mr. 
Britten)  and  a  farm  called  The  Kedges.  Three  centuries  ago 
the  population  of  Wichenford  was  27  families;  in  1861, 
36G.  Present  employment,  entirely  agricultural,  with  a  little 
gloving  by  the  women.  Crops,  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
occasionally  oats  and  hops,  with  cider  and  perry.  Some 
ancient  worthies  have  been  reared  at  Wichenford :  a  Mrs. 
Tilsley  died  here  at  the  age  of  102,  and  a  Sarah  Knowles 
at  101.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  latter,  like  Izaak 
Walton's  wife,  was  "  a  woman  of  the  primitive  piety,"  and 
authoress  of  a  work  intituled  "  High-heel'd  soles  for  limping 
sinners."  Mr.  Woodroffe,  owner  of  the  Court  Estate,  is 
lord  of  the  manner  ;  chief  landowners,  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
D.  Britten,  Esq.,  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  J.  Bury,  Esq.,  Major 
Norbury,  F.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Hall,  Southall,  and 
Fawkes,  of  Worcester  ;  and  D.  Graham  Niven,  Esq.,  is  a 
resident  gentleman  in  the  parish. 


abbey  formerly  owned  this  adjoining  parish, 
till  at  the  Dissolution  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Throckmortons,  and  since  then  to  the  Sandys  and 
other  families.  Lord  Sandys  is  a  principal  landowner,  but 
there  are  no  resident  gentry.  Agriculture,  with  here  and 
there  gloving,  is  the  employment ;  chief  crops,  wheat,  beans, 
barley,  oats,  and  roots.  Population,  124;  acreage,  1,203. 
The  ancient  manor-house  near  the  church — an  interesting 
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building — is  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Nind,  churchwarden. 
Church  restored  in  1841  j  has  only  a  chancel,  nave,  and  tower. 
Gorgeous  tombs  of  the  Sandys  family,  one  of  which  is  that 
of  Sir  Edwin,  who  was  arbitrarily  arrested  by  Charles  I,  in 
1621,  and  afterwards  championed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Traces  of  the  rood  screen ; 
the  old  circular  font  has  been  restored,  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  incumbent,  after  being  many  years  turned 
upside  down  and  made  to  do  duty  as  a  seat  in  the  chancel. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Hunt  perpetual  curate ;  value  of  living,  £80 ; 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  patrons ;  seats  in  church,  90 ;  of 
which  77  are  free. 


>UT  of  2,633  acres  in  this  parish,  all  but  about  80 
acres  (the  property  of  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  proprietor 
of  the  Abberley  Estate),  and  three  or  four  cottages 
occupied  by  their  owners,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 
The  Foley  family  had  held  it  for  two  centuries.  The  late 
Lord  Foley  laid  out  the  beautiful  park  of  400  acres,  and  the 
young  woods,  about  200  acres.  Witley  Court,  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  Woodbury  Hill,  and  the  church  adjacent,  were 
the  work  of  the  last  century.  The  church,  which  is  parochial, 
is  very  gorgeous,  with  painted  ceiling  by  Verrio,  splendid  gold 
panellings,  stained-glass  windows  by  Price  (1719),  carvings, 
Rysbrach's  famous  monument  to  the  first  Lord  and  Lady 
Foley,  &c.  The  mansion  and  gardens  have  been  rendered 
palatial  by  the  expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money 
by  the  present  Earl  Dudley.  The  late  Queen  Dowager  took 
up  her  abode  here  in  1843,  and  remained  for  three  years. 
The  gardens,  which  occupy  ten  acres,  have  been  rearranged 
by  Nesfield,  with  splendid  fountains,  &c.  Agriculture  is  the 
sole  employment  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  usual  four- 
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course  system  is  followed.  A  few  acres  are  under  hops,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cider  is  made.  The  cottagers 
have  generally  large  gardens,  through  the  goodness  of  the 
late  Lord  Foley.  Population  in  1861  was  445.  The  river 
Teme  passes  under  Woodbury  Hill,  which  has  an  entrench- 
ment on  the  top  called  Owen  Glendower's  Camp.  Indeed 
there  is  a  chain  of  these  camps  from  Witley  into  Wales,  more 
or  less  perfect.  The  high  road  from  Worcester  to  Tenbury 
and  Herefordshire  also  runs  through  the  parish,  and  that 
famous  old  hostelry,  the  Hundred  House,  was  an  institution 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  coaching  days.  Little  Witley 
is  a  chapelry  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Holt.  Recently, 
for  church  purposes,  Hillhampton  (which  formerly  was  con- 
nected with  Martley,  though  several  miles  distant)  has  been 
added  to  Great  Witley.  Value  of  the  living,  £500 ;  patron, 
Earl  Dudley ;  rector,  Rev.  D.  Melville ;  church  accommo- 
dation, 300,  all  free. 


for  being  the  first  parish  in  the  county  to 
"' ^     volunteer  against  the  expected  descent  of  the  French 


upon  our  coasts.  Wolverley  has  ten  or  a  dozen 
hamlets,  and  the  Stour  and  several  rivulets  wash  its 
light  and  fertile  soil ;  contains  5,500  acres  and  a  population 
of  nearly  1,500,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  workpeople  employed  by  the  Cookley  Iron 
Company,  who  have  a  large  establishment  here  ;  also  a  Screw 
Factory  and  Galvanised  Ironworks.  The  poor  people  are  com- 
paratively well  off,  and  charities  abound.  There  is  here 
another  thing  to  "take  a  note  of" — namely,  a  Grammar 
School  excellently  managed.  It  was  founded  by  William 
Sebright,  of  London,  a  native  of  this  parish,  in  the  year  1618. 
For  its  support  he  bequeathed  two  houses  in  Mark  Lane, 
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London,  with  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Bethnal  Green.  He 
directed  that  the  master  should  receive  £20  a  year  and  (after 
certain  other  payments  to  six  neighbouring  parishes,  together 
with  incidental  expenses)  the  overplus  be  applied  to  increase 
that  stipend,  and  to  the  repair  of  the  church  and  four  bridges 
in  the  parish.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  lords  of 
the  manor,  and  the  chief  landowners  are  Sir  T.'  G.  Sebright, 
Beechwood,  Herts  ;  J.  P.  Brown- Westhead,  Esq.,  Lea  Castle  ; 
W.  Hancocks,  Esq.,  Blakeshall ;  W.  Trow,  Esq.,  Ismere  ;  and 
F.  W.  Knight,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wolverley  House.  Wolverley 
Court  belonged  to  the  Attwoods,  one  of  whom  went  out  as  a 
crusader,  was  put  in  a  dungeon  by  the  Saracens,  till  his  lady 
at  home,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  was  about  to  marry  again, 
when  the  knight  having  vowed  to  the  Virgin  to  present  some 
of  his  lands  to  the  church,  was  supernatural ly  liberated  and 
whisked  through  the  air  to  Wolverley,  where  of  course  he 
soon  forbade  the  banns.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  re-built  in  1772  ;  Rev.  C.  R.  S.  Cocks 
vicar  ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Crook  curate  in  sole  charge  ;  value  of 
living,  £250  ;  patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester ; 
church  accommodation,  595  ;  free  seats,  86.  There  is  now  a 
church  at  Cookley.  A  district  has  also  been  assigned  to  it, 
and  it  is  now  constituted  a  separate  parish  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  Value,  £200  ;  W.  Hancocks,  Esq.,  patron  ;  Rev. 
H.  Kempson  perpetual  curate  ;  church  accommodation,  500  ; 
80  free;  population,  1,500.  Baskerville,  the  celebrated 
printer,  of  Birmingham,  was  born  at  Sion  Hill,  in  this 
parish,  in  1706. 

In  the  dell  upon  the  brink  of  which  Lea  Castle  stands  is 
still  shown  the  spot  over  which  Charles  II  crossed  on  his  way 
to  Boscobel. 
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FORMING  the  utmost  limit  of  Worcestershire  in  the 
direction  of  Birmingham,  and  almost  surrounded 
by  Warwickshire,  Yardley  is  an  extensive  parish, 
enclosing  7,335  acres  and  containing  a  population  in 
1861  of  3,848.  It  belonged  to  the  Abbots  of  Pershore,  and 
then  successively  to  the  Beauchamps,  Middlemores,  Botelers, 
Blounts,  Greves,  and  Taylors.  W.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  is  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  other  chief  landowners  are  Mrs. 
Severne  and  Mr.  Williams.  It  is  a  thriving  district,  and  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  form  a  continuous  town  with 
Birmingham.  Already  Acock's  Green  has  expanded  nearly  to 
that  town  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Solihull  on  the  other,  and  is 
covered  with  villa  residences,  the  abodes  of  the  Birmingham 
gentry  and  tradesmen.  At  Hay  Mills,  Mr.  Horsfall  has 
established  an  extensive  manufactory  of  iron  wire,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  wire  was  made  for  the  great  Atlantic  cable. 
There  is  Mr.  Lee's  needle  manufactory  at  Greet,  and  tiles  are 
produced  from  the  extensive  beds  of  clay  in  the  parish.  At 
Small  Heath  is  the  Small  Arms  Factory,  where  guns  are  made 
by  machinery;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hill  has  a  steel  rolling  mill  for 
pen  steel,  at  Titterford.  Soil,  stiff  clay,  for  wheat,  oats,  beans, 
barley,  roots,  &c.  Yardley  church  is  a  large  structure,  with 
handsome  spire,  and  exhibiting  various  styles,  from  Early 
English  downwards.  Monuments  of  the  Greswoldes,  Estes, 
and  others.  A  capital  peal  of  five  bells,  the  bequest  of  A. 
Folliott,  Esq.,  in  1 638,  and  therefore  the  oldest  peal  hereabout. 
Mrs.  Severne  is  patroness  of  the  living,  value,  £595  ;  Rev.  H. 
Gwyther  vicar  ;  church  accommodation,  670  j  free  seats,  150. 
Besides  this  there  is  St.  Mary's  Church,  or  chapel-of-ease,  at 
Acock's  Green  ;  accommodation,  500  ;  free,  200.  Also  Christ 
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Church  at  Yardley  Wood,  and  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Hall  Green 
(a  donative),  erected  and  endowed  with  funds  left  by  Job 
Marstou,  a  wealthy  bachelor,  in  1701.  The  Independents  and 
Wesleyans  have  chapels  at  Acock's  Green,  and  the  former 
have  a  college  at  Moseley  Wake  Green.  Endowed  schools  are 
well  administered  in  the  parish,  which  also  abounds  with 
charities  and  benefactions  for  the  poor,  for  the  schools, 
repairing  church  and  bridges,  &c.  A  Cottagers'  Institute  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years. 


Cittj  nf 


'HING  authentic  is  recorded  of  the  foundation 
or  occupation  of  Worcester  by  either  Britons  or 
Romans,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  there 
was  a  Roman  fort  here,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  military 
defences  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn,  from  Uriconium, 
near  Shrewsbury,  to  Glevum,  or  Gloucester.  In  the  seventh 
century  it  was  a  fortified  city,  included  in  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  and  became  the  head  of  one  of  its  five  sees,  which 
had  not  long  been  formed  out  of  heathendom.  Its  bishops 
were  powerful  territorial  lords,  whose  authority  extended  from 
Warwickshire  to  Bristol. 

The  Danes  twice  destroyed  the  city  —  once  in  revenge  for 
the  inhabitants  having  killed  two  of  their  tax-collectors.  The 
Norman  dynasty  —  initiated  here  by  Urso,  who  built  a  castle 
near  the  Cathedral,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
hereditary  Sheriffs  of  the  county,  till  the  attainder  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  —  brought  with  it  a  series  of  troubles  to  the  in- 
habitants, especially  in  the  contests  between  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  and  within  less  than  a  century  Worcester  was  six 
times  burnt  more  or  less.  The  Welsh  rebels  and  the  barons 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  frequently  took  it, 
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and  exercised  much  cruelty.  Simon  Montford  in  1263,  and 
JGlendower's  troops  in  1401,  plundered  and  burnt  the  city, 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  roses  and  the  contests  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  Stuarts  no  place  could  possibly  have  fared 
worse. 

Wolfarnis,  "  ye  first  Christian  Kynge  of  medle  England,  of 
his  kinglie  affeccon,"  is  said  to  have  granted  the  first  charter 
to  Worcester,  by  which  he  made  it  a  city,  and  Offa  and  Edgar 
enlarged  and  confirmed  its  privileges.  The  earliest  charter 
now  in  existence  is  that  of  Richard  I  (small  enough  to  be  put 
with  ease  into  the  waistcoat  pocket),  by  which  he  made  a 
grant  of  the  city  to  the  burgesses  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £24. 
One  proof  of  the  permanency  of  British  institutions  exists  in 
the  fact  that  this  amount  has  been  paid  to  the  present  day, 
and  is  now  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Queen's  receiver  ;  but 
what  can  be  the  use  of  perpetuating  this  relic  of  feudalism, 
beyond  the  maintenance  of  certain  officers  to  collect  it,  I  can- 
not perceive.  In  Saxon  times  the  city  was  governed  by  a 
borough  reeve  ;  under  the  Normans  by  a  bailiff  or  constable. 
Philip  and  Mary's  charter  declared  Worcester  to  be  a  city  of 
itself,  and  incorporated  it  under  the  name  of  "  bailiffs,  alder- 
men, chamberlains,  and  citizens."  The  charter  of  James  I 
constituted  it  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  changing  the  bailiff 
into  a  mayor,  with  six  aldermen  and  twenty-four  and  forty- 
eight  citizens. 

The  Cathedral  was  in  the  seventh  century  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  and  a  monastery  hard  by  to  St.  Mary,  but  through 
the  agency  of  King  Edgar  and  the  Saints  Dunstan  and  Oswald, 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  monkish  element  predominated  over 
the  priestly,  St.  Peter's  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  Cathedral 
erected  in  connection  with  the  Benedictine  fraternity  of  St. 
Mary's.  Those  horrible  heathens,  the  Danes,  frequently 
brought  fire  and  sword  into  the  Severn  Valley,  and  in  fact 
nearly  depopulated  the  district  and  destroyed  the  Cathedral. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  one  of  these  wretches  under- 
went the  operation  of  flaying  for  stealing  the  sanctus  bell, 
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and  his  skin  may  still  be  seen  nailed  on  the  ancient  door 
of  the  Cathedral  now  lying  in  the  crypt.  I  possess  a  small 
specimen  of  this  hide,  which  has  been  pronounced,  after 
scientific  examination,  to  be  undoubtedly  human.  The  rest 
of  the  legend  may  be  believed  or  not,  as  the  reader  chooses. 
Bishop  Wulstan  rebuilt  the  Cathedral  in  1084,  and  portions  of 
this  edifice  still  remain  in  the  crypt  and  other  parts  of  the 
structure.  Frequent  fires,  sieges,  and  the  falling  of  the 
Norman  towers,  destroyed  much  of  Wulstan's  work,  but 
the  fame  of  the  good  Bishop's  miracles  and  the  great  image 
of  '*  Our  Ladye  of  Worcester "  were  always  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  the  Cathedral  was  reconstructed  time  after 
time,  the  Lady  Chapel,  upper  transepts,  choir,  and  aisles,  in  the 
Early  English  period,  the  nave  in  the  Decorated  (except  the 
two  western  arches,  of  transitional  Norman,  left  unhurt  by 
the  fires),  and  the  cloisters  in  the  Perpendicular.  The  crypt 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  apsidal  specimens 
in  England,  and  the  Early  English  work  of  the  choir,  upper 
transepts,  and  Lady  Chapel,  is  admirable.  The  visitor  should 
likewise  inspect  the  ancient  sculpture  in  those  transepts,  as 
being  peculiarly  interesting :  among  other  subjects  the  Last 
Judgment  and  the  weighing  of  souls  being  represented  ;  and 
in  the  aisle  of  Lady  Chapel  is  a  saint  or  bishop  holding  a 
Cathedral  in  his  hand,  as  though  in  the  act  of  dedication. 
The  carvings  under  the  subsellse  of  the  choir  seats  and  the 
ancient  encaustic  tiles  in  the  "  Cromwell's  rooms,"  above 
the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  are  also  well  worth  examination. 
As  for  monuments,  Worcester  Cathedral  cannot  compare 
with  Tewkesbury  Abbey  and  other  places,  owing  to  the  havoc 
perpetrated  in  the  civil  wars,  which  totally  destroyed  all  the 
brasses  and  the  stained  glass.  Nevertheless  there  is  an 
average  share  of  "lions"  here.  First  and  foremost,  of 
course,  is  the  tomb  of  King  John,  the  oldest  regal  monument 
in  England  ;  for  though  it  has  been  said  there  was  an  effigy  of 
a  Saxon  King  in  Wimborne  Minster,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  a  posthumous  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Yes,  the 
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author  of  the  great  English  Magna  Charta  (for  which  he  gets 
no  thanks)  was  interred  here,  at  his  own  request,  in  1216, 
and  lay  quietly  enough  till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  some  local  antiquaries  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  look  in  the  face  the  hero  of 
Runnymede,  and  the  patron  of  Worcester  and  its  monastery. 
His  monument  was  opened  and  the  body  found.  Prince 
Arthur's  Mortuary  Chapel,  with  its  interesting  sculptures  of 
the  Florentine  school,  is  the  next  thing  in  point  of  interest, 
although  there  are  many  much  earlier  remains,  including 
coffin  slabs  and  sculptured  figures  of  bishops,  abbots,  knights, 
and  ladies,  from  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  downwards. 
Bedstead  monuments  have  been  removed  from  the  Lady 
Chapel  into  the  nave,  where  they  are  very  unsightly ;  there 
are  altar  tombs,  effigies  in  recesses,  Roubiliac's  elaborate 
monument  of  Bishop  Hough,  and  Mrs.  Digby,  represented 
by  the  less  daring  but  masterly  chisel  of  Chantrey.  The  tomb 
of  an  Abbot  of  Evesham,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  very  remark- 
able and  perhaps  unique,  for  its  pastoral  staff  being  unprovided 
with  a  crook;  and  one  of  the  stone  effigies  under  Prince 
Arthur's  Chapel  exhibits  one  of  the  earliest  known  instances 
of  beads.  But  probably  second  to  none  of  these  in  interest 
is  the  little  flat  stone  on  the  pavement  of  the  north-west 
cloister,  inscribed  with  the  thrilling  word  "  Miserrimus  !  " 
It  has  been  stated  that  this  stone  covers  the  remains  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Morris,  who,  at  the  Revolution,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  King's  supremacy,  was  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ment, and  depended  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  the 
benevolence  of  different  Jacobites ;  and  that  at  his  death  he 
requested  that  the  only  inscription  on  his  grave  might  be 
"  Miserrimus."  Thomas  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Holly  Green,  Severn 
Stoke,  has  kindly  sent  me  some  extracts  from  the  will  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  who  lived  in  the  precincts  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  and  who  died  in  1748,  If  this  be  the  same 
individual  it  would  appear  that  his  pecuniary  circumstances, 
at  all  events,  were  not  so  desperate,  as  he  left  several  houses 
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at  Upton  to  a  niece  of  his.  Mr.  Bird  believes  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Upton,  where  many  of  his  relatives  resided, 
but  who  seem  to  have  spelt  their  name  "Morris." 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  the  monastery  :  the  refectory 
(with  Early  Norman  base)  is  still  used  as  the  College  School ; 
there  is  a  handsome  Norman  and  Perpendicular  chapter- 
house, with  its  roof  supported  by  a  central  shaft ;  and  a 
fragment  of  the  old  Guesten  Hall  (a  fourteeenth  century 
building,  unique,  and  only  recently  destroyed)  still  remaining. 
For  the  last  ten  years  a  thorough  restoration  and  recasing 
of  the  Cathedral  has  been  going  on,  which  will  probably  cost 
£70,000  on  completion,  and  we  shall  then  have  one  of  the 
1  andsomest  towers  in  England,  and  a  nulli  secundus  peal  of 
a  dozen  new  bells,  thanks  to  the  Rev.  R.  Cattley,  a  famous 
campanologist. 

The  following  are  the  parishes  and  churches  in  the  city: 

St.  Andrew's:  once  famous  for  its  wealthy  clothiers,  whose 
badge  (a  woolsack)  may  still  be  seen  on  the  barge-board  of 
an  old  house  in  Cooken  Street  (or  Cucken  Street,  from  its 
having  been  the  thoroughfare  down  which  noisy  females 
were  formerly  conveyed  before  their  introduction  to  the 
Severn).  The  church  of  this  parish,  which  is  mainly  late 
fifteenth  century  work,  with  a  Norman  font,  is  also  noted 
for  its  beautiful  tapering  spire,  perhaps  the  most  elegant  in 
England,  the  work  of  a  mason  named  Wilkinson,  in  1733; 
its  height  from  the  ground,  245  feet  6  inches.  Population 
of  the  parish  in  1861,  1,768;  church  accommodation,  515; 
value  of  living,  £106;  Rev.  E.  H.  Harrison  rector;  Dean 
and  Chapter  patrons. 

St.  Alban's:  formerly  distinguished  as  the  residence  of 
dealers  in  fish,  as  still  notified  by  a  solitary  salmon  on  the 
barge-board  of  a  cross-timbered  house  in  Fish  Street.  Also 
near  the  church  was  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Warmstrey 
family,  subsequently  converted  into  a  china  manufactory,  and 
now  used  as  one  of  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.'s  glove  establish- 
ments. The  little  church,  which  was  partially  rebuilt  in 
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1850,  has  Norman  arcade  work,  doorway,  and  font.  Sittings, 
160;  population,  323;  value  of  living,  £115;  rector,  Rev. 
D.  H,  Cotes  ;  patron,  the  Bishop. 

All  Saints' :  the  Black  Friars  had  a  monastery  here  till  the 
Reformation,  and  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  court-yard  at 
the  bottom  of  Broad  Street.  This  street  and  Bridge  Street 
form  one  straight  thoroughfare  from  the  Cross  to  the  bridge 
over  Severn,  leading  to  Herefordshire  and  Wales.  Population 
of  the  parish  at  last  census,  2,421.  The  old  church  was  much 
injured  during  the  civil  wars,  and  the  present  edifice  (except  a 
part  of  the  tower,  which  is  old)  was  erected  by  White  in  1742  ; 
is  in  the  Doric  style,  plain,  but  capacious,  having  some  800 
sittings.  There  is  here  an  effigy  of  Edward  Hurdman,  last 
Bailiff  and  first  Mayor  of  Worcester,  1621.  Good  peal  of 
bells.  Value  of  living,  £140  ;  patron,  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
rector,  Rev.  B.  Arthure. 

Claines  :  One  of  the  outlying  parishes,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  is  in  the  county,  and  the  church  and  village  two  miles 
from  the  city,  the  northern  end  of  which,  however,  including 
the  Tything,  St.  George's  and  Britannia  Squares,  and  part  of 
Lowesmoor,  is  in  Claines.  The  Priory  of  Worcester  had  con- 
siderable property  here,  including  the  mill  of  Tapenhall,  "  with 
the  miller  and  all  his  men  ; "  also  a  fishery  with  the  weir  and 
island  at  Bevere  (in  the  Severn),  which  island  formed  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  when  the  Danes  pillaged 
and  set  fire  to  Worcester,  and  also  in  1637,  when  the  plague 
raged  here  so  fatally.  There  was  a  nunnery  in  the  Tything, 
occupied  by  white  ladies,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  their 
habit.  Some  remains  of  their  chapel  still  exist.  Hard  by  is 
St.  Oswald's,  an  hospital  founded  by  the  Saxon  Bishop  of  that 
name,  and  now  occupied  by  decayed  old  men  and  women. 
The  acreage  of  the  county  part  of  the  parish  is  4,483,  and  the 
population  of  the  entire  parish  about  8,000.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  are  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and  besides  them 
Sir  O.  Wakeman,  T.  G.  Curtler,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Wall 
are  the  chief  landowners.  Parish  church,  chiefly  Perpendicular 
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work,  has  about  500  sittings,  213  free;  value  of  living,  £180, 
but  the  endowment  is  only  £62,  the  rest  being  made  up  of 
fees,  &c.  Sir  0.  Wakeman's  trustees  are  patrons  ;  incumbent, 
Rev.  W.  Crowther.  There  are  three  other  churches  in  and 
near  the  city  part  of  the  parish,  viz. :  St.  George's,  a  poverty- 
stricken  building  of  the  date  of  1 830,  with  nearly  700  sittings, 
cost  £3,500;  Rev.  B.  Davis  incumbent;  value  of  living,  £170. 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  at  Barbourne,  a  handsome  new  church, 
founded  by  the  late  Miss  Lavender,  with  530  sittings ;  Rev. 
T.  G.  Curtler  perpetual  curate  ;  value  of  living,  £45,  to  be 
largely  increased  at  the  death  of  a  lady;  and  St.  Oswald's, 
a  small  chapel  to  the  hospital  of  that  name,  Rev.  T.  S.  Jones 
chaplain;  value,  £100.  A  fourth  church  has  been  projected 
for  the  Tything  part  of  the  parish,  with  a  population  of  about 
2,500,  but  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  connect  this  with 
the  chapel  of  St.  Oswald,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt.  The  erection 
of  one  good  church  to  serve  both  the  hospital  and  the  district 
would  not  only  be  a  boon  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  right  which  the  inhabitants  can  demand.  The  parish 
records  of  Claines  prove  that  the  tything  of  Whistones  was 
an  ancient  township  before  Claines  became  a  separate  parish  ; 
it  had  its  own  free  church  and  officers,  and  was  never 
included  in  the  parish  of  Claines ;  and  Leland  and  all  the  old 
historians  tell  us  that  St.  Oswald's  was  a  free  chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  district.  There  is  a  small  Presbyterian  chapel  at 
Fearnall  (Vernal)  heath,  another  growing  village  in  the  parish, 
where  also  there  is  a  railway  station. 

St.  Clement's  :  here  is  a  population  of  2,434,  seated  almost 
entirely  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn,  which  divides 
them  and  the  people  of  St.  John's  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 
The  old  church  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  was 
frequently  flooded,  so  that  the  parson  has  been  known  to 
move  up  the  central  aisle  in  a  boat ;  and,  indeed,  the 
emoluments  of  the  incumbent  were  said  to  include  all  the 
salmon  he  might  be  enabled  to  catch  within  the  sacred  walls  ! 
Some  Early  Norman  remains  of  the  old  church  still  exist, 
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but  the  site  is  now  devoted  to  ragged  and  industrial  schools, 
and  an  iron  church  for  watermen.  A  new  church  for  the 
parish — a  brick  and  compo  imitation  of  the  Norman  style — 
was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  1823,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £5,000  !  Sittings,  800  ;  population,  2,434 ;  value 
of  living,  £170 ;  rector,  Rev.  F.  G.  Lugard ;  patrons,  Dean 
and  Chapter. 

St.  Helen's:  a  populous  and  crowded  inner  parish,  having 
nearly  1,500  inhabitants,  and  church  accommodation  for  760. 
The  church  is  a  poor  structure,  mainly  Perpendicular,  with 
some  remains  of  thirteenth  century  work.  Has  a  good  octave 
of  bells,  cast  in  1706  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne  and  her 
generals'  victories  over  the  French,  as  shown  by  inscriptions 
on  them.  Curfew  occasionally  rung  here.  Value  of  living, 
£115;  patron,  the  Bishop;  rector,  Rev.  D.  H.  Cotes. 

St.  John's  has  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,  divided  from 
the  main  portion  of  the  city  by  the  river.  Here  the  Priory 
of  Worcester  had  a  manor-house  (Hardwick).  A  bull-ring 
in  the  village  still  attests  the  barbarous  propensities  of  our 
forefathers ;  and  the  township  or  *'  pendicle  "  has  for  ages 
past  elected  their  own  Mayor  and  Corporation,  whose  functions, 
however,  are  confined  to  convivial  objects.  The  parish  church 
was  originally  at  Wick,  a  mile  distant,  the  present  church 
being  then  only  a  chapel,  till  1371,  when  the  former  building 
was  destroyed.  There  is  Norman  and  Perpendicular  work 
in  the  existing  structure,  with  recent  enlargement,  also  rood- 
loft  stairs  and  "squint."  Sittings,  about  1,000;  value  of 
living,  £625  ;  Canon  Wood  vicar ;  Dean  and  Chapter  patrons. 

St.  Martin's:  a  large  county  and  city  parish,  contained 
the  ancient  Corn  Market,  removed  a  few  years  ago  to  Angel 
Street.  Date  of  church,  1768-72;  material,  brick;  style, 
Anglo-Ionic;  will  accommodate  560,  out  of  a  population  of 
4,000  ;  value  of  living,  £326  ;  patrons,  Dean  and  Chapter  ; 
rector,  Rev.  T.  L.  Wheeler.  A  splendid  new  church 
(Holy  Trinity)  to  accommodate  portions  of  St.  Martin's 
and  Claines,  and  especially  the  large  manufactories  at  and 
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near  Shrub  Hill  railway  station,  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  in  1863,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  presented  to  it 
the  fine  old  roof  (fourteenth  century)  of  the  Guesten  Hall  of 
Worcester  Monastery,  recently  destroyed.  The  church  has 
850  sittings ;  population,  2,300 ;  value  of  living,  £50 ;  Rev. 
T.  L.  Wheeler,  jun.,  perpetual  curate ;  patron,  the  Bishop. 

St.  Michael's :  a  small  parish,  which  includes  the  Cathedral, 
its  precincts,  and  ancient  sanctuary,  the  Bishop's  Palace  (now 
the  Deanery),  Edgar  Tower,  &c.  The  register  of  the  parish 
is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  going  back  to  1546,  and  it  records  the 
birth  of  the  great  Lord  Somers,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  one 
of  the  cottages  which  then  blocked  up  the  northern  facade  of 
the  Cathedral.  Church  built  in  1840,  on  the  side  of  the  road 
opposite  to  where  the  old  one  stood  ;  has  1 50  sittings  ;  popula- 
tion, 570  ;  value  of  living,  £90  ;  Rev.  R.  H.  Blair,  rector ; 
patrons,  Dean  and  Chapter. 

St.  Nicholas  :  this  is  the  central  parish  in  the  city,  including 
the  Cross,  which  is  adorned  by  the  Anglo-Italian  Church, 
whose  tower,  cupola,  or  campanile,  forms  a  somewhat  pleas- 
ing feature  in  the  views  usually  taken  of  "  the  faithful  city." 
Hard  by  is  the  splendid  new  edifice  of  the  City  and  County 
Bank,  and  the  shops  and  private  residences  hereabout  are  fully 
deserving  of  the  position  they  occupy.  The  church  was  built 
in  1730-2,  by  White,  a  pupil  of  Sir  C.  Wren  ;  will  accommo- 
date 750  ;  population  nearly  2,000  ;  value  of  living,  £260.  ; 
rector,  Rev.  C.  Bullock  ;  patron,  the  Bishop. 

St.  Peter's  is  the  southern  parish  of  the  city,  and  includes 
extensive  suburbs  and  the  chapelry  of  Whittington,  two  miles 
from  the  city  ;  population,  nearly  6,000.  The  church  is  a 
miserable  abortion,  put  up  in  1838  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  but 
required  repair  within  twenty  years  of  its  building,  to  prevent 
the  roof  falling  in  !  Will  accommodate  900  within  its  brick 
walls  and  barn-like  proportions.  Value  of  living,  £233 ; 
vicar,  Rev.  W.  Wright  ;  patrons,  Dean  and  Chapter.  In  the 
chapelry  of  Whittington  is  Crookbarrow  Hill,  one  of  the 
largest  tumuli  (supposed)  in  England. 
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St.  Paul's  :  formerly  extra-parochial,  and  a  thickly  popu- 
lated and  poor  part  of  the  city,  with  nearly  3,000  inhabitants. 
Here  was  a  house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  afterwards  the  site  of 
the  city  gaol,  now  closed  in  consequence  of  the  amalgamation 
with  the  county  prison.  Church  built  some  twenty  years  ago  ; 
will  accommodate  620  ;  value  of  living,  £150  ;  Rev.  R.  J. 
Coward  perpetual  curate  ;  the  Bishop  patron. 

St.  Swithin's :  another  central  parish,  with  a  population  of 
only  764  ;  church  built  1736,  by  White  aforesaid  ;  400  sittings  ; 
value  of  living,  £170  ;  Rev.  M.  Day  rector  ;  Dean  and  Chapter 
patrons. 

Romanists  were  sadly  persecuted  in  Worcester  from  the 
Reformation  till  the  accession  of  James  II,  and  several  of 
their  priests  were  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Red  Hill, 
a  mile-and-half  out  of  the  city.  The  Catholic  register  com- 
mences with  1685,  and  it  is  supposed  they  had  a  chapel  about 
that  time  at  the  corner  of  Pierpoint  Street.  James  II,  when 
at  Worcester,  went  in  state  to  this  chapel,  instead  of  the 
Cathedral,  but  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  having  bowed  his 
Majesty  in,  declined  to  form  a  part  of  the  congregation,  and 
evinced  their  high  Protestant  principle  by  adjourning  to  the 
Green  Dragon,  where  they  spent  two  shillings  in  liquor  till  mass 
was  ended.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  Popery  under 
William  and  Mary,  the  "Mission  of  St.  George,"  at  Worcester, 
was  continued  by  stealth  in  upper  chambers  and  back  rooms 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1764  a  chapel 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  but  the  existing 
fabric  dates  its  erection  from  the  year  of  the  passing  of 
the  Emancipation  Bill,  1829.  Rev.  W.  Waterworth  is  the 
priest. — Congregationalists:  erroneously  called  at  various  times 
Presbyterians  and  Independents ;  they  took  possession  of  the 
Cathedral  during  the  Commonwealth,  Simon  Moore  being  their 
chief  preacher.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  turned 
Puritans  into  Nonconformists,  Thomas  Badland,  a  minister 
ejected  from  Willenhall,  formed  a  congregation  at  the  bottom 
of  Fish  Street,  in  this  city.  In  1706  a  chapel  was  erected  on 
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the  site  of  the  present  one  ;  but  in  1859  the  present  handsome 
classical  structure  was  raised,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £6,000. 
Minister,  Rev.  J.  Bartlett. —  Baptists  were  established  here 
about  1658  under  the  pastorate  of  Thomas  Fecknam,  but  the 
society  was  broken  up  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  members 
suffered  severely  till  the  Toleration  Act  brought  them  peace. 
The  old  chapel  at  the  corner  of  Silver  Street,  where  Robert 
Hall  and  John  Foster  have  preached,  is  now  converted  into 
a  warehouse  for  hops,  and  the  present  Gothic  structure  was 
erected  in  1863-4  in  Sansome  Walk,  at  a  cost  of  about  £5,000. 
Minister,  Rev.  H.  E.  Von  Stunner,  M.A. — Quakers,  of  all 
dissenting  bodies,  experienced  the  greatest  rigour  of  the  times ; 
but  they  were  themselves  the  "  sticklebacks  "  of  society  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  notably  routed  the  Baptists  in  this 
city.  George  Fox  was  imprisoned  in  Worcester  gaol,  and 
suffered  greatly  for  refusing  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King 
here.  The  oldest  book  of  the  society  commences  in  1673. 
The  Quakers  first  met  at  the  house  of  Robert  Smith,  and  also 
at  Edward  Bourne's,  a  physician  ;  and  when  the  door  of  the 
house  where  they  assembled  in  Cucken  Street  was  locked  by 
order  of  the  Mayor,  they  performed  their  devotions  in  the 
street,  and  were  at  once  taken  to  gaol.  The  first  mention  of  a 
stage  coach  in  this  city  was  when  the  officers  went  up  to 
London  with  Fox  in  1674.  Their  chapel  was  afterwards  in 
Friar  Street,  and  the  present  one  in  Sansome  Walk  was 
erected  in  1701. — John  Wesley  was  at  Worcester  as  early  as 
1760.  At  one  time  he  preached  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  at 
others  in  a  barn  in  London  Road,  a  room  in  the  Butts,  and  the 
Riding  School  in  Frog  Lane.  Persons  still  living  remember 
how  crowds  of  poor  people  would  go  out  to  meet  Wesley's 
carriage  and  welcome  him  to  the  city.  Whitfield  also  preached 
here.  A  chapel  was  erected  in  New  Street  in  1772,  but  in 
1795  they  purchased  an  old  chapel  in  Pump  Street,  belonging 
to  a  branch  of  the  Independents.  A  new  one  was  erected 
in  1796,  and  the  present  one  in  1813,  at  a  cost  of  £6,500. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  preached  at  the  opening.  Present  ministers, 
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Revs.  R.  Sargent  and  T.  Rowson.  There  are  also  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapels  in  South  Street  and  Boughton  Fields,  and 
the  United  Methodists'  Free  Chapel  in  Park  Street.— Lady 
Huntingdon's  followers  first  appeared  in  Worcester  in  1767, 
meeting  at  the  house  of  T.  Biddulph,  a  Church  clergyman, 
at  Henwick,  and  afterwards  in  a  leather  warehouse  in  the 
town  ditch  (now  called  Sansome  Street),  where  Rowland  Hill 
preached  on  several  occasions.  A  chapel  on  the  present  site 
was  built  in  1771,  and  the  present  one  in  1804,  which  was 
enlarged  in  1815,  and  opened  by  Rowland  Hill.  Minister, 
Rev.  T.  Dodd.  In  1836  a  part  of  the  congregation  seceded, 
and  took  a  chapel  in  Lowesmoor,  which  had  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  the  Wesleyans. — The  Plymouth  Brethren  have 
a  room  in  St.  Nicholas  Street. — The  Presbyterians  erected  a 
chapel  in  Salt  Lane  in  1866;  cost  nearly  £5,000.  Minister, 
Rev.  R.  R.  Thorn. 

According  to  Leland,  "draperinge  "  formed  the  great  wealth 
of  Worcester  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  This  meant  the 
clothing  trade,  which  was  carried  on  here  to  a  larger  extent 
than  in  any  town  in  England,  till  the  manufacturers — in  too 
great  haste  to  become  rich  —  stretched  their  cloths  and  lost 
their  character  and  trade.  The  only  relic  of  the  trade  now 
remaining  is  the  Clothiers'  Company,  which  exists  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  charitable  funds  left  at  its  disposal. 
Gloves  were  made  at  Worcester  at  as  early  a  period  as  the 
records  go;  and  at  a  time  when  each  trade  had  usually  a 
street  assigned  specially  to  it  the  present  New  Street  was 
called  Glovers'  Street.  Until  about  the  last  half-century,  an 
immense  number  of  persons  were  employed  in  the  trade  in  the 
city  and  country  districts — some  30,000  in  1825 — but  free 
trade,  and  the  introduction  of  other  fabrics,  destroyed  three- 
fourths  of  it.  Still,  there  are  thousands  of  persons  employed, 
including  the  female  sewers  in  the  rural  districts.  Messrs. 
Dent,  Allcroft,  and  Co.,  are  the  principal  manufacturers. 
Carpets  were  manufactured  in  Worcester  in  the  last  century. 
The  china  trade  dates  from  1751,  Dr.  Wall  having  made 
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the  city  famous  for  this  branch  of  its  manufacture.  The 
Royal  Porcelain  Works  are  now  carried  on  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Binus ;  and  Messrs.  Grainger  are  the  only  other  manufacturers. 
The  Vinegar  Works  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Evans,  and  Co.,  are  the 
most  extensive  in  this  country,  the  establishment  having  grown 
till  it  has  absorbed  several  streets.  One  of  their  casks  is 
23  feet  high,  102  feet  round,  and  holds  114,643  gallons !  Then 
there  are  the  Engine  Works,  founded  recently  by  a  joint-stock 
company  on  a  gigantic  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  railway 
engines,  bridges,  &c. ;  Messrs.  M'Kenzie,  Clunes,  and  Holland's 
works  for  brass  castings,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins'  famous 
"  Worcestershire  sauce"  establishment ;  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Co.'s  mustard,  pickles,  and  preserves ;  Mr.  Webb's  horse-hair 
weaving  establishment ;  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Padmore's  old- 
established  iron  foundry;  Alderman  Stallard's  distillery  and 
wine  and  spirit  vaults,  among  the  largest  out  of  London ; 
M 'Naught  and  Smith's  carriage  manufactory;  Mr.  Willis's 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  establishment;  and  we  must  not 
forget  the  hop  trade,  which  in  some  seasons  brings  20,000 
or  30,000  "  pockets  "  of  that  article  into  the  city,  and  has 
a  separate  market  devoted  to  it,  under  the  management  of 
an  admirable  corporation,  of  whom  the  governor  is  Mr.  John 
Hughes.  The  Severn  has  been  for  ages  the  highway  of  a 
great  carrying  trade  to  and  beyond  Worcester — to  say  nothing 
of  its  world-renowned  salmon  and  potted  lampreys— but  the 
traffic  on  the  river  was  severely  checked  by  the  introduction 
of  railways  and  the  defects  in  the  navigation.  Many  thousands 
of  pounds  have  since  been  spent  in  the  erection  of  locks  and 
weirs,  dredging,  and  so  forth,  but  the  thing  is  not  complete 
yet,  and  a  heavy  debt  depresses  the  energies  of  the 
Commissioners.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  existed  in 
Worcester  since  1 839 ;  and  there  are  six  banks,  including 
two  for  savings.  Worcester  boasted  of  a  newspaper — the 
"  Worcester  Postman" — as  early  as  1709.  Five  newspapers 
exist  here  now. 
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Electioneering  has  always  been  a  great  feature  in  the  history 
of  Worcester,  and  the  violence  of  its  party  contests  has  been 
intense.  The  city  sent  Members  to  Parliament  ab  origine. 
They  were  called  "  citizens,"  and  the  Bailiff  (Mayor)  was 
sometimes  selected.  Wages  were  paid  them,  but  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  they  should  be  "at  hit  from  ye  beginninge  to  ye 
end  of"  the  session — that  is,  they  were  to  stick  to  their 
duties,  and  to  receive  half-a-crown  (at  one  time  4s.)  a  day, 
while  actually  so  engaged,  and  a  shilling  for  a  man  servant. 
Three  centuries  ago  the  voters  were  bribed  with  wine,  if 
with  nothing  else.  That  was  when  the  office  began  to  be 
coveted,  and  soon  afterwards  wages  ceased.  An  account  of 
a  Worcester  election  scene  in  1553  has  come  down  to  us,  from 
which  it  appears  that  "  the  commons  "  of  the  city  in  that  year 
dared  to  put  up  one  Collins,  a  shoemaker,  as  a  candidate, 
in  opposition  to  the  nominee  of  the  Corporation;  an  affray 
ensued,  which  nearly  ended  in  manslaughter,  and  Collins  and 
the  ringleaders  were  imprisoned.  Usually,  when  the  Members 
returned  from  London,  his  Worship  and  the  Aldermen  drank 
and  smoked  with  them  at  the  Globe,  discussed  the  news  and 
the  prospects  of  the  nation,  and  advised  with  them  as  to  their 
future  votes.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
popular  tumults  were  violent  and  long  continued,  both  county 
and  city  fighting  for  their  candidates  respectively  in  the  arena 
of  Worcester  streets  and  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  then 
turned  into  a  county  prison,  near  Edgar  Tower.  One  cause 
assigned  for  the  decay  of  trade  in  the  city  was  the  frequent 
and  expensive  oppositions  in  these  elections,  though  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  the  Porcelain  Works  were 
founded  then  chiefly  for  political  purposes,  so  that  the  city 
gained  a  very  large  branch  of  trade  as  a  recompense.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  the  electioneering  disputes  was  that 
between  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Bishop  Lloyd  in  1702.  The 
Bishop  and  his  son  having  interfered  to  oppose  the  interest 
of  the  baronet,  it  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  "  a 
malicious,  unchristian,  and  arbitrary  proceeding,  and  a  high 
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violation  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
England,"  and  the  Bishop  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
almoner  to  Queen  Anne.  The  names  of  Wylde,  Swift,  Sandys, 
Winnington,  Vernon,  Lechmere,  Rouse,  Walsh,  Winford,  Ward, 
Smith,  Wigley,  and  Boulton,  figure  on  the  roll  of  M.P.s  for 
the  city  in  the  last  century.  I  have  now  before  me  a  bundle 
of  squibs  and  addresses  issued  at  the  election  of  1784,  when 
the  constituencies  throughout  the  country  were  exceedingly 
irritable  in  consequence  of  the  recently-achieved  independence 
of  America,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  East  India  question 
and  Warren  Hastings.  Mr.  Rouse  and  the  Hon.  William 
Ward  had  been  the  old  Members  for  Worcester;  but  the 
former,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  East  India  Company, 
dissolved  that  connection  in  consequence  of  his  views  on  the 
government  of  India,  and  likewise  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
his  representation  of  Worcester,  his  place  being  taken  by 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.  Mr.  Ward  was  re-elected,  and  represented 
the  city  till  he  was  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Among  the 
before-mentioned  squibs  is  one  in  which  the  Mayor  of  Worcester 
is  alluded  to  as  "  Snipey  "  on  account  of  his  long  nose ;  and  his 
followers  or  "  tools  "  are  taunted  with  being  "  nose-led."  His 
Worship  is  likewise  reminded  of  the  tricks  he  was  said  to  have 
played  "  with  Betty  his  maid."  Another  effusion  consists  of  a 
dialogue  between  Mr.  Rouse,  the  unseated  Member,  and  Mr. 
Ward,  showing  that  Worcester  was  then  as  famous  for  bribery 
and  corruption  as  some  of  its  neighbours  in  the  present  day. 

A  SONG. 

To  the  tune  of  "The  Maid  of  the  Mill." 
Mr.  R s. 

I've  canvass'd  the  sons  of  this  town  many  times, 

And  brib'd  them  as  often,  d'you  see, 
Nor  shall  now  be  elected  without  the  same  crimes, 

Yet  Wor'ster's  the  town  for  me. 

Yet  Wor'ster's  the  town,  &c. 
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Mr.  W 


The  whole  C— t  of  A— d— n  told  me  fine  tales, 

That  I  a  fit  member  should  be, 
And  of  all  the  gay  towns  or  in  England  or  Wales 

Fair  Wor'ster's  the  town  for  me. 

Fair  Wor'ster's  the  town,  &c. 


Mr.  R- 


Her  mouth  is  as  wide  as  the  mouth  of  a  whale, 

And  swallow  e'en  Nabobs  as  fry  ; 
What  delicate  bits,  with  our  cash  and  our  ale, 

Are  the  gudgeons,  dear  W d  ! — you  and  I. 

Are  the  gudgeons,  &c. 

Mr.  W D. 

Each  A — d — n's  pocket's  so  much  like  a  sieve, 

To  fill  them  I  oft  am  perplexed  ; 
Since  give  one  election  e'en  all  I  can  give, 

'Tis  always  run  through  by  the  next. 
'Tis  always,  &c. 


Mr.  R- 


Their  crimes  are  as  black  as  the  Chancellor's  face, 

Their  shame  like  the  lost  Great  Seal ; 
But  you  and  I,  W d,  should  not  sit  for  this  place, 

Were  we  all  we  know  to  reveal. 

Were  we  all  we  know,  &c. 

Mr.  W D. 

Your  friendship,  dear  colleague,  I  always  shall  boast, 

And  thank  you  for  this  good  advice  ; 
But  my  wife  calls,  and  I,  like  a  cock-summon9 d  ghost, 

Must  be  whipp'd,  or  be  gone  in  a  trice. 

Must  be  whipp'd,  &c. 

Great  contests  also  signalised  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  A  memorable  election  was  that  of  1806,  between  a 
Lygon  and  a  Lyttelton,  terminating  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
and  there  was  an  eight  days'  contest  in  1812,  when  Robarts  and 
Gordon  were  elected.  Lord  Deerhurst,  who  had  won  golden 
opinions  in  his  defeat,  was  soothed  by  the  presentation  of  a 
gold  cup,  and  on  the  death  of  Robarts,  in  1816,  his  Lordship 
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was  elected.  At  the  general  election  of  1818  he  was  again 
elected,  with  Colonel  Davies,  a  staunch  Whig,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  a  seven  days'  civil  war  and  the  most  desperate 
fighting  on  behalf  of  Sir  W.  Duff  Gordon,  the  losing  candidate. 
In  1 820  both  sitting  Members  were  again  returned,  but  at  the 
general  election  of  1826,  Mr.  Robinson,  a  London  merchant, 
of  independent  principles,  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Thorngrove,  a 
Church-and-King  man,  and  the  aforesaid  Colonel  Davies,  were 
the  candidates ;  and  after  six  days'  polling  Mr.  Griffiths  lost 
the  election  and  £8,000.  The  entire  sum  spent  in  that  contest 
was  £25,000  !  Colonel  Davies  and  Mr.  Robinson  were  returned 
without  opposition  in  1830;  ditto  in  1831 ;  ditto  in  1832;  but 
in  1835  Mr.  Bailey,  a  great  ironmaster  and  Conservative, 
made  his  first  appearance  and  was  elected  with  Mr.  Robinson, 
Colonel  Davies  losing  his  seat  by  a  minority  of  one  !  Party 
feeling  now  ran  very  high,  and  at  the  general  election  of  1837 
Mr.  Robinson  made  way  for  Bailey  and  Davies.  The  Colonel, 
who  had  gallantly  fought  the  Liberal  cause  in  Worcester  for 
many  years,  finally  retired  in  1841,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Liberal  Sir  Thomas  Wilde ;  his  colleague  being  Mr.  Bailey,  who 
had  likewise  spent  immense  sums  in  support  of  Conservatism 
and  in  private  charities.  Perhaps  no  man  in  England  was 
ever  more  "  fleeced "  than  poor  Mr.  Bailey.  At  the  last- 
named  contest  Mr.  Hardy  (of  the  Worcester  firm  of  Hardy 
and  Padmore,  ironfounders)  stood  forward  as  a  candidate  on 
extreme  Radical  principles,  and  announced  his  determination 
"  never  to  allow  a  Tory  to  walk  over  the  course ; "  and  he 
obtained  no  fewer  than  875  votes.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  being 
promoted  in  1846,  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  took  his  seat;  but 
at  the  general  election  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Bailey  and 
Sir  Denis  retired,  and  Messrs.  Ricardo  (L.)  and  Rufford  (C.) 
were  elected,  Mr.  Hai'dy  again  going  to  the  poll,  and  obtaining 
930  votes.  Mr.  Rufford  subsequently  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
then  the  Liberals  achieved  a  great  victory  by  returning  both 
their  men — Ricardo  and  Laslett.  This  continued  for  some 
years,  till  Mr.  Laslett  retired,  avowedly  not  liking  the  dictation 
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of  the  local  Reform  Association ;  and  then  Mr.  Hardy  being 
dead,  another  member  of  his  firm  (Mr.  Padmore)  took  up 
the  cause  and  was  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Laslett.  At 
length  Mr.  Ricardo  also  resigned,  and  Mr.  Sherriff,  the 
eminent  railway  manager  and  proprietor,  was  elected.  Messrs. 
Padmore  and  Sherriff  are  the  present  Members. 

Worcester  can  produce  a  long  list  of  great  and  distinguished 
men,  either  born  in  or  connected  with  the  city ;  and  first  let 
us  look  among  the  ecclesiastics:  there  are  Saints  Dunstan, 
Oswald,  and  Wulstan,  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  infant  Church 
of  Worcester,  and  whose  bones  attracted  many  a  weary  pilgrim 
and  chest  full  of  coin  to  the  monastery;  Living,  the  friend 
and  minister  of  Canute ;  Senatus,  the  literary  prior  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  Florence  and  Hemingus,  the  monkish  his- 
torians ;  Anselm,  John  of  Dumbleton,  and  John  of  Malvern, 
all  of  Worcester  monastery,  famous  for  dissertations  on  logic, 
philosophy,  and  miracles  ;  not  to  claim  William  of  Worcester, 
the  place  of  whose  nativity  is  disputed ;  Wickliffe,  the  father 
of  the  Reformation ;  Cantilupe,  the  defender  of  English  liberty 
against  Papal  rapacity,  and  a  long  line  of  bishops  down  to 
Latimer  and  Hooper,  the  martyrs ;  Lloyd,  one  of  the  seven 
bishops,  arid  Hough,  who  made  James  II  feel  that  English 
liberties  would  not  be  tamely  surrendered  to  an  idiot ;  the  good 
bishop,  Thomas  Stillingfleet,  the  able  defender  of  revealed 
religion  ;  Maddox,  the  founder  of  Worcester  Infirmary ;  Hurd, 
the  friend  of  Warburton ;  and  the  present  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Philpott,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  fittest 
of  men  for  the  episcopal  mitre ;  Dean  Hall,  the  "  Christian 
Seneca  ; "  Prebendaries  Bright,  the  celebrated  college  school- 
master in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  Hickes  and  Hopkins,  men 
of  great  learning  and  collectors  of  local  records ;  and  Bentley, 
the  celebrated  scholar  ;  Dr.  Thomas,  author  of  the  "  Survey," 
and  rector  of  St.  Nicholas ;  Edward  Kelly,  the  great  impostor 
alchemist  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  great  Lord  Somers, 
who  was  born  in  a  house  near  the  Cathedral ;  Sir  Thomas 
Street,  Town  Clerk,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Worcester  and  Lord 
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Chief  Justice  ;  Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  ;  Dr.  Wall,  the  founder 
of  the  porcelain  trade ;  Drs.  Cameron  and  Johnson,  celebrated 
physicians  at  the  Infirmary  ;  and  a  troop  of  benevolent  men  — 
the  Berkeleys  (wealthy  clothiers),  Worfield,  Nash,  Inglethorp, 
Tellers,  Wyatt,  Moore,  Shewring,  Goulding,  Jarvis,  Walsgrove, 
White,  Lloyd,  Hebb,  and  Lea — who  still  live  in  our  grateful 
remembrance,  for  their  hospitals,  almshouses,  schools,  and 
other  good  deeds  of  Christian  charity. 

And  now  let  us  review  the  events  of  our  own  times — 
that  medley  of  occurrences  which  from  the  year  1800  have 
chiefly  absorbed  the  attention  or  excited  agitation  among  the 
good  people  of  Worcester.  Always  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  treatment  of  public  questions,  they  were  distinguished 
in  denouncing  negro  slavery  and  the  corn-laws,  protested 
against  Papal  aggression,  and  did  a  good  stroke  in  the  Reform 
riots  of  '31.  During  the  great  distress  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  arising  from  bad  crops  and  the  continental  wars, 
the  riots  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  called 
into  existence  the  "Loyal  Worcester  Volunteers"  of  1803. 
This  corps  was  drilled  on  Sundays  on  Pitchcroft,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  city  purchased  all  the  flannel  they  could  procure 
to  make  dresses  for  the  Volunteers.  The  freemen  rioted  in 
1818  on  account  of  an  encroachment  on  their  rights  in 
Pitchcroft — the  racecourse.  Agricultural  distress  in  1821, 
and  manufacturing  (gloving)  distress  in  1824,  when  Mr. 
Huskisson  made  his  proposal  to  introduce  French  gloves, 
occasioned  great  stir  here,  as  also  did  the  heavy  cost  of 
erecting  a  new  gaol  and  Shirehall ;  but  this  was  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  agitation  consequent  upon  the  application 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  sanitary  question,  and  the  long- 
remembered  "  little  bill "  of  the  engineer  of  that  day.  One 
result  of  that  disturbance  was  the  "shelving"  of  the  pro- 
posed officer  of  health,  and  the  ejection  of  the  poor  candidate 
from  the  city.  The  great  "battle  of  the  gauges,"  too — who 
can  forget  the  eventful  '45  1 — when  plans  for  no  less  than 
thirty-six  railways  in  the  Worcester  district  were  deposited 
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with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  only  six  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.  The  cholera  of  '32  and  '49 
created  much  consternation,  but  on  the  first  visit  there  were 
only  seventy- nine  deaths  out  of  293  cases,  and  at  the  last 
forty-three  out  of  eighty-nine.  Since  then  the  city  has  been 
efficiently  drained  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Severn 
at  a  cost  of  between  £50,000  and  £60,000.  Among  the  other 
improvements  of  the  century  was  that  of  the  Severn  naviga- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  the  salmon  fishery,  now  happily 
provided  for  by  statute,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Worcester 
Association.  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  was 
opened  in  1815,  just  twenty-four  years  after  the  Act  had  been 
obtained.  A  Gas  Company  was  formed  in  1818  ;  but,  becom- 
ing corrupt  and  extortionate,  a  few  years  ago  were  compelled 
to  hand  over  their  concern  to  a  new  company,  who,  in  their 
turn,  must  mend  their  behaviour,  or  take  the  consequences. 
The  old  Corporation  of  the  city  refused  to  take  warning  by 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  were  all  bundled  out  in  1835,  when 
out  of  thirty-six  Councillors,  thirty-four  Reformers  were 
chosen.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lea  was  the  last  Mayor  of  the  old  body, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Hebb  was  "  twice  freely  elected  "  to  preside 
over  the  new  one.  A  good  cellar  of  municipal  wines  was 
dispersed  when  the  old  Corporation  marched  out,  and  a  jovial 
annual  dinner  (to  which  the  Corporation  had  voted  £150 
yearly)  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  rudeness  of  this  reform. 
In  many  other  respects  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the 
better  during  the  period  we  are  now  contemplating.  For 
instance,  in  the  year  1800  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  persons 
were  condemned  to  death  in  Worcester  for  various  offences 
many  degrees  below  murder,  and  though  they  were  not  all 
executed  that  was  mainly  attributable  to  a  growing  detestation 
of  the  barbarities  of  the  law.  Then  there  was  cock-fighting 
in  1805,  at  the  Pheasant,  New  Street,  which  was  openly 
advertised  in  the  local  papers ;  and  bull-baiting  took  place  on 
Pitchcroft  as  late  as  1818,  when  the  poor  animal  was  barbar- 
ously mangled.  When  the  great  fight  between  Spring  and 
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Langan  was  announced  here,  in  1824,  did  the  magistrates 
make  one  effort  to  prevent  it  ?  Certainly  not,  but  several 
of  them  joined  in  the  mob  of  40,000  people  who  assembled 
to  witness  it ;  Lord  Deerhurst  and  Sir  James  Musgrave 
"  kept  time,"  and  Colonel  Berkeley  was  umpire  !  On  that 
occasion  the  wooden  buildings  erected  for  the  spectators  fell, 
occasioning  the  death  of  one  person  and  wounding  nearly  a 
hundred  others.  Then,  again,  consider  the  gaol  reforms  we 
have  witnessed.  In  the  old  prison  the  gaoler  sold  drink  to  the 
prisoners,  and  tormented  with  double  irons  those  who  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  it  at  extortionate  prices.  Here,  too, 
on  Assize  Sundays,  the  keepers  exhibited  the  prisoners  through 
the  bars  to  admiring  crowds,  and  collected  money  in  a  boot  for 
pointing  out  those  condemned  to  be  hung  !  The  Judges  and 
the  Bar,  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  had 
Assize  balls  on  every  commission  day,  and  though  the 
learned  representatives  of  the  Crown  did  not  dance  they 
played  at  whist !  It  is  true  that  in  our  own  days  this  brutality 
has  given  way  to  the  other  extreme  of  namby-pamby  sym- 
pathy with  criminals,  but  this,  too,  will  ere  long  work  its  own 
cure ;  and  the  recent  amalgamation  of  the  city  and  county 
prisons,  by  the  suppression  of  the  former,  is  a  measure  cal- 
culated not  only  to  promote  so  desirable  a  result,  but  to 
occasion  a  considerable  saving  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  good  old  city  is  clean  and  attractive,  with  fine  long  level 
streets  and  handsome  shops ;  and  the  inhabitants  manage  to 
get  the  good  word  of  most  visitors.  We  have  yet  left  some 
means  of  recreation — boating,  billiards,  chess,  theatre,  races, 
cricket,  and  a  brace  of  bowling  greens,  but,  strange  to  say,  no 
public  reading  room !  There  are  monthly  fairs,  and  capital 
markets  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  two  companies  of 
Rifles  and  one  Artillery  corps ;  a  troop  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry ; 
railways  in  connection  with  London  and  Birmingham,  Oxford 
and  Wolverhampton,  Hereford,  and  the  Severn  Valley  to 
Shrewsbury.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  the 
population  of  the  city,  including  2,000  soldiers  and  trained 
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bands,  was  but  9,183;  eighty  years  ago  it  had  increased  to 
only  13,000,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  many  short 
of  35,000  souls  here,  the  increase  in  the  last  decade  having 
been  unusually  great,  by  the  accession  of  manufactures, 
workshops,  and  railways.  In  most  of  the  suburbs  little  towns 
are  rising,  and  in  all  respects  Worcester  now  seems  bent  on 
keeping  pace  with  the  times.  We  have  an  active  and  popular 
Board  of  Guardians,  of  which  Mr.  Close  is  chairman ;  an 
Agricultural  Society,  which  only  requires  amalgamation  with 
its  offshoots  to  render  it  successful ;  an  Architectural  Society 
and  a  Naturalist  Field  Club,  whose  excursions  in  the  summer 
are  sources  of  much  enjoyment ;  an  Archaeological  Club ; 
Ragged  Schools  and  Industrial  Homes,  worthy  of  all  support ; 
Lying-in  Charity,  Prisoners'  Relief  Society,  and  many  other 
lesser  institutions.  W.  Webb,  Esq.,  is  the  present  Mayor  of 
the  city. 

Among  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  are — the 
Guildhall,  built  in  1723,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  White, 
a  native ;  the  Market-house  opposite,  which  has  been  re-built 
several  times  within  living  memory ;  the  Shirehall,  erected 
in  1835,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000 ;  the  Museum  (one  of  the  most 
complete  out  of  London),  established  1835-6;  Post-office, 
nearly  opposite,  corner  of  Pierpoint  Street;  Infirmary,  built 
in  1770,  but  now  greatly  enlarged;  City  and  County  Gaol, 
which  has  been  constantly  enlarging  ever  since  it  was  first  raised 
in  1809  ;  police  stations,  separate,  for  city  and  county  ;  Union 
Workhouse,  on  a  high  and  healthy  site  at  Shrub  Hill ;  railway 
station  at  Shrub  Hill,  and  smaller  one  in  Foregate  Street, 
centre  of  the  city ;  Dispensary,  Eye  Hospital,  and  by  and  bye 
a  noble  new  Orphan  Asylum ;  a  College  for  the  blind  sons  of 
gentlemen,  admirably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Blair; 
Hop,  Cattle,  and  Corn  Markets,  with  abundant  accommodation 
for  the  trades;  a  School  of  Art,  established  in  1851;  a  Music 
Hall,  baths,  club  houses  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  model 
dwellings  for  the  poor;  the  old  City  Library,  in  Pierpoint 
Street;  ancient  cross-timbered  houses  in  Friar  Street,  New 
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Street,  and  other  parts  of  the  city;  the  Commandery  in 
Sidbury,  with  interesting  remains  of  a  mediaeval  hall  and 
hospital,  and  near  which  is  Fort  Royal,  where  the  great  battle 
of  Worcester  was  chiefly  fought ;  Edgar  Tower,  formerly  the 
great  gate  of  the  monastery,  near  the  Cathedral ;  with  alms- 
houses,  schools,  hospitals,  and  a  host  of  other  lions  which  the 
visitor  will  do  well  to  seek  for  in  the  numerous  local  guide 
books. 


BERROW  AND  BIRTSMORTON  (page  29). — On  Sunday  morning, 
the  7th  of  May,  1780,  at  Organ's  Cross,  Berrow,  a  cottager 
named  Edward  Gummery,  his  wife  and  child,  and  Thomas 
Sheen,  a  brother-in-law,  were  all  most  horribly  murdered. 
A  neighbour,  hearing  groans  in  the  cottage,  got  up  and  made 
an  alarm,  but  the  murderers  had  escaped.  The  victims  had 
been  shockingly  mangled,  apparently  with  a  hatchet.  Some 
tramps  were  pursued  and  taken,  but  nothing  could  be  found 
against  them  ;  and  other  persons  were  afterwards  charged, 
but  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
murderer  has  not  been  discovered.  The  cottage  still  stands 
by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Tewkesbury  to  Ledbury, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  murder  house." 

LITTLE  WJTLEY  (page  205). — At  Little  Witley  a  silver  com- 
munion cup,  with  a  paten,  which  fits  as  a  lid  to  the  cup,  was 
recently  discovered.  The  paten  is  dated  1571,  but  the  cup 
has  a  Latin  inscription,  including  the  name  of  Humphrey  Hill, 
warden,  1706.  This  was  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr. 
Alderman  Thomas  Rowley  Hill,  of  Worcester. 

NORTH  PIDDLE  (page  284).— T.  G.Curtler,Esq.,of  Bevere,is 
the  principal  landowner  at  North  Piddle  (not  Mr.  M.  Curtler). 
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KING  JOHN'S  TOMB  (page  362).— Here  is  an  extract  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  showing  the  conditions  of  the  royal 
Plantagenet  when  discovered: — 

"  Worcester,  July  20th,  1797.— In  beginning  the  repairs  of 
our  cathedral  on  Monday  last  that  tomb  which  stood  in  the 
middle  aisle,  near  the  chancel,  to  commemorate  the  interment 
of  King  John,  but  which  was  not  really  supposed  to  cover 
his  remains,  was  therefore  proposed  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  place,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  workmen  a 
stone  coffin  was  discovered  at  the  bottom,  level  with  the  floor, 
which  on  carefully  examining  was  found  to  contain  the  remains 
of  the  king.  From  the  great  length  of  time  the  body  had 
been  deposited  (so  long  since  as  the  year  1216),  nothing 
but  conjectural  ideas  could  be  formed  as  to  the  vestments,  &c. 
Part  of  the  robe  was  firm  in  its  texture,  but  of  what  colour 
could  not  be  ascertained.  What  was  discovered  of  the  body 
appeared  to  lie  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  the  figure  on 
the  top  of  the  tomb  stone,  and,  from  the  length  of  the  coffin, 
measured  five  feet  six  inches  and  a-half.  Part  of  a  sword  was 
lying  on  his  left  side,  which  time  had  much  mouldered,  and 
the  leather  sheath  was  much  in  the  same  state.  The  most 
perfect  part  was  towards  the  bottom  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
on  which  appeared  a  kind  of  half  boot.  A  quantity  of  a 
sort  of  white  paste  lay  in  two  or  three  lumps  on  and  below 
the  belly,  which  it  may  be  supposed  had  been  poured  into  the 
body.  On  the  heart  and  bowels  being  taken  out,  on  breaking 
a  piece  of  this  paste,  it  was  mixed  with  the  skeletons  of 
maggots  or  flies,  of  which  vast  quantities  lay  on  and  about 
the  body ;  and  on  the  right  cheek  of  the  skull  there  was  a 
sharp  point  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  some  grey  hairs 
appeared  under  part  of  the  cap,  which  had  fitted  the  head  very 
tight,  and  seemed  to  have  been  buckled  under  the  chin,  parts 
of  the  strap  remaining.  The  robe  had  the  appearance  in 
some  parts  of  having  been  embroidered,  particularly  on  the 
right  knee  ;  no  bones  of  the  fingers  were  to  be  found.  One 
point  ascertained  is  that  the  body  certainly  was  deposited 
here,  and  not  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  church,  as 
was  supposed ;  and  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  there 
being  no  memorandum  or  record  of  the  place  of  interment 
in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  is  now  obviated.  The  tomb 
is  to  remain  sacred  to  the  ashes  of  the  King,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  preserved  with  additional  care  and  attention.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  gave  orders  that  the  curiosity  of  the  people 
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should  be  gratified  as  far  as  could  be  done  consistently  with 
safety ;  but  the  concourse  from  all  parts  becoming  so  great 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  close  the  tomb  again  on  the  Tuesday 
afternoon.  It  was  observed  by  the  masons  that  the  coffin 
was  cut  out  of  Higley  stone,  but  there  was  no  other  top  to 
it  than  two  elm  boards,  which  were  perfectly  sound." 

As  the  choir  is  now  to  be  refitted  and  rearranged,  some 
parties  have  again  proposed  to  put  King  John  out  of  the 
way;  but  I  sincerely  hope  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  not 
behave  so  ungratefully  to  their  old  patron.  A  monument 
of  such  interest  should  not  be  bandied  about  at  the  caprice  of 
every  body. 


MR.   J.  NOAKE, 

The  Author  of  this  work,  informs  his  friends,  as  also  the  Clergy 
and  the  Legal  Profession,  that  he  undertakes  the  copying  of  Parish 
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fire  or  other  accident),  deciphering  old  Deeds,  searching  for  Pedigrees, 
preparing  MSS.  for  the  Press,  and  teaching  Short-hand. 
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Edition,  28s. 
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The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.     By 
Lord  MACAULAT. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 
CABINET  EDITION,  8  vols.  post  8vo.  48s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  4  vols.  crown  8vo.  16s. 

REVOLUTIONS  in  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  ROBERT  VAUGHAN, 
D.D.  3  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

The  GOVERNMENT  of  ENGLAND  :  its  Structure  and  its  Develop- 
ment. By  WILLIAM  EDWARD  HEARN,  LL.D.  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  8vo.  14s. 

PLUTOLOGY ;  or,  the  Theory  of  the  Efforts  to  Satisfy  Human  Wants. 
By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  14s. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  and 

Constitution,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Present  Time.     By 
JOHN  EARL  RUSSELL.    Fourth  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

On  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  in  ENGLAND  :  Its  Origin, 
Development,  and  Practical  Operation.    By  ALPHEUS  TODD,  Librarian  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada.    In  Two  Volumes.    VOL.  I.  8vo.  16s. 
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The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  Keign  of  George  the  Third. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  MASSET.  Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  since  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  III.  1760—1860.  By  Sir  THOMAS  ERSKINE  MAY,  C.B.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  33s. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  from  the 
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grapher-Royal of  Scotland.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

HISTORICAL    STUDIES.    By  HENRY  MERIVALE,  M.A.     8vo.  price 

12. 6d. 

The  OXFORD  REFORMERS  of  1498  ;  being  a  History  of  the  Fellow- 
work  of  John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas  More.  By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM. 
8vo.  12s. 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  WILLIAM  LONG- 
MAN. VOL.  I.  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  King  Edward  II.  with 
6  Maps,  a  coloured  Plate,  and  53  Woodcuts.  8vo.  15s. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Pifth  Edition  of  the  entire  Work, 
with  a  complete  INDEX.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

DEMOCRACY  in  AMERICA.  By  ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLB.  Trans- 
lated hy  HENRY  REEVE,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  the  Translator. 
2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

The  SPANISH  CONQUEST  in  AMERICA,  and  its  Relation  to  the 
History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
4  vols.  8vo.  £3.  VOLS.  I.  and  II.  28s.  VOLS.  III.  and  IV.  ies.  each. 

HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  in  EUROPE  in  the  Time  of 
Calvin.  By  J.  H.  MERLE  D'AUBIGNE,  D.D.  VOLS.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  28s.  and 
VOL.  III.  12s.  VOL.  IV.  16s. 

LIBRARY  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  a  New  Work,  complete  in  FIVE 
VOLUMES.  By  EYRE  EVANS  CROWE.  VOL.  1. 14s.  VOL.  II.  15s.  VOL.  III. 
18s.  VOL.  IV.  18s.— VOL.  V.just  ready. 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  By  the  late  Sir  JAMES 
STEPHEN,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  C.  THIRLWALL,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.  8  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  28s. 

The  TALE  of  the  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR,  from,  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus.  By  GEORGE  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Pep.  7s.  6d. 

GREEK  HISTORY  from  Themistocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  CLOUGH.  Pep.  with 
44  Woodcuts,  6s. 

CRITICAL  HISTORY  of  the    LANGUAGE   and    LITERATURE    of 

Ancient  Greece.    By  WILLIAM  MURE,  of  Caldwell.    6  vols.  Svo.  £3  9s. 
HISTORY  of  the  LITERATURE  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.      By  Pro- 

fessor  K.  O.  MULLER.    Translated  by  the  Right  Hou.  Sir  GEORGE  CORNE- 
WALL  LEWIS,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D.    3  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CITY  of  ROME  from  its  Foundation' to  the  Sixteenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  THOMAS  H.  DYER,  LL.D.  Svo.  with  2 
Maps,  15s. 
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HISTORY  of  the  FRENCH  in  INDIA,  from  the  Founding  of  Pondi- 
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Staff  Corps.  8vo.  16s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
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THOMAS  H.  GILL.  Svo.  12s. 

GOD  in  HISTORY  ;  or,  the  Progress  of  Man's  Faith  in  a  Moral  Order 
of  the  World.  By  the  late  Baron  BUNSEN.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  SUSANNA  WINKWORTH;  with  a  Preface  by  ARTHUR  PENRHYN 
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HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT  of 
RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
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HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
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HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
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Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'  Fcp.  4s.  6d. 
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LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  late 
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EXTRACTS  of  the  JOURNALS  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  MISS 
BERRY,  from  the  Year  1783  to  1852.  Edited  by  Lady  THERESA  LEWIS. 
Second  Edition,  with  3  Portraits.  3  vols.  Svo.  42s. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Eev.  G.  K.  GLEIG, 
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HISTORY  of  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  NEWMAN,  D.D. 
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LETTERS  of  DISTINGUISHED  MUSICIANS,  viz.  Gluck,  Haydn,  P.  E. 
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FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
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with  Portrait.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 
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Dr.  LUDWIG  NOHL  by  Lady  WALLACE.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 
Facsimile,  18s. 

BEETHOVEN'S  LETTERS  (1790-1826),  Translated  from  the  Collec- 
tion of  Dr.  NOHL  by  Lady  WALLACE.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  18s.  . 
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FARADAY  as  a  DISCOVERER:  a  Memoir.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  Crown  Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.     By  JOHN  CLARK 

MAESHMAN.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crovra  Svo.  price  Cs. 

LIFE  of  PASTOR  FLIEDNER,  Founder  of  the  Deaconesses'  Institu- 
tion at  Kaisers werth.  Translated  from  the  German  by  CATHERINE  WINK- 
WOETH.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  3*.  Qd. 

LIFE  of  FRANZ  SCHUBERT,  translated  from  the  German  of 
KEITZLE  VON  HELLEORN  by  AETHUE  DUKE  COLEEIDGKE,  M.A.  late  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  [Nearly  ready. 

WITH  MAXIMILIAN  in  MEXICO.  From  the  Note-Book  of  a 
Mexican  Officer.  By  MAX.  Baron  VON  ALVENSLEBEN,  late  Lieutenant  in 
the  Imperial  Mexican  Army.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

VICISSITUDES   of  FAMILIES.      By   Sir  BERNARD    BURKE,    Ulster 

King  of  Arms.   FIEST,  SECOND,  and  THIRD  SEEIES.   3  vols.  crown  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  each. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  J.STEPHEN,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition  (being  the  Fifth).  Crown  Svo.  7s. Qd. 

MAUNDER' S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  "VV.  L.  R.  CATES.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  SPEDDING, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vois.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  24s. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  SANDAES,  M.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxon.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  15s. 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  GEANT,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed. 
2  vols.  Svo.price  28s. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  WHATELY,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Ninth  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Qd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  Seventh  Edition. 
Svo.  10*.  Gd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

English  Synonymes.  Edited  by  Archbishop  WHATELY.  5th  Edition. 
Fcp.  3s. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  E.  WHATELY,  D.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 
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LORD  BACON'S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  R  L.  ELLIS,  M.A. 
J.  SPEDDING,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  HEATH.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Philosophical  Works, 
5  vols.  8vo.  £4  6s.  VOLS.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  Professional  Works, 
2  vols.  £1 16s. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL, 
M.P.  for  Westminster.  Third  Edition,  8vo.  95.  crown  8vo.  2s. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL,  M.P.  for  Westminster. 
Third  Edition.  Post  8vo.  Is.  6d.  crown  8vo.  Is.  4>d. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the  same  Author.  Sixth 
Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  80s.  or  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  the  same 
Author.  Sixth  Edition.  Two  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

Utilitarianism.    By  the  same  Author.     Second  Edition.    8vo.  5s. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Political,  Philosophical,  and  His- 
torical. By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  revised.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal 
Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  16s. 

WORKMEN  and  WAGES  at  HOME  and  ABROAD  ;  or,  the  Effects  of 
Strikes,  Combinations,  and  Trade  Unions.  By  J.  WARD,  Author  of  '  The 
World  in  its  Workshops,'  &c.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By  HENRY  DUNNING 

MACLEOD,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo.  16s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy ;  Biographical,  Bibliographical, 
Historical,  and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  VOL.  I.  royal  8vo.  30s. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT :  a  Treatise 
en  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W.  THOMSON,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  STEBBING, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  8s.  Gd. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal ;  a  Treatise.  By  THOMAS  HARE,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SPEECHES  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 
Himself.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  12s.  People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6cZ. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 

in  1831  and  1832.    16mo.    Is. 

SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DISRAELI  (1S4S-1866).  Edited  by 
MONTAGU  CORRT,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
By  JOHN  STUART  MILL.  8vo.  5s.  People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Is.  > 
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A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  K.  G.  LATHAM, 
M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S.  JOHNSON,  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  TODD,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Two  Volumes.  VOL.  I.  4to.  in  Two  Parts,  price  £3  10s.  In  course  of  pub- 
lication, also,  in  36  Parts,  price  3s.  Qd.  each. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.  M.  ROGET,  M.D.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  delivered  at  the  Koyal 
Institution.  By  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  FIRST  SERIES,  Fifth  Edition,  12s.  SECOND  SERIES,  18s. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.     By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  F.R.S.  late 

Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

The  DEBATER ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.  By  F.  ROWTON.  Fcp.  6s. 

A  COURSE  of  ENGLISH  READING,  adapted  to  every  taste  and 
capacity,  or,  How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J.  PTCROFT,  B.A. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
THOMAS  ARNOLD,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  W.  WARIER,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 

MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.    By  M.  M.  KALISCH,    Ph.D.    VOL.  I. 

Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.    VOL.  II.  Exodus, 

15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.    VOL.  III.  Leviticus,  PART  I. 

15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  the  same  Author.  PART  I. 
Outlines  with  Exercises,  8vo.  12s.  6d.  KEY,  5s.  PART  II.  Exceptional 
Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  6eZ. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  J.  T.  WHITE,  D.D.  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  and  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
Imperial  8vo.  pp.  2,128,  price  42s.  cloth. 

A  New  Latin-English  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  work 
of  White  and  Riddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  WHITE,  D.D.  Joint-Author. 
Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 

The  Junior  Scholar's  Latin-English  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the 
larger  works  of  White  and  Riddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  White,  D.D.  surviving 
Joint- Author.  Square  1 2m o.  pp.  662,  price  7s.  Qd.  cloth. 

An  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  YON  GE,  B.A.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. 4to.  21s. 

Mr.  YONGE' S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  8s.  Qd. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  SCOTT,  D.D.  Master  of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  31s.  6d. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  LIDDELL  and  SCOTT'S 

Greek-English  Lexicon.    Eleventh  Edition.     Square  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
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A  SANSKRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters.  Compiled  by  T. 
BENFEY,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.  8vo.  52s.  Qd. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  L.  CONTANSEAU.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo.,10s.  6d. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  18mo.  3*.  Qd. 

NEW  PRACTICAL   DICTIONARY  of  the    GERMAN    LANGUAGE; 

German-English  and  English-German .    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  BLACKLEY,  M.A. 
and  Dr.  GAEL  MARTIN  FRIEDLANDER.    Cheaper  Issue,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

LESSONS  of  MIDDLE  AGE,  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  '  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.' 
Post  8vo.  9s. 

RECREATIONS  of  a  COUNTRY  PARSON.     By  A.  K.  H.  B.     A  New 

and  carefully  revised  Edition  of  the  SECOND  SERIES.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.    By  the  same 

Author.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Leisure   Hours   in  Town;   Essays   Consolatory,  JEsthetical,  Moral, 

Social,  and  Domestic.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Essays  contributed 
to  Fraser's  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words.  By  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  SECOND  SERIES.  By 
the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson.  Selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Fraser's  Magazine.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  JAMES  ANPHOXY 
FROUDE,  M.A.  late  Pellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

STUDIES  in  PARLIAMENT.  A  Series  of  Sketches  of  Leading  Poli- 
ticians. By  R.  H.  HUTTON.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  Qd. 

LORD   MACAULAY'S    MISCELLANEOUS    WRITINGS. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.   2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

The  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  Ss. 

Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Koyal 
Institution.  By  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH,  M..A.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  6s. 
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The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith:  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  5s. 

EPIGRAMS,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Humorous,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral, 
and  Panegyrical.  Edited  by  Eev.  JOHN  BOOTH,  B.A.  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  7s.  Qd. 

From  MATTER  to  SPIRIT :  the  Result  of  Ten  Years'  Experience  in 
Spirit  Manifestations.  By  SOPHIA  E.  DE  MORGAN.  With  a  PREFACE  by 
her  Husband,  Professor  DE  MORGAN.  Post  8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

The  PEDIGREE  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE;  an  Argument,  His- 
torical and  Scientific,  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  English.  By  THOMAS 
NICHOLAS,  M.A.  Ph.D.  8vo.  16s. 

The  ENGLISH  and  THEIR  ORIGIN :  a  Prologue  to  authentic  English 
History.  By  LUKE  OWEN  PIKE,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  9s. 

ESSAYS  selected  from  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  HENRY  ROGERS.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  fcp.  21s. 

Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author. 
New  Edition,  accompanied  by  several  other  Essays.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  Qd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By  the 
same  Author.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author  ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Reply.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS.      By  CHANDOS  WREN  HOSKYNS,  Author  of 

'  Talpa,  or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm,'  &c.    16mo.  5s.  Qd. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP;  being  Essays  on  the  Science 
of   Religion,  and  on  Mythology,    Traditions,  and   Customs.       By  MAX  • 
MULLER,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.  Svo.  21s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.  By.  J.D.  MoRELL,M.A.LL.D.  Svo.  12s. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  J.  H.  STIRLING.  2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  15s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  15s. 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology. 
By  the  same  Author.  Svo.  9s. 

1  TIME  and  SPACE:  a  Metaphysical  Essay.  By  SHADWORTH  H. 
HODGSON.  Svo.  price  16s. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS  and  SCHOLARS ;  or,  Sketches  of  Education 

from  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Council  of  Trent.     By  the  Author  of  '  The 
Three  Chancellors,'  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

The  WAY  to  BEST :  Results  from  a  Life-search  after  Religious  Truth. 
By  R.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  CHARLES  BEAT.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  '6s.  6d. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  5s. 

The  FOLK-LORE  of  the  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND  and 

the  Borders.    By  WILLIAM  HENDERSON.    With  an  Appendix  on  House- 
hold Stories  by  the  Rev.  S.  BARING-GOULD,  M.A.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6eZ. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  Bart. 
M.A.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  late 
Scholar  of  St  John's  Coll.  Camb.  8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

Handbook  of  the  Stars.  By  the  same  Author.  With  3  Maps.  Square 
fcp.  5s. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  WEBB,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  Revised  Edition.  \_Nearly  ready. 

DOVE'S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connection  with  the  Ordinary 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  SCOTT,  M.A.  T.C.D. 
8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL  READERS. 

By  M.  F.  MAURT,  LL.D.  Fcp.  with  2  Charts,  2*.  6d. 

M'CULLOCH'S  DICTIONARY,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
New  Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Information  brought  up  to  the  latest 
returns  by  F.  MABTIN.  4  vols.  8vo.  with  coloured  Maps,  £4  4s. 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  LL.D.  F.R  G.S.  Revised  to  July  1867.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 
By  W.  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S.  With  6  Maps.  Fcp.  7s.  6d. 

The  STATES  of  the  RIVER  PLATE :  their  Industries  and  Commerce. 
By  WILFEID  LATHAM,  Buenos  Ayres.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  12s. 
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HAWAII ;  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  its  Island-Kingdom :  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By  MANLEY  HOPKINS, 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Map,  &c.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

MAUNDER' S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  GANOT'S  Elements  de  Physique  (with  the  Au- 
thor's sanction)  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.  D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  620  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS    or   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.    By 

NEIL  ARNOTT,  M.D.  F.R.S.    Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.    Two  Parts,  8vo.  21s. 

SOUND  :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Portrait  of  M.  Chladni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  9s. 

HEAT  CONSIDERED  as  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Professor  JOHN 
TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  10s.  6rf. 

LIGHT :  Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health.  By  FORBES  WINSLOW, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

An  ESSAY  on  DEW,  and  several  Appearances  connected  with  it. 
By  W.  C.  WELLS.  Edited,  with  Annotations,  by  L.  P.  CASELLA,  F.R.A.S. 
and  an  Appendix  by  R.  STRACHAN,  F.M.S.  8vo.  5s. 

ROCKS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  BERNHARD  VON  GOTTA. 
An  English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  LAWRENCE  (with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synonymes),  revised  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
DE  LA  BIVE,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  WAXKER, 
F.R.S.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  W.  E.  GROVE, 
Q.C.  V.P.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  by  a  Discourse  on  Con- 
tinuity. 8vo.  10s.  &d.  The  Discourse  on  Continuity,  separately,  2*.  Qd. 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  HAUGHTON,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  7s.  6d. 

A  GUIDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  PHILLIPS,  M.A.  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.  Fcp.  4s. 

A  GLOSSARY   of  MINERALOGY.     By  H.  W.  BRISTOW,   F.G.S.  of 

the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.   With  486  Figures.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  CLARK,  M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60s. 
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Professor  OWEN'S  LECTUBES  on  the  COMPAEATIVE  ANATOMY 
and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  235 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  21*. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 
brate  Animals.  By  RICHARD  OWEN,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  3  vols.  8vo.  with 
above  1,200  Woodcuts.  VOLS.  I.  and  II.  price  21s.  each.  YOL.  III.  just  ready. 

The  FIRST  MAN  and  HIS  PLACE  in  CREATION,  considered  on 
the  Principles  of  Common  S^nse  from  a  Christian  Point  of  View,  By 
GEORGE  MOORE,  M.D.  Post  8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

The  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA :  an  Essay  on  •' 
Comparative  Ethnography,  and  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Mankind.  Containing  a  description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings, 
Tomhs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of  tl  e  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  during 
the  Stone  Age.  By  SvEff  NILSSON.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition ; 
with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  J.  LUBBOCK.  Svo.with  Plates.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  LAKE  DWELLINGS  of  SWITZERLAND  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  By  Dr.  F.  KELLER.  Translated  and  arranged  by  J.  E.  LEE.F.S.A. 
F.G.S.  With  Woodcuts  and  nearly  100  Plates  of  Figures.  Royal  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  being  an  Account  of  the  various  Birds,  Beasts, 
Fishes,  and  other  Animals  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Copiously  illustrated  with  Original  Designs,  made 
under  the  Author's  superintendence  and  engraved  on  Wood.  In  course  of 
publication  monthly,  to  be  completed  in  20  Parts,  price  Is.  each,  forming 
One  Volume,  uniform  with  'Homes  without  Hands.' 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J. 
G.  WOOD,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  size  of 
page).  Second  Edition.  8vo.  21s. 

MANUAL  of  CORALS  and  SEA  JELLIES.  By  J.  R.  GREENE,  B.A. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  GALBRAITH,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  S.  HAUGHTOX, 
M.D.  Fcp.  with  39  Woodcuts,  5s. 

Manual  of  Sponges  and  Animalculae ;  with  a  General  Introduction 
on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  with 
16  Woodcuts,  2s. 

Manual  of  the  Metalloids.  By  J.  APJOHN,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the 
same  Editors.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7s.  Gd. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.     By  Dr. 

GEORGE  HARTWIG.    8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
(English)  Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author.  With  8  Chromoxylo- 
graphs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

The  POLAR  WORLD  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Nature  and  Man  in  the 

Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  ;     ,         [Nearly  ready. 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS  By  E.  STANLEY,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 
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CEYLON.  By  Sir  J.  EMERSON  TENNENT,  K.C.S.  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition; 
with  Maps,  &c.  and  90  Wood  Engravings.  2  vols.  8vo.  £2  10s. 

The  Wild  Elephant,  its  Structure  and  Habits,  with  the  Method  of 
Taking  and  Training  it  in  Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
22  Woodcuts,  3s.  Gd. 

KIRBY    and    SPENCE'S    INTRODUCTION    to    ENTOMOLOGY,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

MAUNDER' S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  COBBOLD.  M.D 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10s. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ;  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  LINDLEY, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  MOOEE,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp.  1,274, 
with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  Parts,  fcp.  20s. 

The    ELEMENTS    of    BOTANY    for    FAMILIES    and    SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  THOMAS  MOOEE,  F.L.S.    Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts, 2s,  Gd. 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.  By  THOMAS  KIVEKS.  Twelfth 
Edition.  Fcp.  4s.  ; 

The  BRITISH  FLORA;  comprising  the  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  WALKEE- 
ABNOTT,  LL.D.  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured.  21s. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS ;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and  popularly  described. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  50s. 

MAUNDER' S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY.  New- 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above ^1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  JOHNSON,  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Fcp.  10s.  Gd. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  BBANDE  (the  Author),  and  GEOEGE  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
3  vols.  medium  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

ESSAYS    from    the   EDINBURGH    and    QUARTERLY    REVIEWS. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  HEESCHEL,  Bart.  M.A.    8vo.  18s. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences :  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By  HENEY  WATTS,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  5  vols.  medium  8vo.  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  Part*.  VOL.  1. 31s.  Gd.  VOL.  II.  26s.  VOL.  III.  31  s.  Gd.  VOL.  IV.  24s.  are 
now  ready 
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ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  WILLIAM 
A.  MILLER,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  Coll. 
London.  3  vols.  8vo.  £3.  PART  I.  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS,  15s.  PART  II. 
INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  21s.  PART  III.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  24s. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By 
WILLIAM  ODLING,  M.B.  F.R.S.  PART  1. 8vo.  9s.  PART  II.  just  ready. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1865.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  Qd. 

HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS,   adapted  to  the  UNITARY 

System  of  Notation.     By  F.  T.  CONINGTON,  M.A.  F.C.S.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 
— CONINGTON'S  Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  price  2s.  Qd. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

of  Women;  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.    By  GRAILY  HEWITT, 
M.D.    Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations.  8vo.  24s. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.    By 

CHARLES  WEST,  M.D.  &c.    Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  16s. 
EXPOSITION    of  the   SIGNS   and  SYMPTOMS    of  PREGNANCY : 
with  other  Papers   on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.     Bj  W.  F. 
MONTGOMERY,  M.A.  M.D.  M.R.I.A.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  25s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  HOLMES,  M.A.  Cantab.  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  St.  George's  Hospital.  4  vols.  8vo.  £4 13s. 

Vol.  I.     General  Pathology.    21s. 

Vol.  II.  Local  Injuries:  Gunshot  Wounds,  Injuries  of  the  Head, 
Back,  Face,  Neck,  Chest,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ex- 
tremities, and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  21s. 

Vol.  III.  Operative  Surgery.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circula- 
tion, Locomotion,  &c.  21s. 

Vol.  IV.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  of  the  Genito- 
urinary System,  and  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,  and  Skin ;  with 
APPENDIX  and  GENERAL  INDEX.  30s. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.     By 

THOMAS  WATSON,  M.D.    New  Edition  in  preparation. 

LECTURES   on   SURGICAL    PATHOLOGY.     By  J.    PAQET,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  W.  TURNER,  M.B.    New  Edition  in  preparation. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  C.  MURCHISON,  M.D.    8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18s. 
ANATOMY,    DESCRIPTIVE    and    SURGICAL.     By  HENRY   GRAY, 
F.R.S.    With  410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissections.    Fourth  Edition,  by 
T.  HOLMES,  M.A.  Cantab.    Royal  8vo.  28s. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  JOHN 
MARSHALL,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  32s. 

The  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY.  Edited  by 
the  late  R.  B.  TODD,  M.D.  F.R.S.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  2,853  Woodcuts,  £6  6s. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 
late  R.  B.  TODD,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  BOWMAN,  F.R.S.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  VOL.  II.  8vo.  25s. 

VOL.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation ;  PART  I.  with  8  Plates,  7s.  6d. 

HISTOLOGICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS ;  a  Guide  to  the  Microscopical 
Examination  of  the  Animal  Tissues  in  Health  and  Disease,  for  the  use  of 
the  Medical  and  Veterinary  Professions.  By  G.  HARLEY,  M.D.  and  G.  T. 
BROWN,  M.R.C.V.S.  Post  Svo.  with  223  Woodcuts,  price  12s. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.  Svo.  36s. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart,  collected  and  arranged 
by  CHARLES  HAWKINS,  F.R.C.S.E.  3  vols.  Svo.  with  Medallion  and  Fac- 
simile, 48s. 

The  TOXICOLOGIST'S  GUIDE  :  a  New  Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the 
Best  Methods  to  be  pursued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons  (post-mortem  or 
otherwise).  By  JOHN  HORSLEY,  F.C.S.  Analytical  Chemist.  Post  Svo.  3s.  Qd. 

A  MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged 
from  Dr.  PEREIRA'S  Elements  by  F.  J.  FARRE,  M.D.  assisted  by  R.  BENTLET, 
M.R.C.S.  and  by  R.  WARINGTON,  F.R.S.  Svo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  21*. 

THOMSON'S    CONSPECTUS    of   the   BRITISH   PHARMACOPEIA, 

Corrected  by  E.  LLOYD  BIRKETT,  M.D.    18mo.  price  5s.  &d. 

MANUAL  of  the  DOMESTIC  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE.     By  W.  B 

KESTEVEN,  F.R.C.S.E.    Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.  55. 

GYMNASTS  and  GYMNASTICS.    By  JOHN  H.  HOWARD,  late  Pro- 

fessor  of  Gymnastics,  Comm.  Coll.  Ripponden.    Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  135  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

HALF-HOUR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.    By  WILLIAM  B.  SCOTT.    New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ;  with  50  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  NATIONAL  MUSIC;  com- 
prising Researches  into  Popular  Songs,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  CARL 
ENGEL.  With  numerous  Musical  Specimens.  Svo.  16s. 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  MODERN  MUSIC,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  By  JOHN  HULLAH.  FIRST  COURSE,  with  Chro- 
nological Tables,  post  Svo.  6s.  6d.  SECOND  COURSE,  on  the  Transition 
Period,  with  40  Specimens,  Svo.  16s. 

SIX  LECTURES  on  HARMONY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  before  Easter  1867.  By  G.  A.  MACFARREN.  With  nume- 
rous engraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
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The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND:  the  Hymns  translated  by 
Miss  C.  WINKWORTH  }  the  tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S.  BENNETT  and 
OTTO  GOLDSCHMIDT.  Pcp.4to.12s.6d. 

Congregational  Edition,    Fcp.  2.9. 

SACRED  MUSIC  for  FAMILY  USE ;  a  Selection  of  Pieces  for  One, 
Two,  or  more  Voices,  from  the  best  Composers,  Foreign  and  English. 
Edited  by  JOHN  HULLAH.  1  vol.  music  folio,  price  21s. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ; 
or  £5  5s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LYRA  GERMANICA  ;  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  CATHERINE 
WINKWOSTH  ;  with  125,  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  LEIGHTON, 
F.S.A.  4to.  21s. 

LYRA  GERMANICA ;  the  Christian  Life.    Translated  by  CATHERINE 

WINKWORTK  ;  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  LEIGHTON,  F.S.A. 
and  other  Artists.    4to.  21s. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  PIGOT  ;  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  LEIGHTON,  F.S.A.   4to.  42s. 

CATS'  and  FARLIE'S  MORAL  EMBLEMS  ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  LEIGHTON, 
F.S.A.  Text  selected  by  R.  PIGOT.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6rf. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  SENTIMENTS  and  SIMILES,  printed  in  Black  and 
Gold,  and  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  Style  by  HENRY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 
Square  post  8vo.  21s. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.      By  Mrs.  JAMESON. 

Legends    of    the    Saints    and    Martyrs.      Fifth  Edition,    with   19 

Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
Legends  of  the  Madonna.     Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  EASTLAKE.    Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 

281  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  square  crown  Svo.  42s. 


Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

DRAWING  from  NATURE.  By  GEORGE  BARNARD,  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  Rugby  School.  With  18  Lithographic  Plates,  and  108  Wood 
Engravings.  Imperial  8vo'.  price  25s.  Or  in  Three  Parts,  royal  Svo.  Part  I. 
Trees  and  Foliage,  7s.  &d.  Part  II.  Foreground  Studies,  7s.  6d.  Part  III. 
Tour  in  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  7s.  Qd. 

GWILT'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlargpd  by  WYATT 
PAPWORTH.  Additionally  illustrated  with  nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by 
O.  Jewitt,  and  more  than  100  other  new  Woodcuts.  Svo.  52s.  Qd. 
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TUSCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
CHARLES  C.  PERKINS.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  685. 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  for  WOOD-CARVING,  with  PRACTICAL  IN- 

struclioi  is  in  the  Art.  By  A.  P.  B.  With  20  Plates  of  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood.  4to.  18s. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE  and  DECORATION. 

By  CHARLES  L.  EASTLAKE,  Architect.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  ENGINEER'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.  By 
C.  S.  LOWNDES.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.  By  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  R.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich.  Second  Edition, 
with  217  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

URE'S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES. 
Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  ROBERT  HUNT, 
F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts, 
and  familiar  with  Manufactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  me- 
dium 8vo.  price  £4  14s.  Qd. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  E.  CREST,  C.E.  With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK.  By  W.  FAIRBAIRN,  C.E. 
Second  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By  the  same  Author.  FIRST, 
SECOND,  and  THIRD  SERIES,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols. 
crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building  Purposes. 

By  the  same  Author.  ThirdEdition,  withG  HatesandllS  Woodcuts.  8vo.l6s. 
IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 

Series  of  Experimental  Researches.   By  the  same  Author.   With  4  Plates  and 

130  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18s. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railwaysand  Agriculture.  By  J.  BOURNE, 
C.E.  New  Edition  ;  with  37  Plates  and  546  Woodcuts.  4to.  42s. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  199  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
KEY  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  9s. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion,  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By 
J.  BOURNE,  C.E.  3rd  Edition,  with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.  63s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the    MACHINE- WROUGHT    HOSIERY  and  LACE 
Manufactures.    By  WILLIAM  FELKIN,  F.Jj.S.  F.S.S.    Royal  8vo.  21s 
c 
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MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING,  for  the  use  of  Metallurgists, 
Captains  of  Mines,  and  Assayers  in  general.  By  JOHN  MITCHELL,  F.C.S. 
Second  Edition,  with  360  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

The  ART  of  PERFUMERY ;  the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  PIESSE,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  Gd. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  38  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6*. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE:  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encylopaedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  .Landscape  Gar- 
dening. With  1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture 
and  Furniture.  With  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

BAYLDON'S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  MORTON.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  HAROLD  BROWNE,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Seventh  Edit.  8vo.  16s. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES ;  with  a  Commentary,  and  Practical  and 
Devotional  Suggestions  for  Readers  and  Students  of  the  English  Bible.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A.  Canon  of  Exeter,  &c.  New  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  W.  J.  CONYBEARE, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.Cantab.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Chester. 

LIBRARY  EDITION",  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Stoel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDITION,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK    of   ST.  PAUL;  with  Dissertations 

on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.  By  JAMES  SMITH,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 

from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  ALEXANDER  KEITH,  D.D. 
37th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  Svo.  12s.  &d. ;  also  the  39th 
Edition,  in  post  Svo.  with  5  Plates,  6s. 

The  HISTORY  and  DESTINY  of  the  WORLD  and  of  the  CHURCH. 

according  to  Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Square  Svo.  with  40 
Illustrations,  10s. 
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A  CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistles.  ByC.  J.ELLICOTT,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  8vo. 
Galatians,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 
Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 
Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Historical  Lectnres  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo. 
price  10s.  Qd. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of    the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological.  By  the  Eev.  S.  DAVIDSON,  D.D. 
LL.D  2  vols.  t  vo.  [/«•  the  press. 

Rev.  T.  H.  HORNE'S    INTRODUCTION   to   the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  corrected  and 
extended  under  careful  Editorial  revision.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.  4  vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  6d. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same  Author.  Re-edited 
by  the  Rev.  JOHN  ATBE,  M.A.  With  Maps,  &c.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  RUSSELL  MARTINEAU, 
M.A.  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  Manchester  New  Coll.  London.  8vo.  18s. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  ATBE,  M.A.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  REIGN  of  DAVID  KING  of  ISRAEL.  By  GEORGE 
SMITH,  LLD.  F.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  &d. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT ;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  WEBSTER,  M.A.  and  the  Rev,  W.  F.  WILKINSON,  M.A. 
2  Tols.  8vo.  £2  4s. 
VOL.  I.  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20s. 
VOL.  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 

EVERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  E.  PBESCOTT,  M.A.  VOL.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark ;  VOL.  II.  Luke  and 
John.  2  vols.  8vo.  9s.  each. 

Th6  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  People's 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  or  in  5  Parts,  3s.  each. 

The  CHURCH  and  the  WORLD :  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day. 
By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  OBEY  SHIPLEY,  M.A.  FIRST 
SERIES,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  15s.  SECOND  SERIES,  Svo.  15s.  T  IIRD  SEBIES 
preparing  for  publication. 
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TRACTS  for  the  DAY ;  a  Series  of  Essays  on  'Theological  Subjects. 
Jly  various  Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  OBEY  SHIPLEY,  M.A.  I.  Priestly 
Absolution  Scriptural,  $d.  II.  Purgatory,  9cZ.  III.  The  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, Is.  fid.  IV.  Miracles  and  Prayer.  fid.  V.  The  Real  Presence,  Is.  3d. 
VI.  Casuistry,  Is.  VII.  Unction  of  the  Sick,  9d.  VIII.  The  Rule  of  Wor- 
ship, 9cZ.  IX.  Pop^llar  Rationalism,  9d. 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.  PART  I.  By  T.  W.  ALLIES, 
8vo.  12s. 

CHRISTENDOM'S  DIVISIONS,  PART  I.,  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By  EDMUND  S. 
FFOULKES.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Christendom's  Divisions,  PART  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and  the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE  ; 

or,  History  of  the  Apocrypha.    By  ERNEST  DE  BUNSEN.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  KEYS  of  ST.  PETER ;  or,  the  House  of  Rechab,  connected  with 
the  Hist  >ry  of  Symbolism  and  Idolatry.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  14s. 

ESSAYS  on  RELIGION  and  LITERATURE.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
MANNING,  D.D.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  SECOND  SERIES,  price  14s. 

The  TEMPORAL   MISSION  of  the  HOLY  GHOST;  or,  Reason  and 

Revelation.    By  Archbishop  MANNING,  D.D.    SecondJEdit.    Cr.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

ENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  and  REVIEWS.    By  the  Rev.  "W.  TEMPLE,  D.D.  the  Rev. 

R.  WILLIAMS,  B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  POWELL,  M.A.  the  Rev.  H.  B.  WILSON, 
B.D.  C.  W.  GOODWIN,  M.A.  the  Rev.  M.  PATTISON,  B.D.  and  the  Rev.  B. 
JOWETT,  M.A.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 

The  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  of  the  ATONEMENT:  an  Historical 
Inquiry  into  its  Development  in  the  Church.  By  H.  N.  OXENHAM,  M.A. 
8vo.  85.  6d. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.    By  ELIZABETH  M.  SEWBLL, 

Author  of '  Amy  Herbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  English  Church.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  JEREMY  TAYLOR.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  JEREMY  TAYLOR.  By  the  same.  32mo.  3s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 

and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'  2  vols.  fcp.  12s.  6d. 
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The  WIFE'S  MANUAL;  or,  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  CALVERT,  M.A.  Crown  8vo . 
price  10*.  6d. 

'  SPIEITUAL  SONGS '  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out  the  Tear.  By  J.  S.  B.  MONSELL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham  and  .Rural  Dean. 
Sixth  Thousand.  Fcp.  4*.  Gd. 

The  Beatitudes :  Abasement  before  God  ;  Sorrow  for  Sin  ;  Meekness 
of  Spirit ;  Desire  for  Holiness  ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart ;  the  Peace- 
makers ;  Sufferings  for  Christ.  By  the  same.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

His  PRESENCE— not  his  MEMORY,  1855.  By  the  same  Author, 
in  Memory  of  his  SON.  Fifth  Edition.  16mo.  Is. 

LYRA  DOMESTICA;  Christian  Songs  for  Domestic  Edification. 
Translated  from  the  Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  SPITTA,  and  from  other 
sources,  by  RICHARD  MASSIE.  FIRST  and  SECOND  SEBIES,  fcp.  4s.  Gd.  each. 

LYRA  SACRA;  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Odes  and  Fragments 
of  Sacred  Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  SAVILE,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.  Fcp.  5s. 

LYRA  GERMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  WINK- 
WORTH.  FIRST  SERIES,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals; 
SECOND  SERIES,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  3s.  6d.  each  SERIES. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
Ancient  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Ret.  ORBT  SHIP- 
LET,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

Lyra  Messianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modern ;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

Lyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

ENDEAVOURS  after  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE:  Discourses.  By 
JAMES  MARTINEAU.  Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition,  carefully  revised ;  the 
Two  Series  complete  in  One  Volume.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

WHATELY'S  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences. 
I8mo.  Gd. 

INTRODUCTORY    LESSONS    on    the    HISTORY    of   RELIGIOUS 

Worship;  being  a  Sequel  to  th<;  'Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.'    By 
RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.   New  Edition.    18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  MURDOCK  and  SOAMES'S 
Translation  and  Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  STUBBS,  MJL.  3  vols. 
8vo.  45s. 

1  BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS:  With  Life  by 
BISHOP  HEBER.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  EDEN,  10  vols. 
price  £5  5s. 
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Travels,  Voyages,  &c. 

The  NORTH-WEST  PENINSULA  of  ICELAND ;  being  the  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1862.  By  0.  W.  SHEPHERD,  M.A. 
F.Z.S.  With  a  Map  and  Two  Illustrations.  Fop.  8vo.  7s.  &d. 

PICTURES  in  TYROL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a  Family  Sketch-Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag/  &c.  4to.  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMMER ;  or,  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  ALPINE  CLUB.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.  In  oblong  4to.  with  300  Illustrations,  15s. 

BEATEN  TRACKS ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  8vo.  16*. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  ADAMS-REILLT,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  I7in.  price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  12s.  6d. 

HISTORY   of   DISCOVERY  in   our  AUSTRALASIAN    COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.   By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20s. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Eesi- 
dence  in  Japan.  By  Sir  RUTHEEPOED  ALCOCK,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

FLORENCE,  the  NEW  CAPITAL  of  ITALY.  By  C.  R.  WELD.  With 
several  Woodcuts  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Post  8v«.  12s.  Qd. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS  ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  GILBEET  and  G.  C.  CHUECHILL, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  LADY'S  TOUR  ROUND  MONTE  ROSA;  including  Visits  to  the 
Italian  Valleys.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
CHAELES  PACKE.  2d  Edition,  withMap  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6eZ. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  JOHN  BALL,  M.K.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  nearly  ready. 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c.  7s.  <od. 

Guide  to  the  Oherland  and  all  Switzerland,  excepting  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  with  Lombardy  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  Tyrol.  7s.  6d. 

NARRATIVES  of  SHIPWRECKS  of  the  ROYAL  NAVY  between  1793 
and  1857,  compiled  from  Official  Documents  in  the  Admiralty  by  W.  O.  S. 
GILLY;  with  a  Preface  by  W.  S.  GILLY,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  6s. 
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The  ARCH  of  TITUS  and  the  SPOILS  of  the  TEMPLE;  an  His- 
torical and  Critical  Lecture,  with  Authentic  Illustrations.  By  WILLIAM 
KNIGHT,  M.A.  With  10  Woodcuts  from  Ancient  Remains.  4to.  10s. 

A  WEEK  at  the  LAND'S  END.  By  J.  T.  BLIGHT  ;  assisted  by  E. 
H.  RODD,  R.  Q.  COUCH,  and  J.  RALFS.  With  Map  and  96  Woodcuts.  Pep. 
price  6s.  Gd. 

CURIOSITIES  of  LONDON;  exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and  Remarkable 
Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis;  with  nearly  Sixty  Years'  Personal 
Recollections.  By  JOHN  TIMES,  F.S.A.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged. 8vo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES:  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  25s. 

The  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

The  ENGLISHMAN  in  INDIA.     By  CHARLES  RAIKES,  Esq.  C.S.I. 

formerly  Commissioner  of  Lahore.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  IRISH  in  AMERICA.    By  JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  for 

Cork.    Post  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

The  WARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  Crown  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

Barchester  Towers  :   a   Sequel  to  '  The  Warden.'      By   the   same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

SPRINGDALE   ABBEY:    Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  an  ENGLISH 

PREACHER.    8vo.  12s. 

TALES  and  STORIES  by  ELIZABETH  M.  SEWELL,  Author  of  '  Amy 
Herbert,'  uniform  Edition,  each  Story  or  Tale  complete  in  a  single  Volume. 
AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  Gd.  I      IVORS,  3s.  fid. 

GERTRUDE,  2s.  Gd.  KATHARINE  ASHTON,  8s.  Gd. 

EARL'S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  Gd.  MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  5s. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  Gd.  LANETON  PARSONAGE,  4s.  Gd. 

CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  Gd.  \      URSULA,  4s.  Gd. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'  Fcp.  7s.  6d. 
The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  9s.  Gd. 

After  Life ;   a  Sequel  to  '  The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.'     By  the  same 
Author.    Post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

BECKER'S  GALLUS  ;  or,  Eoman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus  : 

with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

BECKER'S  CHARICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  tbe 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.7«.  Gd. 
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NOVELS  and  TALES  by  G.  J.  WHYTE  MELVILLE  :— 
The  Gladiators :  A  Tale  of  Rome  and  Judaea.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 
Digby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.     Crown  8vo.  5*. 
Kate  Coventry,  an  Autobiography.     Crown  8vo.  5*. 
General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Locusts.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
Holmby  House,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 
Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  Hill.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Queen's  Maries,  a  Romance  of  Holyrood.     Crown  8yo.  6s. 
The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  SIX  SISTERS  of  the  VALLEYS :  an  Historical  Romance.  By 
W.  BRAMLEY-MOORE,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

TALES    from   GREEK    MYTHOLOGY.     By  GEORGE  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Second  Edition.    Square  16mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  4s.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  3s. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  Cheapest  Editions  complete  in  1  vol. 
including  the  Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author's  last  Notes.  Crowu 
8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  6s. :  People's  Edition,  larger  type,  12s.  6d. 

Moore's  Poetical  Works,  as  above,  Library  Edition,  medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  6d.  each. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH.  Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

SOTTTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  &d.  each. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME ;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  LORD  MACAULAY.  16mo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  SCHARF.  Fcp.  4to.  21s.  • 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  10s. 6d. 
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MEMORIES  of  some'CONTEMPORARY  POETS ;  with  Selections  from 
their  Writings.  By' EMILY  TAYLOR.  Royal  18mo.  5s. 

POEMS.     By  JEAN  INGELOW.     Thirteenth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
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and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  STEEL,  M.R.C.V.S  Jj 
Svo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

The  HORSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  WILLIAM  YOUATT 
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The  Dog.    By  the  same  Author.     Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6*. 
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The  GBEYHOUND.     By  STONEHENGE.      Revised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  OX.;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment :  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
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WINE,  the  VINE,  and  the  CELLAR.  By  THOMAS  G.  SHAW.  Se- 
cond Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  32  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 

HOW  TO  BREW  GOOD  BEER:  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Brewing  Ale,  Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter,  and  Table  Beer. 
By  JOHN  PITT.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  4s.  6d. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING  ;  with  Formula  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  BLACK.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

SHORT  WHIST.  By  MAJOR  A.  Sixteenth  Edition,  revised,  with  an 
Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  by  PROF.  P.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

WHIST,  WHAT  TO  LEAD.     By  CAM.     Fourth  Edition.     32mo.  Is. 

A   HANDBOOK   for    READERS   at  the  BRITISH   MUSEUM.     By 

THOMAS  NICHOLS.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.  By  J.  C.  HODSON.  Enlarged  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Author,  with  reference  to  the  latest  reported  Cases  and 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Fcp.  6s. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twenty-third  Edition,  brought  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1867.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH  ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physio- 
logical and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity  and 
Happiness.  By  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged ;  with  113  Woodcuts.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  T.  BULL, 
M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
the  same  Author.  Fcp.  5s. 

The  LAW  RELATING  to  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES;  with 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ;  also  a 
Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  TIDD  PRATT,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  ;  with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  18s. 

COULTHART'S  DECIMAL  INTEREST  TABLES  at  24  Different  Kates 
not  exceeding  5  per  Cent.  Calculated  for  the  use  of  Bankers.  To  which  are 
added  Commission  Tables  at  One-Eighth  and  One-Fourth  per  Cent.  8vo. 
15s. 

MAUNDER' S    TREASURY    of    KNOWLEDGE    and    LIBRARY    of 

Reference:  comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables,  &c.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 
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REMINISCENCES   OF   OLD    WORCESTER. 

The  Rambling  Club  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  (under  the  leadership  of  Alderman  Noake), 
have  made  a  round  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the  city,  the 
interesting  features  and  historical  associations  of  which 
were  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  who  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 
To  many  people  the  reminiscences  of  the  past,  detailed 
below,  will,  of  course,  be  quite  familiar  ;  but  others,  who 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  city,  and  with 
its  interesting  features,  may  find  the  following  notes 
worth  perusal  : 

Leaving  the  Association-rooms  at  four  o'clock,  the  party 
first  halted  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  the  spire  of 
which,  built  by  a  mason  named  Wilkinson  in  1733, 
stands  245^  feet  high.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  next  to  Court  9,  a  house  was  noticed 
upon  the  barge  board  of  which  is  carved  a  woolsack,  the 
badge  of  the  Clothiers'  Company.  This  house  is  at 
least  250  years  old,  and  the  whole  of  this  street  was  at 
one  time  occupied  by  clothiers.  In  olden  times  it  was 
called  Cucken-street,  from  the  fact  that  down  this  street 
drunken  and  faithless  women  were  taken  for  punish- 
ment, which  consisted  of  a  ducking  in  the  river,  and  for 
which  purpose  a  cucken  (or  cucking)  stool  was  used. 

Passing  up  Warmstrey-slip,  known  some  500  years 
ago  as  Co  well's  Lode,  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.'s  glove 
factory  received  attention.  This  building  was  the  resi- 
dence during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  of  the  Warmstrey 
family.  In  1597  a  Warmstrey  was  high  bailiff  of  the 
city,  and  in  1661  another  member  of  this  family  was 
Dean  of  Worcester.  Fish-street  takes  its  name  from  the 
'act  that  the  fish  market  was  held  there.  On  the  gable  of 
a  house  over  Court  2,  a  salmon,  the  badge  of  the  Fish- 
monger's Company,  is  carved  on  the  barge  board.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  these  old  houses  had  open  fronts,  and 
upon  the  "  king's  boards "  no  fish  could  be  sold  until 
;wo  alderman  of  the  city  had  given  the  required  permis- 
sion. This  they  granted  after  they  had  passed  down  the- 
market  and  tested  the  quality  of  the  fish  by  smelling  it. 
The  leader  explained  that  at  one  time  each  trads  of  the 
city  was  carried  on  in  a  separate  street.  New-street  was 
originally  called  Glovers'-street,  because  in  it  the  glovers 
resided  or  carried  on  their  businesses.  For  a  similar 
reason,  Pump-street  was  formerly  known  as  Neevller's- 
street ;  Shaw-street,  as  Gardener's-lane ;  St.  Swithin- 
street,  as  Goose-lane  ;  Church-street,  as  Dish-lane.  The 
only  remaining  relic  of  this  custom  is  the  Shambles, 
here  the  butchers  still  continue  to  hold  their  market. 


J'SLrti  ^as  formerly  Called  Bishop's-street,  on 
account  of  th.e  Bishop's  Palace  being  adjacent  (now  the 
residence  of  the  Denn)../Lich-street  was  the  main 
entrance  into  the  city  from  London,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  Lych  gate,  through  which  corpses  were  taken 
into  the  churchyard  forj/burial.  Through  this  gate  the 
body  of  Prince  Artkorf  son  of  Henry  VII.,  was  carried 
by  torchlight  amidst  "wailing  and  lamentations."  A 
pathway  leading  from  the  Lych  gate  to  Edgar-street 
formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  College-precincts.  The 
Talbot  Inn,  a  very  old  house,  had  a  right  of  way  through 
the  churchyard. 

Aid.  No  ARE  pointed  out  that  the  site  of  the  ancient 
sanctuary,  a  place  of  safety  for  murderers,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  scriptural  "city  of  refuge,"  occupied  an  area 
bounded  by  the  Severn  on  the  west,  the  College-yard 
and  Lich-street  on  the  north,  and  part  of  Sidbury, 
Edgar-street,  and  Castle-place  on  the  e'ast  and  south. 
An  entrance  gate  formerly  stood  near  the  Cathedral, 
over  which  dwelt  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  open 
the  gate  during  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  immediately 
when  summoned  to  do  so  ;  and  any  murderer  obtaining 
such  refuge  was  safe  from  the  pursuer,  who  was  allowed 
\  y  law  to  take  his  life  if  he  overtook  him  outside  the 
sanctuary.  t 

The  club  next  visited  the  Commandry,  a  hospital 
founded  in  the  llth  century  by  Bishop  Wulstan  for  the 
accommodation  of  four  poor  lay  brethren,  a  chaplain, 
and  a  commander,  and  from  the  latter  officer  it  derives 
its  name.  It  has  a  fine  old  hall,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  which  is  sadly  disfigured  by  a  modern  wall 
which  completely  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  roof  is 
of  Irish  oak,  and  in  the  quarels  of  a  large  bay  window 
the  word  "Emmanuel"  is  repeated,  and  was  supposed 
to  act  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits.  At  one  end 
of  the  hall  formerly  stood  a  dai's,  over  which  was 
placed  a  canopy ;  at  the  other  end  the  minstrel's 
gallery  and  buttery  are  still  to  be  seen.  Being  situated 
|  just  outside  the  city  wall,  the  place  was  used  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  wayfarers  who  arrived  at 
the  city  late  in  the  evening  when  the  gate  was  closed. 
It  is  famous  as  being  one  of  the  bouses  in  Feckenham 
Forest,  in  which  the  Foresters  held  a  Court  for  the 
administration  of  the  forest  laws,  and  it  was  distinguished 
during  the  civil  wars,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  having  died 
there.  It  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  passed 
in  to  "the  hands  of  Thomas  Wylde,  a  clothier  o'f  the  city, 
in  1545. 
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